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First Session at Geneva 


HE beginning of a new epoch in 
history, as many believe, was 
marked by the first meeting of the 
Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva, Switzerland, on Nov. 15, 
1920, when representatives of forty-one 
nations came together to contrive new 
means and methods for the peaceful set- 
tlement of international disputes. In 
human history there exists no parallel 
to this assemblage of white, black, 
brown and yellow men of almost every 
religion and tongue, all united by a com- 
mon desire—to reduce the world’s wars 
and promote the welfare of mankind. 


Vast and bristling with difficulties 
was the task that confronted these men. 
Among the disconcerting factors were 
the failure of America’s 100,000,000 
people to join the League of Nations, 
and the uncertainty as to what the 
President-elect would do after his in- 
auguration next March; the exclusion of 
Germany and Russia from present mem- 
bership; the heritage of wars which the 
World War has left, especially in Turkey 


and Eastern Europe, and, last but not 
least, the maze of international jeal- 
ousies, conflicting aims, and smoldering 
enmities represented on the floor of the 
Assembly itself. In the minds of the 
French delegates lurked the spectre of 
a fear that the Versailles Treaty would 
be revised to their injury; they went to 
Geneva resolved that no part of the 
treaty should be altered. The small na- 
tions feared the monopoly of power by 
the great. Burning questions of racial 
equality, notably in respect to the Jan- 
anese, lay all too near the outwardly 
calm surface. Yet the general mood 
was hopeful, and when the Assembly ad- 
journed, after a month of earnest labor 
and debate, that feeling was justified by 
the results. 

For days before the opening session 
a stream of delegates, visitors and 
journalists poured into Geneva, overtax- 
ing the beautiful little city’s resources, 
though not its spirit of hospitality. The 
streets looked like a vast fair where all 
the races of mankind had met. On every 
building fluttered the colors of many na- 
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LEADERS OF THE LEAGUE AT THE COUNCIL TABLE IN GENEVA. 


TO RIGHT: SENHOR DACUNHA, BRAZIL; 


TITEONI, TTALY: M. 


tions. The humblest dwelling, the state- 
ly tower of St. Peter’s Cathedral, even 
the steamers on the placid blue waters 
of Lake Leman, were bedecked with 
flags and bunting. Dense throngs were 
in constant motion over the _ stately 
Bridge of Mont Blanc, by which the 
marching delegates, escorted by white- 
cloaked Swiss officials, crossed the 
Rhone to the Salle de Réformation, 
where the Assembly was to meet. This 
plain, prim building, reminiscent of Cal- 
vinism, was guarded by Swiss gendarmes 
in blue cloaks and cocked hats. 


THE OPENING CEREMONY 


Dr. Motta, the Swiss President, who 
was to be honorary Chairman, led a 
procession of the Swiss Federal Council 
and the State Council of the Canton of 
Geneva to the place of meeting on the 
morning of the 15th. This procession, 
with its modest military display, was 
cheered as it passed through the crowded 
rue de Rhéne and reached the Salle de 
Réformation at 11 o’clock. With Paul 
Hymans (Belgium), Acting President of 
the Assembly, Dr. Motta took the seat 
reserved for him on the dais. 

M. Hymans rang his bell at 11:16 and 
opened the proceedings. He looked down 
upon a sea of faces—Caucasian, Indian, 





FRONT ROW, LEFT 
SENOR QUINONES DE LEON, SPAIN; SIGNOR 
BOURGEOIS, FRANCE, 
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Mongolian—representing almost every 
racial type. On the left, toward the mid- 
dle, sat the Japanese delegates; on the 
right, nearer the front, the Chinese sat, 
bespectacled and serious. All forty-one 
nations were there, except Honduras, 
whose delegates had not yet reached Ge- 
neva. There were 241 delegates in all, 
and the forty-one nations were these: 


Argentina, Jugoslavia, 
Australia, Liberia, 
Belgium, Netherlands, 
Bolivia, New Zealand, 
Brazil, Norway, 
Canada, Panama, 
Chile, Paraguay, 
China, Persia, ! 
Colombia, Peru, 

Cuba, Polard, 
Czechoslovakia, Portugal, 
Denmark, Rumania, 
France, Salvador, 
Great Britain, Siam, 
Japan, South Africa, 
Haiti. Spain, 
India, Sweden, 
Honduras, Switzerland, 
Italy, Uruguay, 
Greece, Venezuela. 
Guatemala, 


Impressively M. Hymans declared the 
first. session of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations to be in session. The 
covenant, he explained, had provided that 
this meeting should be summoned by the 
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OTHER LEADERS AT THE COUNCIL TABLE. 
PRESIDENT OF LEAGUE ASSEMBLY; SIR ERIC DRUMMOND, ENGLAND, SECRETARY 
GENERAL; LORD FISHER, ENGLAND; VISCOUNT ISHII, JAPAN 
(© Keystone View Co.) 


President of the United States; accord- 
ingly, the League Council, on May 20, 
had asked President Wilson to issue the 
call, and on July 17 he had set this hour 
and place for the meeting. 

Dr. Motta, speaking in French, next 
welcomed the delegates in the name of 


_the Swiss people and Government. In 


acknowledging the honor that had been 
conferred upon Geneva* he paid a grace- 
ful tribute to Belgium, declaring that if 
the choice had depended upon new-won 
glory and sacrifice, Brussels, instead of 
Geneva, would have been chosen. He 
then asked permission to send a message 
of gratitude to President Wilson, and ex- 
pressed the earnest hope that the United 
States would soon take its rightful place 
in the League. The land of Washington 
and Lincoln, he declared, would not turn 
its face away from a plan to co-operate 
for the peace and prosperity of the 
world. The spirit of Dr./Motta’s tribute 
to President Wilson was crystallized 
later into this special message, which. M. 
Hymans sent: 

The Assembly of the League of Nations 
has by unanimous vote instructed me to 
send you its warmest greetings and to 
express its earnest wishes that you may 
speedily be restored to complete health. 


The Assembly recognizes that you have 
done perhaps more than any other man 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: PAUL HYMANS, BELGIUM, 


to lay the foundations of the League. It 
feels confident that the present meetings 
will greatly advance those priciples of co- 
operation between all nations which you 
have done so much to promote, 


The reply of President Wilson was: 
The greeting so graciously sent me by 
the Assembly of the League of Nations 
through you has gratified me very deep- 
ly indeed. I am indeed proud to be consid- 
ered to have played any part in promot- 
ing the concord of nations with the es- 
tablishment of such an instrumentality as 
the League, to whose increasing useful- 
ness and success I look forward with per- 
fect confidence. Permit me to extend my 
personal agreetings to the Assembly, if 
they will be gracious enough to rece‘ve 
them, together with an expression of my 
hope and belief that their labors will be 
of immense value to the whole civilized 
world, 
On motion of Dr. Motta, M. Hymans 
was made permanent President of the 
Assembly by a vote of 35 to 6, and took 


the chair amid applause. 
DISPUTE OVER NEW MEMBERS 


At the afternoon session the work of 
arranging rules of procedure was begun. 
It was decided to appoint six commit- 
tees—or commissions, as the French 
say—each .to report to the Assembly on 





* See descriptive article on Geneva, Page 
141, 





THE 
an important subject. While these were 
getting under way a general debate 
began on certain points that were highly 
charged with electricity. One of these 
was the admission of new members. Al- 
bania, Austria, Azerbaijan and Bulgaria 
had applied for membership, and when 
the President made technical objections 
to their admission a heated dispute, led 
by Signor Tittoni and Lord Robert Cecil, 
was precipitated. Lord Robert said a 
refusal would create a bad impression. 
Bourgeois and Viviani sprang to their 
feet, demanding to know whether this 
implied the admission of Germany. The 
British delegate answered with an em- 
phatic No. Tittoni then declared in a 
vigorous speech that public opinion 
would refuse to exclude any State on a 
mere technicality. The debate waxed 


stormy, and the President was compelled 
to make frequent use of his gavel. In 
the end the four applications were re- 


GEORGE NICOLL BARNES 
Labor Reprsentative at the 
Assembly 


British League 


(® Harris &€ Ewing) 
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LORD ROBERT CECIL 
Former Cabinet member, chosen to represent 
South Africa at Geneva 
(© Harris & Ewing) 


ferred to the Commission cn New Mem- 
berships, and the question was postponed 
to a later session. One important result 
of this preliminary tilt was that the way 
was left open for Germany to make her 
application at any future time she deemed 
propitious. As France had threatened 
to leave the Assembly if Germany were 
admitted, even by a two-thirds vote, the 
Berlin Government had no present in- 
tention of pushing the matter to an issue. 


LATER SESSIONS 


The official language to be used was 
a problem that had to be solved a few 
days later. French and English devel- 
oped almost equal claims to predomi- 
nance, and it was finally decided that 
both languages should be used, all 
speeches and documents being translated 
from one into the other. On Nov. 20, 
however, various Spanish-speaking na- 
tions presented: a motion. that their lan- 
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two-year intervals on the score of ex- 
pense. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMISSIONS 


In appointing the six commissions 
that were to make reports on leading 
subjects, the principle of equality of 
membership was applied, in order not to 
offend the smaller nations. But this 
meant that each committee would have 
forty-one members, a cumbersome ar- 
rangement, which was modified later. 
There was a spirited fight over the ques- 
tion of whether the proceedings of these 
commitees should be public or private. 
Lord Robert Cecil, delegate for South 
Africa, led the battle for publicity. He 
was opposed by M. Viviani (France), a 
brilliant and redoubtable adversary, who 
rose at once to say that all parliamen- 
tary experience showed that committee 
meetings should be private. Lord Robert 
in reply pointed out that they were not, 


HON. N. W. ROWELL 
Canadian Delegate, formerly President of 
the Canadian Privy Council (resigned) 
(© British and Colonial Press) 


guage also be given an official status. 
Eighteen nations, including Belgium and 
xreat Britain, supported this request, 
on the ground that Spanish countries 
represented at least 40 per cent. of the 
League’s membership. But, because even 
two languages were found to make the 
proceedings slow and cumbersome, the 
motion was rejected, much to the cha- 
grin of the Spanish-speaking delegates. 
Already the smaller nations were begin- 
ning to feel that they were being domi- 
nated by the larger powers. 


Rules intended to operate for the next 
five years were adopted on Nov. 30. 
They filled a document of seven pages 
and set up the whole machinery for fu- 
ture meetings of the Assembly. The 
first rule decreed that it should meet 
every year on the first Monday in Sep- SIR ERIC DRUMMOND 
tember. -This had been carried over the Secretary of the League of Nations 
protest of Japan, which had preferred (®: Horris & Fwing) 
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so in England. His moticn for publicity 
was finally defeated. 


Meeting in strict secrecy the com- 
mittees at the session of Nov. 17 then 
proceeded to the election of Chairmen. 
Out of twelve Chairmanships and Vice 
Chairmanships the smaller nations re- 
ceived nine, five of which were repre- 
sentatives of the Latin American coun- 
tries. The list follows: 

Commission on admission of new States: 
Chairman, Antonio Huneus of Chile; Vice 
Chairman, Dr. Juan Callos Blanco of 
Uruguay. : 

Commission on General Organization: 
Chairman, Arthur J. Balfour; Vice Chair- 
man, Dr. Wellington Koo (China). 

Commission on Tecnical Organization: 
Chairman, Tomasso_ Tittoni, (Italy) ; 
Vice Chairman, Take Jonescu (Rumania). 

Commission on the Court of Interna- 
tional Justice: Chairman, Leon Bourgeois; 
Vice’ Chairman, Dr. Affonso da Costa 
(Portugal). 

Commission on Finances: Chairman, 
Count Quinones de Leon, Spanish Am- 
bassador to France; Vice Chairman, 
Sefior Restrepo of Colombia. 

Commission on Disarmament, 
and Mandates: Chairman, 
Branting of Sweden; Vice 
Sefior Aguer (Cuba). 


Blockade 
Hjalmar 
Chairman, 


The Assembly completed its organiza- 
tion on the following day, when it elected 
six Vice Presidents, who, with the six 
Chairmen of Commissions, and M. Motta, 
the Swiss President, who had been elected 
honorary President of the Assembly, 
were to constitute what was in effect the 
Executive Committee. Those chosen from 
the European nations were H. A. van 
Karnabeek of Holland and Dr. Eduard 
Benés of Czechoslovakia. The non-Euro- 
pean nations had no cause for complaint, 
inasmuch as they captured four appoint- 
ments, distributed to Viscount Ishii of 
Japan,Honorio Puyerredon of Argentina, 
Sir George E. Foster of Canada and Rod- 
rigo Octavio of Brazil. 


DISCUSSIONS AND DECISIONS 


One of the first problems that arose in 
the main body of the Assembly was that 
of amendments to the League covenant. 
The Scandinavian countries had pre- 
sented amendments tending to lessen the 
hold of the large powers. These amend- 
‘ments sought to establish (1) the right 
of small countries adjacent: to nations 
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which began hostilities in dcfiance of the 
League to maintain trade and other re- 
lations if this were considered necessary 
in order to avoid a clash; (2) compulsory 
arbitration by the Wor'd Court created 
at The Hague; (3) regular meetings of 
the League; (4) the appointment of four 
non-permanent members of the League 
Council, to -be elected each year for four 
years. 

The ensuing debate soon revealed the 
general belief that non-participation by 
any member nation would make the 
whole blockade, as a weapon to prevent 
war, ineffective. Despite the feeling, it 
was decided, on Dec. 10, to leave with the 
League members themselves the right of 
decision. Other amendments were de- 
bated later, but amendments, as a whole, 
ineluding attempts to obtain the elimina- 
tion of Article X., were finally set aside, 
and a standing committee was appointed 





VISCOUNT KIKUJIRO ISHII 
Head of the Japanese Delegation to the 
Assembly 
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to report on all such proposals at the sec- 
ond meeting of the Assembly, to be held 
in 1921 . It was definitely announced 
that the League would undertake to 
make no changes until it heard proposals 
from the next administration of the 
United States Government. 


ARGENTINA’S WITHDRAWAL 


As for the much disputed interpre- 
tation of Article X., the Assembly at the 
session of Dec. 2 made it clear that the 
meaning of the passage did not go beyond 
advising and recommending. Two de- 
cisions taken at this session supported 
President Wilson’s construction of the 
clause. The first declared that Article X. 
did not mean that the League guaran- 
teed the status quo of the nations of the 
world, but merely condemned external 
aggression against members, and did not 
concern itself with changes of a terri- 
torial: or political nature produced by 
any other causes. The second decision 
was to the effect that Denmark should 
have the right, before contributing troops 
for the plebiscite at Vilna, to make this 
action dependent on the approval of her 
Parliament. 


The decision to waive the whole ques- 
‘tion of amendments had the result of 
precipitating a dispute which at one 
moment threatened to disrupt the As- 
sembly. Most prominent of all those to 


move for amendments had been the 
Argentinians, headed by Senor Puyerre- 
don. Argentina stood especially for com- 
pulsory arbitration by the International 
Court of Justice, the election of members 
of the Council by the Assembly, the ad- 
mission of all States to the League, in- 
cluding Germany, and the admission of 
small States of undefined boundaries 
without a vote. It was clear from the 
start that Puyerredon was leading the 
campaign of the small nations to under- 
mine the power of the larger ones. 


The fight culminated on Dec. 4, when 
the Argentinian delegation had read a 
resolution advocating the admission of 
all sovereign States unless they volun- 
tarily decided to stay outside. Senor 
Puyerredon frankly admitted that the 
object. was to open the way to the ad- 
mission. of Germany. This, with all the 
other changes. proposed, was rejected, 
whereupon Sefior Puyerredon, with all 
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the members of his delegation, withdrew 
from the Assembly, declaring that he 
would not return until all four proposals 
were accepted. The Assembly refused to 
rescind its action and accepted the de- 
parture of the Argentinians. 

Senor Puyerredon,in departing, empha- 
sized his view that the amendments pro- 
posed by him were absolutely funda- 
mental for the strong constitution of 
the League upon a broad and democratic 
basis, and declared that the question of 
amendments should not have _ been 
blocked. 


ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 


Though the Assembly had set its face 
against the scheme of wholesale admis- 
sion of all sovereign States, proposed by 
the departing delegation, and though, at 
its very first session, it had shown clear- 
ly that it had no present intention of ad- 
mitting Germany, it was quite ready to 
consider proposals for the admission of 
other enemy nations that had made a 
sincere attempt to fulfill their treaty ob- 
ligations. The admission of Austria, 
which made its application and appointed 
M. Mensdorff, former Austrian Ambas- 
sador to London, to speak on its behalf 
in the Assembly, was favorably consid- 
ered on Dec. 15. Bulgaria was admitted 
to the League at the session of Dec. 9, 
despite the opposition of France, after 
the Membership Commission had report- 
ed in her favor. A factor which influ- 
enced this result was the receipt of a 
report from Marshal Foch declaring that 
Bulgaria had done more than any other 
of the Central Powers to fulfill the terms 
of the treaty. 

Finland, Luxemburg and Costa Rica 
were admitted on Dec. 16, and Albania 
was admitted on Dec. 17 after some de- 
bate, in which Delegate Inman of India 
dwelt upon the excellent impression 
which this act would have upon Moham- 
medans throughout the world. The six 
nations above named were all the new 
ones admitted; they brought the total 
membership to forty-seven. The appli- 
cation of Azerbaijan, Georgia, the 
Ukraine, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Montenegro and nichtenstein were re- 
jected for the present, most of them on 





the ground maintained by President Wil- 
son that former Russian territory should 
not be disposed of until a responsible 
Russian Government had given its con- 
sent. 


Armenia almost won admission. Dr. 
Nansen of the sub-committee had handed 
in a favorable report, and the movement, 
led by M. Viviani, the “ silver-tongued ” 
orator of France, bade fair to be suc- 
cessful. The turn of the wheel of his- 
tory, however, produced a volte-face on 
the part of the Assembly. Delegate 
Fisher of England had received advance 
news that Armenia had abandoned her 
resistance to the Turks and gone Bolshe- 
vist; he therefore moved for postpone- 
ment, and before the next meeting the 
whole story of Armenia’s. capitulation 
had been published in the papers. The 
Premiers decided against recognition, 
and on Nov. 25 the Assembly decided, 
instead, to ask President Wilson to 
mediate between the Armenians and the 
Nationalist forces of Mustapha Kemal. 


DR. V. WELLINGTON KOO 
Chinese Delegate to the Assembly, former 
Minister to United States 
(© Harris ¢ Ewing) 
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Mr. Wilson accepted the task and ap- 
pointed Henry W. Morgenthau, former 
United States Ambassador to Turkey, to 
act as his representative. 


CANADA’S ATTACK ON 
DIPLOMACY 


EUROPEAN 


M. Lafontaine of Belgium, seconded by 
M. Tittoni of Italy, earnestly advocated 
the pooling of all the raw materials of 
the world for the benefit of all the na- 
tions. This attempt drew from N. W. 


HJALMAR BRANTING 
Swedish Delegate to the Assembly, former 
Prime Minister of Sweden 


Rowell of Canada a reply which con- 
tained a sensational attack upon all the 
methods of European diplomacy and 
upon the procedure of the Assembly it- 
self. The League, he declared, could not 
entertain such proposals as that made by 
. the Belgian delegate, which were wholly 
outside the scope of the covenant, and 
which amounted to an attempt to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the ad- 
hering nations. Canada, he declared, 
would never consent to such a pooling of 
primary materials. He delivered an on- 
slaught against militarism wherever it 
might appear, among enemy countries 


PAUL HYMANS 
Belgian Foreign Minister, chosen President 
of the League Assembly 
(© Harris & Ewing) 


or within the Entente itself, and declared 
that the primary function of the League 
was to preserve the world’s peace by 
substituting some other method than war 
for settling international disputes. De- 
spite arguments by Signor Tittoni, the 
Belgian proposal was lost. Mr. Rowell 
had cleared the air considerably. Later 
Canada also won the fight to create an 
economic bureau not subject to the con- 
trol of the League Council. 7 


THE FIGHT OVER MANDATES 


Some important points in regard to 
mandates were settled at the sessions 
of Nov. 26 and 29. The commission in 
charge of this subject appointed a per- 
manent mandate committee of nine 
members, five of whom were chosen 
from States that held no mandates. It 
decided that in case of controversy the 
mandataiy should be prohibited from 
voting with the committee. In spite of 
determined British protests the control- 
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ling power was given to nations not 
holding mandates. This action con- 
firmed the decision taken by the Coun- 
cil at Brussels, which had been fought 
by the British since its announcement. 

espite this victory, however, it soon 
became apparent that in actual practice 
the system devised would amount to 
control by the mandate-holding nations, 
namely, Great Britain, France, Belgium 
and Japan. This was seen in the deci- 
sions embodied in the mandate com- 
mission report on Nov. 30. It stipulated 
that each mandate-holding State must 
send to the commission annually a re- 
port by a special representative. The 
commission is to examine the report; 
any observations are to be sent to the 
Council. The commission is to hold a 
joint meeting with the mandate-holding 
powers, either before or after the pre- 
sentation of the annual report, at which 
it is empowered to lay before them all 
proposals which it thinks the Council 
should submit to the mandataries. This 
was. interpreted as meaning that the 
mandate-holding powers would retain 
control, for though five non-mandate 
nations were seated, the other four 
mandate members had each two votes, 
securing a majority. 

The Berlin Government, shortly after 
the Geneva congress opened, had sent in 
an official note declaring that Germany 
no longer considered itself bound by the 
mandate clauses of the Versailles Treaty, 
as it had expected when signing to be 
admitted to the League and to have a 
voice in the allotment of mandates. This 
protest made a marked impression, es- 
pecially as it was not addressed to the 
League Council but to the Assembly. 

The Assembly, however, was placed in 
a difficult position because of the per- 
sistent refusal of Great Britain and 
France to divulge their plans in man- 
dated territories. In a vigorous report 
made public on Dec. 16 the Committee 
for Mandates admitted that it could not 
move an inch and could not secure any 
discussion of the subject because of the 
Supreme Council’s opposition. Drafts of 


the mandates had been asked for in. vain. - 


After three weeks’ insistence the Council 
admitted that it had received: the draft 





for Class A mandates—those in Turkey. 
Five days’ efforts resulted in securing a 
private reading of this draft form. The 
Council refused the committee’s request 
for permission to publish the terms of 
these mandates. The other mandates 
were not shown. No information was 
divulged regarding the mandates for the 
former German colonies. The report of 
the committee showed clearly that a state 
ef friction had developed, and that the 
great powers, on the alleged ground that 
it was inexpedient to-discuss the man- 
dates until the Turkish Treaty was put in 
operation, were tightening their grip on 
the territories assigned them. In words 
of uncompromising frankness the com- 
mittee condemned the tendency toward 
“militarism ” in the mandated areas. It 
was already clear, however, that. the 
League Council would not allow the As- 
sembly to push the matter. 

The dispute between the Assembly 
and the Council was emphasized even 
more sharply on Dec. 17. When the 
League Council met it found before it a 
draft of the mandates of Class C, which 
covered those for former German colo- 
nies in South Africa and Australia. It 
also found a demand from the Assembly 
Commission on Mandates that this draft 
be submitted to it for examination. The 
Council approved the draft, as well as 
all other drafts of Class C, but instead 
of submitting them to the commission 
sent them to press headquarters, saying 
that they represented the decision of the 
Council, were henceforth in effect, and 
would not be changed except by a de- 
cision of the Council. Lord Robert Cecil, 
representing South Africa, and Mr. Mel- 
lin, Australia, had thus succeeded in fore- 
ing publicity, but failed completely to ob- 
tain any control of the mandate situation 
by the Assembly. 

Their failure was also the failure of 
Japan, whose nationals are excluded by 
the mandate draft from the South Pa- 
cific Islands, held by Australia. The 
Japanese delegates issued a statement 
declaring for equal opportunity of com- 
‘merce and trade under Mandate C, but 
announcing agreement for the time being 
in the interests of harmony. Many. of 
the delegations were highly incensed at 
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what they termed the high-handed action 
of the Council, and, as they prepared to 
depart, expressed the determination to 
make the Assembly the supreme power 
of the League. 

The last day’s meeting marked the 
climax of the fight between the Assembly 
and the Council over the question of 
mandates. The Assembly Commission 
had brought in a report the whole intent 
of which was to force publicity upon the 
mandataries, to prohibit them from using 
the mandates either to increase their 
military strength or to exploit natural 
resources, and to force them to accept a 
system of organic laws for the mandated 
territories, subject to the approval of 
the Assembly. The report further de- 
manded that all future drafts of man- 
dates should be submitted to the As- 
sembly before they were approved by 
the Council. 

Lord Robert Cecil, delegate for South 
Africa, led the fight against the Council. 
Publicity, he said, was the Assembly’s 
greatest friend. He was supported by 
Mr. Lofgren of Sweden. A reply made 
by Arthur Balfour, in behalf of the 
Council, created a sensation. Mr. Bal- 
four declared that the Council, and the 
Council alone, under the League cove- 
nant, was responsible for the mandates. 


He deprecated the possibility of a clash. 


between the two main bodies of the 
League, in which he saw the germ of 
great dangers, but he gave due notice 
that no action taken by the Assembly 
would limit the freedom of action of his 
Government, in the question of mandates. 
Cecil said the Assembly did not wish to 
take from the Council any of its legiti- 
mate powers, and Léon Bourgeois, ‘for 
France, replied that as a member of the 
Council he was ready to receive the 
Assembly’s suggestions; but these did 
not bind the Council, as Article XXII. 
gave the Council power over mandates. 


ACTION ON PLEBISCITES 


The net result of the whole dispute 
was a victory for the council and a 
failure of the Assembly to gain any vital 
amount of control over mandated terri- 
tory. 

Germany’s protests regarding the con- 





ditions under which the plebiscite was 
taken in the Eupen-Malmédy district 
were considered. The eharge that there 
had been intimidation on the part of the 
Belgian gendarmes was denied in the 
Assembly’s official reply. Similar pro- 
tests regarding the coming plebiscite in 
Silesia were weighed. 

The coming plebiscite in the Vilna ter- 
ritory, still occupied by the Polish Gen- 
eral Zeligowski, loomed big in the minds 
of the Assembly because of the decision 
to send a small interallied League army 
to police the district while the voting was 
going on. The first proposal for the 
creation of an army to enforce the 
League’s decisions had been made at the 
session of Nov. 20 by the-Belgian dele- 
gate, Senator Lafontaine. Pending a 
decision as to whether or not this would 
be feasible, it was decided to send an im- 
provised international League force to 
Lithuania to maintain order during the 
plebiscite. This action was taken after - 
the receipt of a protest from Lithuania 
pointing out the conditions which the oc- 
cupation by General Zeligowski would 
produce. The sending of troops was au- 
thorized by Article XVIII. of the League 
covenant, which says that in danger of 
war the League may take such action as 
it thinks proper to keep the peace. Great 
Britain, France, Belgium and Spain 
agreed to send contingents, and other 
nations intimated that they might be 
willing to send additional forces. 

The situation was complicated by the 
Lithuanian charge (Nov. 21) that the 
Poles were attacking them with fifteen 
divisions. The Assembly had no desire to 
embark upon a military adventure. Polic- 
ing a plebiscite was one thing; fighting 
a powerful Polish army was another. 
Charges made against Poland were vig- 
orously answered by M. Paderewski on 
the floor of the Assembly. Fighting 
between the Lithuanians and the Poles 
continued, and the League of Nations 
Commission of Control, headed by Colo- 
nel Chardigny, which was endeavoring to 
mediate between the hostile forces, was 
being hampered and delayed in its work 
by the conditions prevailing. The As- 
sembly finally decided to stick to its 
purpose and send its little army. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF WORLD COURT 


One positive action taken by the As- 
sembly, considered to be of the greatest 
importance in its bearing on future inter- 
national disputes, was the adoption of 
the project of an International Tribunal, 
drawn up at The Hague not long ago by 
eminent jurists, led by Elihu Root. 

After an all-day debate, on Dec. 13, the 
plan was adopted, subject to its signing 
and ratification by a majority of the na- 
tions. Provision was made for ratifica- 
tion by the United States. The court is 
to sit at The Hague. It will have eleven 
judges, elected by the League. Debate 
arose over the much disputed question of 
whether or not the new world tribunal 
should have compulsory jurisdiction. The 
smaller nations wished this, the large 
powers did not. Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan were strong in their op- 
position. The other thirty-six nations 
fought for it obstinately. The big na- 
tions stood fast in their decision that 
they would not engage themselves to 
submit all disputes to the court. Vigor- 
ous speeches marked the debate through- 
out, and one delegate, Senator Lafon- 
taine of Belgium, made a powerful and 
moving appeal. It was repeatedly point- 
ed out, however, by the opposers that 
Austria would never have agreed to sub- 
mit the Serbian dispute to such a court, 
had it existed, before going to war. The 
debate assumed at times an aspect of 
considerable acrimony. Léon Bourgeois 
of France, recipient of the Nobel Peace 
Prize of 1919, who had fought nearly all 
his life for the establishment of a 
world court with compulsory jurisdic- 
tion, and was now compelled, under or- 
ders from his Government, to oppose it, 
was, to many, a tragic figure. 

The draft of the court plan provided 
for compulsory jurisdiction on the ground 
that if the court had power only when 
the parties agreed the world would see 
a repetition of the fiasco of The Hague 
tribunal. But the League Council, con- 
trolled by the large powers, refused to 
admit this proposal, and carried the day 
in committee. The world tribunal, how- 
ever, was established as a great inter- 
national body, empowered to arbitrate in 
all disputes threatening future war; the 


importance of this fact could not be 
gainsaid. One dream of the workers for 
future peace had become a reality. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 


Another constructive measure voted by 
the Assembly was the establishment of 
an international commission to act as 
banker for European nations without 
credit or with very diminished credit re- 
sources. The Central European nations 
—Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia—were espe- 
cially in mind. This was the first offi- 
cial work of the economic section of the 
League, whose organization was com- 
pleted on Dec. 10; but the plan had been 
in preparation ever since the Financial 
Conference in Brussels. The scheme 
voted for followed quite closely the Brus- 
sels proposals. The plan, briefly, is this: 
Nations desiring to borrow money will 
notify the League Commission what in- 
ternal assets, such as railroads, customs 
duties, &c., they wish to pledge for such 
loan; the commission will set a fair value 
on these assets and authorize the apply- 
ing Government to issue gold bonds to 
that amount, and these bonds will be 
forwarded to exporters in some richer 
country, such as the United States, as a 
basis of payment for goods. The bonds 
will be guaranteed by both the commis- 
sion and the importing nation. 


NO PROGRESS IN DISARMAMENT 


In one matter of supreme impor- 
tance—that of disarmament—the As- 
sembly was unable to make any progress. 


The report of the committee pledged 
the League to try to obtain ratification 
of the agreement of 1919, limiting the 
traffic in arms. This agreement ail the 
nations, including the United States, had 
signed, but only Siam and Greece had 
ratified it. It denounced the private 
manufacture of arms, suggested an in- 
vestigation, requested the Council to study 
the present status of armaments, and 
set up a bureau of information in the 
Secretariat. The resolution to ask for 
no increase in armaments in the next 
two years followed. In presenting the 
report, Hjalmar Branting of Sweden, 
Chairman of the Committee, declared 
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that militarism was barbarism, that dis- 
armament had always been an ideal, and 
that the world now expected to make 
it a reality. 

The first blow of the opposition was 
struck by H. A. L. Fisher of England, 
who warned that Europe was still in a 
state of unstable equilibrium, that many 
great powers’ possessing military 
strength were still outside the orbit of 
the League, and that no great amount of 
success could be expected for the pro- 
posal at this moment. He would vote for 
it, but his vote could not bind his Gov- 
ernment, which was already reducing its 
armaments as far as possible. George 
Nicoll Barnes (England) voiced his disap- 
pointment at the half hearted nature of 
the resolution. M. Bourgeois for France 
said that his country was opposed to 
committing itself at present on the ques- 
tion of disarmament. ‘“ France,” he de- 
clared, “ has undertaken a grave respon- 
sibility in assuring the fulfillment of the 
Treaty of Versailles. No one will say 
that the conditions in Europe and near 
Asia are such that France can disarm.” 
A similar attitude was expressed by 
Belgium on the ground that she as yet 
had received no reparations or indem- 
nities. Mr. Barnes and Lord Robert 
Cecil spoke for the passage of the res- 
olution as it was; President Hymans, 
however, seeing that there could be no 
unanimity, proposed that it be passed 
as a recommendation. Thirty voted for 
it, seven against. Those voting on the 
negative were Brazil, Chile, France, 
Greece, Holland, Rumania and Uruguay. 
The recommendation to the Council was 
finally adopted, and the fight for dis- 
armament was lost. 


CHINA ON THE COUNCIL 


Action considered to be of transcen- 
dent political importance was taken at 
the session of Dec. 15, when Dr. Wel- 
lington Koo, representing China, won a 
hard-fought and brilliantly conducted 
battle to gain a position on the League 
Council. By this triumph he placed 
China in a strong strategic position 
vis-a-vis Japan. Dr. Koo’s main ambition 
had been to force Japan out of Shan- 
tung. The hope of attaining this was 
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greatly strengthened by the appointment 
of a representative of China on the 
Council, as this body;.is empowered to 
deal with all matters of importance and 
can act only by unanimity. Knowing 
this the Japanese delegates fought the 


appointment bitterly. The requisite 
number of votes was gained by Dr. Koo 
only after three weeks of campaigning 
in true American style. (The young 
Chinese diplomat is a graduate of Colum- 
bia University.) On the last vote taken, 
Japan, seeing that all hope of further 
resistance was futile, yielded and sig- 
nified its reluctant assent. 

Dr. Koo read a statement at the last 
session (Dec. 18) in which he intimated 
that China had not brought up the 
Shantung controversy only because she 
had felt that the Assembly was not the 
right place for this. He reserved full 
right to bring the dispute before the 
Council, on which he would sit as a 
new member. 


OTHER SUBJECTS DISCUSSED 


Among other matters acted upon by 
the Assembly was the question of the 
League’s campaign against typhus, the 
spread of which through Russia and 
Poland represented a serious menace to 
Western Europe. Of the £2,000,000 
asked for by the League only £200,000 
had been subscribed. Debates on the 
subject were long, incurring criticism by 
those members of the Assembly—includ- 
ing the Argentine delegation, which 
withdrew—who believed that the League 
was wasting time on matters of sub- 
sidiary importance. 

The traffic in women and opium was 
discussed, and organizations to combat 
these evils were completed. The possi- 
bility of amending the provisions for 
registration of treaties was referred to 
a committee. The question of the ad- 
mission of Germany and Soviet Russia 
came up again at the session of Dec. 15. 
The occasion of this revival of a matter 
considered disposed of was a speech by 
Dr. Motta, the Honorary President, the 
implication of which was that the bars 
should be let down to both these coun- 
tries. M. Viviani, the French orator, 
was on his feet at once with an ardent 


and eloquent plea against such admis- 
sion. His fiery address brought from 
the delegates a storm of applause. He 
expressed, however, his firm belief that 
a way would be found for the United 
States to join the League. 


The Assembly held its final session on 
Dec. 18, when it adjourned until the first 
Monday in September, 1921. Eloquent 
speeches marked the last meeting. Presi- 
dent Hymans_ reviewed the positive 
achievement of the five weeks’ session. 
The League, he declared, was now a 
living organism. N. W. Rowell, of the 
Canadian delegation, summed up the re- 
sult of the meetings in the following 
words: 

The first of the 


assembly League of 
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Nations has satisfied its friends and dis- 
appointed its enemies. Its most signifi- 
cant feature is the fact that for five 
weeks representatives from forty-one dif- 
ferent nations have found it possible to 
co-operate on a great variety of matters 
and international concerns and that as 
the Assembly progressed it has developed 
in an increasing measure a _ corporate 
consciousness, a sense of power and au- 
thority, and the conviction that it serves 
a great purpose. That guarantees its 
future. 

Its greatest achievement was 
manent court of international justice. 
This was in itself a great step, substi- 
tuting reason for the sword as a means 
for .settling international disputes. 

The League has become more truly a 
world organization by the admission of 
former enemy and neutral States. The 
League will live because humanity needs 
it. 


a per- 


What English Labor Aimed At and 
What It Is Getting 


By J. ELLIS BARKER 


F we wish to understand the English 
labor movement we must realize 
before all that it does not form a 
mighty stream, but that it consists 

of numerous currents and cross currents, 
that it emanates partly from the work- 
ing classes themselves and partly from 
outsiders, that it contains conservative 
and liberal elements and also revolu- 
tionary and anarchist ones. The broad 
masses of the workers are credulous, un- 
critical and gullible. Therefore they 
have always been an easy prey to 
outsiders, philanthropists, doctrinaires, 
cranks and notoriety hunters. Many of 
the intellectual leaders of the English 
labor movement, from Robert Owen and 
William Morris to Sidney Webb and H. 
G. Wells, were rich or well-to-do writers 
and speakers. 

The modern labor movement was cre- 
ated principally by men from the conti- 
nent of Europe, such as Saint-Simon, 
Fourier, Proudhon, Blanc, Karl Marx 
and Lassalle; by Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans who had grown up under the all- 
powerful bureaucracies created by Louis 


XIV. and Napoleon I., by Frederick the 
Great and Bismarck, and who hoped that 
the all-powerful State could abolish all 
the grievances of the workers, harmon- 
ize all the conflicting forces of society 
and take the place of the hated capital- 
ists. Modern English Socialists demand, 
without knowing it themselves, the in- 
troduction of an intolerable governmen- 
tal absolutism, which even the more do- 
cile continental nations have found quite 
intolerable, while those who have been 
infected by the teachings of the Rus- 
sian- Communists advocate the creation 
of a tyranny similar to that exercised 
by Lenin and Trotzky. 


NEW POWER OF UNIONS 


The teachings of the outside agitators, 
who mostly favor a policy of violence, 
are better known than the activities and 
tendencies of the organized workers 
themselves, whom they try to make sub- 
servient to their aims, relying on their 
simplicity and gullibility. Let us, there- 
fore, study in particular the policy of 
the British organized workers. 
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One of the principal characteristics of 
the English people is their conservative- 
ness. The great British trade unions 
are the successors of the medieval 
guilds. They follow a policy of narrow 
trade jealousy and of restriction of out- 
put identical with that which was pur- 
sued by the organized trades and handi- 
crafts of the Middle Ages, and they 
strive to surround themselves and their 
transactions with a similar mystery. The 
medieval guilds existed partly for the 
purpose of preserving the privilege of 
their members, partly for the purpose 
of mutual aid and support. The British 
trade unions were created not only with 
a view to fighting the employers, but 
also with the object of aiding the weak, 
the sick and the unemployed and of help- 
ing the widow and the orphan. The 
spirit of philanthropy and mutual aid 
among the trade unions created many 
excellent institutions, among them the 
gigantic co-operative societies which 
have become a model to the world. In 
November, 1843, a few artisans came to- 
gether in a mean inn at Rochdale and 
agreed to pay a penny a week into a 
common fund for purchasing a chest of 
tea, which was to be distributed to the 
members. From that small beginning 


sprang the great co-operative movement : 


which has spread from England all over 
the world. 

During the last few decades the char- 
acter of the great British trade unions 
has changed completely. Much of their 
philanthropic -work has been taken over 
by the State and by the local authorities. 
A comprehensive system of national in- 
surance has made the British trade 
unions fighting organizations pure and 
simple. The State has not only taken 
over the philanthropic business of the 
great labor organizations, and thus in- 
creased their fighting power, but has, 
in addition, vastly augmented their 
strength by placing them above the law, 
legalizing what is called peaceful picket- 
ing and allowing them to force the in- 
dependent workers into the trade unions. 
The result has been that the great trade 
unions dominate the British industries, 
that the influence of the trade union 
leaders is at least as commanding as 
that of the employers, that practically 


all workers in the principal trades are 
unionists.. During the last few years 
the number of organized workers has 
increased with extraordinary rapidity. 
They are supposed to number at present 
at least 7,000,000. 


RESTRICTION OF OUTPUT 


True to the spirit of the medieval 
guilds from which they have sprung, 
the English trade unions have, since the 
earliest times, pursued the policy of re- 
striction of output. Socialist outside 
agitators, who wished to utilize the 
organized workers for their own ends, 
strove to make themselves popular with 
the organized workers by encouraging 
reduction of production to the utmost. 
That well-known agitator, Mr. Bax, 
wrote in his “ Religion of Socialism ”: 

To the Socialist, labor is an evil to be 
minimized to the utmost. The man who 
works at his trade or avocation more 
than necessity compels him, or who ac- 
cumulates more than he can enjoy, is not 
a hero, but a fool, from the Socialists’ 
standpoint. 

Mr. Leatham wrote in “The Evolu- 
tion of the Fourth Estate”: 

It is the interest of the employer to get 
as much work out of his hands as possi- 
ble for as little wages as possible. It is 
the interest of the workers to get as high 
a wage as possible for as little labor as 
possible. 

In the “ Fabian Essays in Socialism ” 
we read: 

The workers have been taught by the 
practical economists of the trade unions, 
and have learned for themselves, by bitter 
experience, that every time any of them 
in a moment of ambition or good-will does 
one stroke of work not in his bond he 
is increasing the future unpaid labor not 
only of himself, but of his fellows. 
Througtiout the British trade unions 

the “scientific” doctrine of the limita- 
tion of output is preached. The men 
are urged to produce as little as possi- 
ble, “ to give the other fellow a chance,” 
“to make the work go round ”; and those 
who dare to produce more than the cus- 
tomary minimum are “ outed” by savage 
persecution. The result of this organ- 
ized and deliberate idling is disastrous 
to English industries and the workers 
engaged in them. The fatal effect of 
trade unionism upon the British indus- 
tries has been pointed out by many of 
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the most competent British and foreign 
observers. It was referred to in the 
report, “ Regulation and Restriction of 
Labor,” published by the United States 
Department of 'Commerce and Labor 
in 1904. 


A PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION 


The late Mr. Frederick W. Taylor, the 
eminent American efficiency engineer, 
wrote to me in 1918: 

Years ago I arrived at the conclusion 
that under-production was the mest seri- 
ous problem which England had to face, 
and in my lectures in this country I have 
almost invariably spoken of this, poeint- 
ing out the fact that the Enzvlish people 
—including their political leaders and 
the leaders of the trade unions—were, 
as we put it, ‘‘ barking up the wrong 
tree’’ in their effort to ameliorate the 
condition of the working men. 

No amount of readjustment of the 
joint rewards of labor and capital can 
make the English working man material- 
ly better off. Their only hope lies in 
an increase in individual output through- 
out the country. 

I know case after case in FHngland 
where they use exactly the same ma- 
chines as in this country, but at far 
less horse-power and at far less speed 
than they should be run, and in a man- 
ner so as to turn out nothing like half 
the work that is being turned out in 
this country; and this is due, not to the 
lack of proper machinery, but to the al- 
most unalterable determination of every 
workman in England to turn out as 
little work as possible each day in re- 
turn for the money which he receives. 
This with the English workmen is al- 
most a religion. 

In 1882, when I was a foreman in the 
machine shop of the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany. I first became thoroughly con- 
vinced of this fact. At that time the 
steel business in this country was com- 
paratively in its infancy, and it was im- 
possible for us to get skilled American 
workmen to carry on the steel business. 
There was at that time quite a large 
English immigration of skilled _ steel 
workers to this country, and we had to 
depend for some time upon these men to 
do our work. At that time there were 
no trade unions in the steel business to 
speak of in this country (at least, they 
were not powerful). In spite of this 
fact, however, I soon found that every 
English workman was doing everything 
in his power, first, to restrict his own 
output, and, second, to induce every 
other workman around him to restrict 
output to the maximum possible extent. 

After one or two years of unremitting, 
kindly effort, I found that it was ab- 


solutely impossible to persuade the Eng- 
lish workmen that it was to their in- 
terest to turn out a proper day’s work, 
or even to stop them in their campaign 
of persuading and bulldozing American 
workmen into adopting their theories as 
to the necessity for restricting output. 
As a result of this we were compelled, in 
our steel works, to absolutely make it a 
rule never to employ English workmen. 
From this time forward, even with un- 
skilled American stock, we were able to 
make extremely rapid progress. Our 
workmen had not yet been inoculated 
with this terribly pernicious fallacy that 
restriction of output was a necessity for 
the prosperity of the workman. 

To illustrate the restriction of output, 
we had in our works a locomotive and 
ear wheel tire rolling machine, which 
was bought from Tangye Brothers in 
England, and all the apparatus connected 
with this machine came from England. 
We had a splendid set of English work- 
men—that is, they were fine fellows, 
and were very skilled workers and per- 
sonally not lazy or shiftless—to run this 
machine. And yet, after working at it 
for three or four years, they refused to 
turn out more than fifteen tires a day. 
We called their attention over and over 
again to the fact that at this rate of pro- 
duction we were making no profit what- 
ever; that it was absolutely necessary 
to increase the production of this ma- 
chine. All our persuasion and all our 
talk were of no avail whatever, and we 
were finally obliged to discharge the 
whole lot of them, to get every man out- 
side of the works and ourselves to train 
in an entirely new and green set of 
American workmen, who had never seen 
a machine of this sort. Within three 
months after training them in we had 
increased the output from fifteen to twen- 
ty-five tires a day, and this output went 
on, right on the same machine, increas- 
ing, until, three or four years later, we 
had an output of 150 tires a day. 

The great obstacle which you have to 
overcome in England is not the unwill- 
ingness of the manufacturers to use 
modern machinery, but the unwillingness 
of your workmen to properly use modern 
machinery after it is installed. 


HOW GERMANY OUTSTRIPPED 
ENGLAND 


Previous to the war the production of 
iron was almost stagnant in Great Bri- 
tain, while it rapidly increased in Ger- 
many, as the following figures show: 


Production of Iron, 
In the United 
In Germany. Kingdom. 
4,658,000 tons 8,033,000. tons 
1913 ......19,292,000 ’*» 10,260,000 ” 
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Between 1890 and 1913 English iron 
production increased by 20%, while Ger- 
man iron production increased by more 
than 300%. In 1890 England produced 
almost twice as much iron as Germany, 
while in 1913 Germany produced almost 
twice as much iron as the United King- 
dom. In steel the position had changed no 
less strikingly to England’s disadvan- 
tage. Commenting upon the rapid ex- 
pansion of the formerly insignificant 
German iron and steel industry and upon 
the utter stagnation of the English iron 
and steel trade, which used to dominate 
the world, an authoritative German tech- 
nical handbook, “ Gemeinfassliche Dar- 
stellung des Eisenhiittenwesens,” Diissel- 
dorf, 1912, stated: 


No land on earth is as favorably situ- 
ated for iron production as is England. 
Extensive deposits of coal and _ iron, 
easy and cheap purchase of foreign raw 
materials, a favorable geographical posi- 
tion for selling its manufactures, rein- 
forced by the great economic power of 
the State, made at one time the island 
kingdom industrially omnipotent through- 
out the world. Now complaints about 
constantly increasing foreign competition 
become from day to day more urgent. 
These are particularly loud with regard 
to the growing power of the German 
iron industry. * * * 

The German trade unions, with their 
Socialist ideas, are opposed to progress. 
If their aspirations should succeed, the 
German iron industry would be ruined. 
An attempt on the part of the German 
trade unions to increase the earnings 
of the skilled workers by limiting the 
number of apprentices, the imitation of 
the policy which has been followed by 
the British trade unions, would pro- 
duce a_ scarcity of skilled workers in 
yermany as it has in England. The 
British iron industry should be to us 
Germans a warning example. The Eng- 
lish trade unions with their short- 
sighted championship of labor, with their 
notorious policy of ‘‘ca’ canny” (the 
limitation of output), and with their hos- 
tility to technical improvements, have 
seriously shaken the powerful position 
of the British iron trade. 


DOUBLE DANGER TO ENGLAND 


The war had disclosed the fact that 
under-production had endangered not 
only the economic position of England 
but the political and military position of 
the country as well. Germany’s extraor- 
dinary power of resistance was very 


largely due to the fact that she produced 
far more iron and steel than all the other 
European countries combined. Awak- 
ened to the danger, the British Govern- 
ment appointed committees to inquire 
into the position of- various important 
trades. Some of them stated that Eng- 
land’s inferiority in production and the 
stagnation of her industries, if compared 
with those of Germany and of the United 
States, were largely due to the restric- 
tive policy pursued by organized labor. 
For instance, the Government report on 


the engineering trades stated: 


Nearly. every employer who appeared 
before us had the same story to tell. 
Whilst alleging that the British mechanic 
stands secdnd to none of the mechanics 
of the world—that his skill, initiative and 
adaptability enable him readily to cope 
with all engineering manufacturing diffi- 
culties—each employer in turn complained 
of two things. The first complaint was 
that the workman deliberately restricts 
his output below that which represents a 
reasonable day’s work, and that this de+ 
liberate restriction does ultimately have a 
serious effect on his character and makes 
him physically incapable of producing a 
reasonable days’ work through hkabit 
which this restriction engenders. 

The second complaint was that the re- 
strictions imposed by trade union rules 
class as skilled work (a definition which 
can be determined by the rate of pay) 
that which is in fact unskilled work. 
These two points seem to include the main 
difficulties with which employers have to 
contend, and which present a most grave 
aspect if they are to continue after the 
war, in face of the great national prcb- 
lems which will then demand solution. 
We are satisfied that both these alleza- 
tions are founded on fact. 

The trade unions have in the past been 
very reluctant to admit piece rates. In- 
deed, even now, some of the unions for- 
bid their members to accept piece rates 
where these have not previously been in 
force, and where piecework has_ been 
started the members are asked to Gis- 
courage it as much as possible. It has 
also been evidenced to us that cases have 
occurred wherein, should the men earn 
more than time and a third, they have 
been fined by their unions. 


Another Government report on “The 
Position of the Iron and Steel Trades 
After the War” stated under the head- 
ing “Iron Castings ”’: 

The trade suffers considerably from re- 


striction of output by employes, and it is 
well known that although foundry work- 
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ers earn higher wages in the United 
States, the wages cost of certain standard 
articles produced in both countries is con- 
siderably lower in the United States (he- 
cause of larger output per worker). 


With regard to wire and wire nails 
the same report informs us: 


The manufacture of wire and wire nails 
is hampered in this country by the rules 
of the Workmen’s Society of Wire-Draw- 
ers that no man should take charge of 
more than two wire-drawing blocks, 
whereas in Germany and America no limit 
is placed upon the number of blocks an 
individual workman may attend. 

If the British iron and steel industries 
as a whole are to regain their place in 
the trade of the world, restriction of out- 
put must be definitely abandoned. Wheth- 
er it be used as a policy to be pursued 
or as an economic weapon, restriction of 
output is economically unsound and is 
utterly harmful, not only to the present 
prosperity, but also to the future progress 
of British industries. 


LOSS OF SUPREMACY 


England’s economic supremacy was 
based on her extraordinary superiority 
in production and trade. Toward the 


middle of the last century the United 
Kingdom was the manufacturer, trader 
shipper, engineer, banker and financier 


of the world. England produced two- 
thirds of the world’s coal and two-thirds 
of the world’s iron and steel. She worked 
up two-thirds of the world’s cotton 
and possessed two-thirds of the world’s 
shipping. Largely owing to the policy 
of restriction practiced by British labor, 
England’s superiority has declined, and 
the effect of introducing the best labor- 
saving machinery has been completely 
nullified. Coal is the, basis of the Brit- 
ish manufacturing industries. Coal pro- 
duction per worker per day has shrunk 
as follows: 


en 1.33 tons. 
RD sins pists 1.08 
BOOBs 663.465 1.10 


| 1.00 tons. 
13 F500 OBS- 
| ee 0.80 ‘ 


Since 1880 production per man has 
shrunk 39.85 per cent. The English min- 
er’s week consists of five shifts. As the 
American miner produces on an average 
nearly four tons of -coal per day, the 
American miner produces practically as 
much coal in a single day as a highly 
skilled English miner does in an entire 
week. Even in the American anthracite 
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mines, where coal cutting machinery is 
not used, production per man is practi- 
cally three times as great as in England. 


The English workers, in their deter- 
mination to keep output low, discourage 
the introduction of modern machinery. 
Very frequently the workers refuse to 
produce any more with the best new ma- 
chinery than they did with the most in- 
efficient old machines. Employers are 
thus discouraged to modernize their 
plants. In many cases the workers re- 
fuse to use new labor-saving machinery. 
Largely for this reason the introduction 
of the automatic loom and of many other 
labor-saving machines has been impos- 
sible. The English workers are almost 
as hostile to improved machinery as they 
were during the machine-smashing pe- 
riod, when hand-loom weavers went 
about the country destroying the new 
power looms. 


INJURY TO ALL CLASSES 


During the war vast quantities of au- 
tomatic machinery were introduced into 
English establishments. It was recog- 
nized that the damage caused by the war 
could be made good only by vastly in- 
creased production. However, during the 
war the power of organized labor had 
very greatly increased. The English 
trade unions, instead of increasing out- 
put, demanded higher and ever higher 
wages for a constantly decreasing pro- 
duction. Output per man is at present 
far lower than it was in 1913. Probably 
production has shrunk on an average by 
from 20 to 30 per cent. In some trades 
limitation of output has been particu- 
larly striking. The English bricklayer 
has reduced his production to a few hun- 
dred bricks per day. If one watches men 
at their work it becomes obvious that 
they find it exceedingly difficult to keep 
their output as low as has been arranged 
for by the unions. 

Naturally the limitation of output 
creates universal scarcity and dearness. 
The price of clothes, boots, furniture, 
houses, &c., has increased fabulously; 
and as British exports, measured by 
weight, are considerably smaller than 
they were in 1918, England finds it diffi- 
cult to buy abroad the indispensable food 
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and raw materials. These are unduly 
dear, and their price is still further en- 
hanced by the unfavorable English ex- 
change, which would easily be raised to 
the normal point if the workers would 
consent to do an honest day’s work for 
the trebled wages which they receive. 
Naturally the professional mischief mak- 
ers, the advocates of revolt and revolu- 
tion, the Socialists, the Communists and 
the anarchists, voiciferously proclaim 
that the scarcity and dearness of all 
goods are due not to general slacking on 
the part of the workers, but to the wick- 
edness of the capitalists, of the profi- 
teers. 

The great trade unions control many 
industries, not only because they have 
closed the vast majority of trades to free 
labor, but also because Parliament was 
shortsighted and weak enough to give to 
the trade unions a privileged position. 
For instance, as the law now stands, 
nobody is allowed to work in a coal mine 
unless he has worked in it under skilled 
supervision during two years. Hence, 
miners who have abandoned their work 
cannot be replaced by outsiders. A 
striking miner is perfectly certain that 
he cannot lose his job, that no other man 
will take his place in the mine. 


SEEKING A SOLUTION 


As organized labor has been given a 
preponderant position in many of the 


leading industries, many Englishmen, 
counting upon the innate conservative- 
ness and good sense of the workers, 
would like to place industry under the 
joint control of capital and labor. That 
is the ideal toward which many politi- 
cians, economists, employers and publi- 
cists are striving. It remains to be seen 
whether the ideal of a copartnership 
between capital and labor is attainable 
or not. Whether such a reorganization 
of industry will succeed or fail depends, 
of course, very largely upon the attitude 
of labor; it depends upon the question 
whether the workers will rather be 
guided by statesmen and honest men of 
enterprise or by cranks and professional 
mischief makers who are out not for re- 
form, but for revolution. Unfortunately, 
so far it seems that the organized work- 


ers are more likely to be guided by the 
allurements of the advocates of disorder. 
For instance, in a “ Memorandum on the 
Causes and Remedies for Labor Unrest,” 
signed on behalf of labor by the Right 
Hon. Arthur Henderson and G. D. H. 
Cole and presented to the National In- 
dustrial Conference—the text is given 
in The London Times of March 27, 1919 
—we read: 

The fundamental causes of labor un- 
rest are to be found rather in the grow- 
ing determination of labor to challenge 
the whole existing structure of capitalist 
industry than in any of the more special 
and smaller grievances which come to 
the surface at any particular time. 

These root causes are twofold—the 
breakdown of the existing capitalist sys- 
tem of industrial organization, in the 
sense that the mass of the working class 
is now firmly convinced that production 
for private profit is not an equitable 
basis on which to build and that a vast 
extension of public ownership and demo- 
cratic control of industry is urgently 
necessary. * * #* 

The second primary cause is closely 
linked with the first. It is that the work- 
ers can see no indication that either the 
xovernment or the employers have real- 
ized the necessity for any fundamental 
change, or that they are prepared even 
to make a beginning of industrial reor- 
ganization on more democratic princi- 
pica, * *-.* 

It is essential to question the whole 
basis on which our industry has been 
conducted in the past and to endeavor to 
find, in substitution for the motive of 
private gain, some other motive which 
will serve better as the foundation of a 
democratic system. This motive can be 
no other than the motive of public ser- 
vice. * * * This cannot be done so 
long as industry continues to be con- 
ducted for private profit, and the widest 
possible extension of public ownership 
and democratic control of industry is 
therefore the first necessary condition of 
the removal of industrial unrest. 


DRIFT TOWARD SOVIETISM 


A series of general suggestions for re- 
moving these causes of discontent is 
given in the memorandum. Among them 
are the following: 


A substantial beginning of the institu- 
tion of public ownership of the vital 
industries and services. Mines, railways, 
docks, shipping, &c., should be at once 
nationalized. Key industries and services 
should be at once publicly owned. There 
should be a great extension of municipa} 
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and co-operative control of 


* & * 


ownership 

local service. 

A graduated levy on capital, with an 
exemption for property up to £1,000. 

This authoritative declaration of faith 
is thoroughly representative of the policy 
pursued by the continentalized section of 
English labor. 

There is an unceasing struggle going 
on within the ranks of the trade union- 
ists between the advocates of a sober 
and sensible policy and the extremists. 
Unfortunately, the extremist minority is 
only too frequently able to carry the 
moderate majority off its feet. One of 
the most eminent labor leaders, the Rt. 
Hon. J. H. Thomas, complained at South- 
port on May 30, 1920: 

Half the difficulties we are experienc- 
ing are due to the fact that trade union- 
ists always allow the minority to do their 
business. 

Largely owing to promptings from 
Russian Bolsheviki, many labor leaders 
have been coquetting with the idea of 
using the power of organized labor for 
seizing the reins of Government, of re- 
placing the elected government, based 
on the will of the majority of the people, 
by a government of trade union secre- 
taries, more or less on Russian lines. 
Labor leaders have begun to interfere 
with the Government more and more 
frequently in purely political matters. 
They have tried to dictate the foreign 
policy of the country and have threat- 
ened to lame all the industries and to 
starve the nation into surrender unless 
the Government nationalizes the mines, 
abandons Poland to Russia, &c. The 


creation of the Council of Action was an 
attempt to set up an alternative govern- 
ment, a kind of Central Soviet. The 
Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas, a former Cabinet 
Minister, who tries at the same time to 
please the moderate and the extremist 
sections, frankly confessed that the crea- 
tion of the Council of Action “ meant a 
challenge to the whole constitution of 
the country, meant a fight against the 
Constitution.” 

While many eminent labor leaders try 
to conciliate the two sections of labor, 
desiring to place themselves at the head 
of that section which eventually may 
carry the day, others frankly confess 
that they would lead England toward 
revolution. Tom Mann, Secretary of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
expressed approval of all Lenin had 
done and proclaimed on.Nov. 10, 1919, 
at the Kingsway Hall, London: “I will 
do my best to imitate Russia.” George 
Lansbury, the editor of The Daily Her- 
ald, who was given £75,000 by the Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki, wrote on July 7, 1920, 
in that paper: “ Freedom is a bourgcois 
notion,” and advocated the introduction 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat as 
in Russia, in innumerable articles and 
speeches. The Daily Herald is the prin- 
cipal labor paper in England. It is the 
only labor daily, and is published in 
several hundred thousand copies. 

The forces of moderation and of revo- 
lution are contending for the control of 
the workers in England. Meanwhile the 
nation is declining and the workers are 
suffering want. 
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Final Session of Sixty-sixth Congress—Army and Navy 


Activities 


HE Sixty-sixth Congress assembled 
for its final session Dec. 6, 1920. 
Nothing notable marked the open- 
ing save that in the Senate 
President-elect Harding bade farewell to 
his colleagues in a felicitous address, in 
which he assured them that he would 
ever keep in mind the responsibilities of 
the Senate as a co-ordinate branch of 
the Government, and expressed a hope 
that with the Democratic members he 
would “find a common ground in the 
spirit of service.” 

On Dec. 7 the President’s message was 
laid before both houses. The message 
was largely devoted to domestic ques- 
tions, but one recommendation made was 
that the United States should grant a 
loan to Armenia, as it had done to other 
Governments during the war. The 
President also urged that the Philippines 
should receive their independence. Other 
matters recommended were: Revision of 
the tax laws and simplification of the 
income and excess profits tax; careful 
economy in expenditures and the creation 
of a budget system; Federal licensing 
of corporations; enactment of more 
stringent laws on cold storage and 
adequate measures for rehabilitating 
and training disabled soldiers and 
sailors. 


COST OF THE WAR 


The net cost of the war to the Amer- 
ican Government was fixed by Secretary 
of the Treasury Houston, Dec. 8, at 
$24,010,000,000. This, he said, repre- 
sented the “adjusted” expenditure ‘of 
the Treasury, excluding all outlays 
which had no relation to the actual pros- 
ecution of the war during the period 
from April 6, 1917, to June 30, 1920, 
covering the extremes of the Govern- 
ment’s wartime fiscal operations. 

The Treasury figures showed that 
total expenditures by the Government 
during the period indicated, excepting 
postal disbursements from postal rev- 
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enues, totaled the sum of $38,830,812,- 
895. Of this amount $16,078,844,097 was 
obtained in taxes and revenue from 
sources other than borrowed money. Mr. 
Houston said that a deduction of $9,523,- 
000,000—the amount loaned to foreign 
Governments—should be made from the 
grand total, since these loans would be 
repaid ~nd consequently could not be 
aan as an actual expenditure. The 
Secretary made other deductions, aggre- 
gating about $4,500,000,000, which, he 
said, represented the excess cost of Gov- 
ernment operations for the three years 
and three months over what they would 
have been in normal times. 


PEACE COMMISSION EXPENSES | 


President Wilson in an official com- 
munication informed the Senate on Dec. 
8 that the actual expenses incurred by 
the American Peace Commission in Paris 
totaled $1,651,191.09. The President 
submitted an itemized expense bill which 
covered the smallest details. The largest 
single item in the bill was $283,560.47 
for food, hotel and kitchen supplies, and 
the smallest was $166.17 for telephone 
hire. The mission of William C. Bullitt 
to Soviet Russia cost $5,000. 


ARMY AND NATIONAL GUARD 
GROWTH 


According to figures made public by 
Major Gen. Peter C. Harris, Adjutant 
General, on Dec. 7, the regular army and 
National Guard were keeping pace with 
each other in the development of 
strength under the Government’s plans 
for military reorganization. In officers 
and enlisted men these two arms of the 
military service had an aggregate of 
297,461. The reguiar army consisted of 
13,461 officers and 208,364 enlisted men. 
The latest figures for the National 
Guard showed that it contained 4,159 
officers and 71,687 enlisted men. In the 
guard and regulars combined there were 
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17,620 officers and 280,051 enlisted men. 
During November 8,858 officers and men 
were added to the regular army; 4,135 
to the total of the National Guard. 


NAVY BUILDING PLANS 


Secretary of the Navy Daniels, in com- 
menting (Dec. 10) on the announcement 
by the British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that Great Britain had decided 
to suspend naval construction, especially 
on capital ships, until the lessons of the 
war had been worked out, declared that 
decisions of foreign Governments as to 
their immediate naval programs would 
not affect the building plans of the 
American Navy Department or its rec- 
ommendations to Congress. The Secre- 
tary scouted the idea that the United 
States was entering into a naval build- 
ing competition with any nation, and as- 
serted that present and recommended 
building simply looked to the “ rounding 
out” of the navy, supplementing the 
great building program adopted in 1916. 


LEHIGH VALLEY DECISION 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad case, the 
second and last of the great anthracite 
anti-trust cases, was decided on Dec. 6 


in favor of the Government. The Su- 
preme Court held that the existing com- 
bination of the railroad and its principal 
subsidiary companies was in violation of 
the Sherman Anti-trust act, and, revers- 
ing the lower court, ordered a decree to 
be entered dissolving the combination 
and redistributing its stocks, bonds and 
properties so as to make each component 
part independent and competitive. 

The opinion of the court, as read by 
Justice Clarke, sustained in unequivocal 
language practically every contention 
raised by the Government in its brief. 
It was held that the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, through the company of the same 
name and other subsidiaries, monopolized 
the production, transportation and sale 
of anthracite coal from mines located 
along its lines; that this monopoly was 
sustained through illegal preference to 
the subsidiaries, and that the organiza- 
tion of the Coal Sales Company was in 
fact a mere device to circumvent the so- 
called commodity clause of the Inter- 
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state Commerce act, which forbids a 
common carrier to transport coal in 
which it has any interest. Evidence sub- 
mitted by the Government was accepted 
as proving that the railroad controlled 
60,000 acres of anthracite land along its 
lines in the limited area of anthracite 
producing territory and that 95 per cent. 
of the coal tonnage moved by the rail- 
road in 1908 was controlled by it through 
its complete dominance of the parent 
coal company which produced the ton- 
nage. 

It was announced that Justices Bran- 
deis and McReynolds took no part in the 
consideration of the case. Upon the re- 
ceipt of the news in Wall Street, the 
company’s stock advanced three points, 
though most of this gain was lost before 
the day’s trading closed. 


CONTROL OF STOCK YARDS 

In a suit filed Nov. 30, the Depart- 
ment of Justice asked the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia for 
authority to take from the packers con- 
trol of the stock yards and to appoint 
trustees to sell the yards to other own- 
ers. If the application should be grant- 
ed, the trustees, which the Federal Trade 
Commission numbered at from three to 
five, would be appointed by the court, 
which would determine their compensa- 
tion. The packers would be forced to 
deliver to the trustees evidence of stock 
ownership in stock yards, stock yard 
railroads and stock yard market jour- 
nals. Such holdings would have to be 
disposed of within two years. The trus- 
tees, who would report to the court every 
three months for instructions, would be 
selected from groups of nominees sug- 
gested by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, by other governmental agencies, 
by agricultural organizations and by the 
packers themselves. All books and pa- 
pers of the packers would be available 
to the trustees, including evidence of 
ownership by families of the packers. 

The Government’s action was taken 
because of the unsatisfactory plans put 
forward by the Morris, Cudahy and 
Swift-Armour interests, none of which, 
it was alleged by the Department of 
Justice, would have resulted in an actual 
change of ownership or control. 
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ANTHRACITE WAGE DISPUTE 


The question of wage increases in 
the anthracite coal industry, beyond 
the 17 per cent. advance awarded by the 
Federal Commission last August, was 
opened Dec. 1 at a conference between 
the Anthracite Joint Scale Committee 
and Secretary Wilson of the Department 
of Labor. The Secretary advised the 
committee that the Government would 
not interfere with any changes that the 
committee might agree to make in the 
Federal Commission’s agreement. This 
was understood to mean that the Scale 
Committee (provided the operators con- 
sented) might increase wages above the 
point laid down in the agreement under 
which the mines are now operating. 
Secretary Wilson’s statement was an in- 
terpretation of President Wilson’s recent 
letter regarding revision of the Federal 
Commission’s award. 

Operators’ representatives on the Joint 
Scale Committee, it was said, had held 
that they were without authority to 
agree to any wage increases in excess 
of the scales prescribed by the Federal 
Commission’s August award. That they 
had such authority was made plain in 
the conference, but no statement of their 
intentions was made by the operators. 


PAY OF RAILWAYMEN 


The United States Railway Labor 
Board was warned on Nov. 29 by War- 
ren S. Stone, Grand Chief of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Engineers, that the 
“ ultra-conservative ” leaders of the rail- 
road brotherhoods would cease their ef- 
forts to hold the men in check unless 
some plan were found to adjust differ- 
ences between roads and employes. Ap- 
pearing before the board with officials 
of fifteen other recognized railway 
unions, Mr. Stone declared that he and 
his colleagues had tried to embody the 
board’s decision of last July in agree- 
ments with 358 railroads, but that only 
four of these agreements had _ been 
signed. The decision referred to had 
raised railroad wages by $600,000,000. 
Request was made also that the board 
hold a hearing to decide on the creation 
of national boards of adjustment to hear 
and pass on controversies other than 


wage disputes. The matter had been 
pending for some time, because of the 
fact that the adjustment boards created 
under Federal control had no jurisdiction 
over disputes which had arisen since the 
restoration of the roads to private man- 
agement. The board agreed to an early 
executive hearing on the request. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INCREASING 


Curtailment in production, which was 
marked in the early Fall, was accentu- 
ated in November and the first half of 
December. From every par, of the coun- 
try came the news of factories closing, 
working on part ume or discharging a 
large number of employes. The shrink- 
age of output was especially notable in 
the automobile and textile trades. in 
Detroit 75,000 men were reported to be 
out of work. In Bridgeport 15,000 were 
unemployed, with the prospect that the 
number would be doubled by Jan. 1. 
Similar reports came from other indus- 
trial centres. In the New England tex- 
tile industries, curtailment of production 
reached a point where the output was 
less than one-Lalf that of a year ago. 
A few mills had shut down entirely. The 
majority had adopted a working schedule 
of three or four days a week. Only a 
few announcements of wage cuts ap- 
peared, however, and these, for the most 
part, were in small mills where opera- 
tives had the choice of a 10 per cent. re- 
duction or a shutdown, the manufac- 
turers contending that they were unable 
to continue business under the former 
wage'schedule. The Lawrence Manufac- 
turing Company in Lowell, Mass., :nown 
as the largest hosiery plant in the world, 
resumed production after a shutdown 
with a wage reduction cf from 20 to 33 
per cent. The American Woolen Com- 
pany announced that it had no wage cut 
in contemplation. In some commercial 
circles the view was expressed that the 
Christmas -trade, ein removing from the 
shelves of the retailers large stocks of 
goods bought at high-~ prices, would 
pave the way for an increase in produc- 
tion, and a consequent reduction of un- 
employment beginning with the new 
year. 

The House of Representatives, on Dec. 
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18, by a vote of 293 to 41, passed the 
Johnson Immigration bill and sent it to 
the Senate. Two amendments, one limit- 
ing the period of exclusion to one year 
instead of two, as the Committee on Im- 
migration had proposed, and the other 
allowing brothers and sisters of aliens 
now resident here to enter the country 
were each accepted by a large majority. 


DEBATE ON IMMIGRATION 


The debate preceding the passage of 
the bill developed a sharp difference of 
opinion between the advocates and oppo- 
nents of the measure. Party lines were 
not drawn, the principal proponents of the 
measure being Representatives Johnson 
of Washington, Republican, and Baker, 
Democrat, of California; Sabath of IIli- 
nois, Democrat, and Siegel of New York, 
Republican, led the opposition. The chief 
arguments advanced in favor of the bill 
were that at the present rate of immigra- 
tion 800,000 would enter the country in 
a year; that at the present time 2,000,000 
men were out of work with a prospect of 
the number being increased; that the 
housing shortage now existing would be 
rendered acute by the influx of newcom- 
ers; that the prospective immigrants 
were of a class who would still further 
congest the cities instead of working on 
farms or in mines, and that great num- 
bers of men infected with revolutionary 
views were either coming of their own 
accord or were being foisted on America 
by Governments who were “nxious to be 
freed from them. The efforts of the op- 
ponents of the bill were chiefly centred 
on an attempt to discredit the figures 
advanced regarding unemployment and 
housing shortage, and on criticism of 
technical features of the measure. 


REPEAL OF WAR LAWS 


Repeal of most of the war-time laws, 
including the Lever act, was voted by the 
House on Dec. 18. The vote was unani- 
mous, 323 votes being recorded in favor 
of the measure. The House, before tak- 
ing the final vote, accepted as an amend- 
ment the provision for inclusion of the 
Lever Food Control act, with the excep- 
tion of the section relating to rents in 
the District of Columbia. The amend- 
ment was carried by a vote of 179 to 137. 


The resolution, which then went to the 
Senate, exempted from repeal only the 
Trading with the Enemy act, the War 
Finance Corporation act and its amend- 
ments, and measures dealing with the is- 
suance of Liberty and Victory bonds. It 
was declared by the resolution that “ any 
act of Congress that by its terms is in 
force only during the existence of a state 
of war and a limited time thereafter 
shall be construed and administered as if 
the present war terminated on the date 
when this resolution becomes effective.” 

The measure as adopted was practi- 
cally identical with that passed by Con- 
gress just before the adjournment of the 
last session and vetoed by President Wil- 
son. 


ANTI-STRIKE LEGISLATION 


Unexpectedly and without a _ record 
vote, the Senate on Dec. 16 passed the 
Poindexter Anti-Strike bill, which makes 
it a felony for any person or persons by 
spoken, written or printed word or other 
means to advise, solicit, attempt to in- 
duce or persuade employes of a common 
carrier of the United States to quit their 
employment. The act as passed affects 
all carriers subject to the law to regu- 
late commerce. The measure, which is 
entitled “A bill to prohibit interference 
with commerce,” is very broad in its 
terms and affects not only employes but 
also officers, directors, managers, at- 
torneys and agents of common carriers. 
The penalties for violation vary from 
fines of $5,000 -to $15,000 and from 
prison terms of six months to fifteen 
years, according to the seriousness of 
the offense. 

Senator LaFollette was not in the 
Senate when the bill was passed. When 
he heard of the unexpected action of the 
Senate he announced on the floor that 
he would make a motion to reconsider 
the vote. The measure had been vig- 
orously opposed by trade and railway 
labor unions. 


THE BUILDING INQUIRY 
The Senate Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion, of which Senator William M. Cal- 
der of New York is Chairman, and 


which made a nation-wide investigation 
of the housing shortage, was authorized 
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by the Senate on Dec. 16 to extend the 
scope of inquiry so as to include the 
building trades situatio: in every State 
of the Union. For the purpose of ex- 
pediting the investigation, the Senate 
voted permission to the committee to 
employ counsel, with the limitation that 
the salary paid should not exceed $5,000. 


The extension of the committee’s pow- 
ers was caused by the scandalous condi- 
tions in the building trades that had 
been revealed by the testimony given 
before the Lockwood Committee, ap- 
pointed by the New York State Legisla- 
ture. Evidence given at its sessions had 
shown that a close combination existed 
between firms in the same line of busi- 
ness in various departments of the build- 
ing trades whereby competition was ab- 
solutely stifled. Contractors who ig- 
nored or defied the edicts of the combi- 
nat’-n were ruined by being denied sup- 
plies or by having their workmen taken 
away from them. Tribute was paid to 
union labor leaders, amounting in some 
cases to over a million a year. Work- 
ingmen were robbed by being mulcted 
of a large proportion of their wages un- 
der penalty of being discharged. Per- 
jury was committed by witnegses, while 
others were adjudged in contempt be- 
cause of refusal to answer the questions 
of Samuel Untermyer, the counsel of the 
committee. It was shown that minutes 
of meetings had been falsified or de- 
stroyed and that the most devious and 
unscrupulous methods had been adopted 
to hide the illegal methods of the com- 
bining parties. Over thirty indictments 
were returned and additional Grand 
Juries impaneled to try the cases of the 
alleged criminals, and there was every 
indication that the work of the commit- 
tee had barely begun. On Dec. 17, six- 
teen indicted firms pleaded guilty and 
were fined $5,000 each. It was the ap- 
palling condition of housing affairs un- 
earthed by this inquiry that prompted 
the Senate to extend the powers of its 
Reconstruction Committee so that it 
might ascertain whether a similar situ- 
ation existed in other parts of the coun- 
try. 

The United States Government on Dec. 
16 ordered the deportation to Russia of 


Ludwig C. A. K. Martens, so-called Am- 
bassador of the Russian Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment to the United States, on the 
broad general ground that he was af- 
filiated with an organization that seeks 
the “overthrow of the United States 
Government by force and violence.” In 
announcing the decision, William B. 
Wilson, Secretary of the Department of 
Labor, whose action had the approval of 
President Wilson, declared it could not 
be controverted that Martens was an of- 
ficial of the Russian Soviet Government 
and that the latter advocated the over- 
throw of the American Government. 


DEPORTATION OF MARTENS 

It was claimed in behalf of Martens 
that he was a citizen of Germany. Al- 
though the question of citizenship did 
not affect the consideration of his pres- 
ence in the United States in violation of 
law, the Department of Labor decided 
that he was a Russian. The decision 
directed the Commissioner General of 
Immigration to take Martens into cus- 
tody and deport him to Russia at the 
expense of the United States Govern- 
ment. Orders were further given that 
he be treated with the utmost courtesy 
and have the best available accommoda- 
tions in transit. 

The Martens case had been pending 
nearly a year. A warrant for his arrest 
was issued Jan. 2, 1920, but was not 
served for some time because of the fact 
that Martens was in the charge of the 
Senate Committee investigating Bolshe- 
vist propaganda. The Senate hearing 
was concluded on March 29. Martens, 
through his counsel, former Senator 
Hardwick of Georgia, surrendered him- 
self immediately upon its conclusion. He 
continued in the ex-Senator’s custody 
upon the latter’s agreement to produce 
him at any time on request of the de- 
partment. Preliminary hearing of his 
case was held on March 31 by Louis F. 
Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor. Tes- 
timony was taken upon thirteen different 
occasions in New York and Washington 
between March 31 and Oct. 13. Oral ar- 
gument in the case was begun by coun- 
sel on Dec. 7. 

More equitable 
$4,000,000,000 tax burden 


distribution of the 
which the 
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American people must bear for at least 
four more years was recommended to 
Congress by Secretary Houston of the 
Treasury in his annual report Dec. 8. 


TAX REVISION URGED 

The Secretary held that the excess 
.profits tax ought to be repealed. He 
believed it should be replaced in large 
part by some form of corporation profits 
tax. Reduction of the higher groups of 
the income surtaxes, accompanied by in- 
creases in the lower income surtax rates 
was also suggested by the Secretary, 
who asked that Congress consider such 
a general revision with a reduction to a 
maximum rate, lower than that .con- 
tained in the present law, provided ac- 
ceptable new taxes of equal yield could 
be found. The plain fact was, he said, 
that the present rates, which are as high 
as 70 per cent., could not be successfully 
collected, and that the effective way to 
tax the rich was to adopt rates that did 
not force investments in tax-exempt se- 
curities. He advised an increase of 2 


per cent. in the taxes on incomes up to 
$5,000 and 4 per cent. in the taxes on in- 
comes from $5,000 to $10,000. 


“ Revision of taxes should be effect- 


ed,” the Secretary wrote. ‘“ Unwise 
taxes should be eliminated. But any 
scheme which after this fiscal year would 
yield for several years to come less than 
$4,000,000,000 would be incompatible 
with safety and sound finance. And the 
country should face the fact that present 
taxes even may not in the future be re- 
lied on to yield sufficient revenue.” 

To make up for the estimated loss of 
revenue, due to revision, the Secretary 
suggested sources of revenue to be 
tapped and others to be changed so as to 
yield $2,000,000,000. The largest items 
would be 20 per cent. on corporation 
profits, distributed and undistributed, in 
a higher surtax rate, expected to yield 
$690,000,000; an additional 6 per cent. 
on corporate incomes, $465,000,000; re- 
adjustment of surtax rates on incomes, 
$230,000,000. In the readjustment of 
surtaxes on incomes, the Secretary pro- 
posed the division of incomes into 
“saved” and “spent.” On the former 
class he would limit the highest tax to 
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20 per cent., while the income spent 
would be subjected to a tax ranging as 
high as 50 per cent. 


NEW SHIPBUILDING RECORD 


American’ shipbuilders broke the 
world’s pre-war record of launching dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, according to 
figures given in the annual report of 
the Commissioner of Navigation, made 
public Dec. 17. American ships built 
and commissioned during the year ag- 
gregated 3,880,639 gross tons, the report 
declared, adding that British ships under 
construction on June 30, 1920, aggre- 
gated 3,808,056 tons. American. ship- 
yards reached a rate of 4,258,141 gross 
tons to the end of December, 1919. At 
the end of March, 1920, they had built 
steel ships alone at the rate of 3,679,- 
285 tons a year, a small portion of this 
being foreign tonnage. American ton- 
nage sufficient to carry 60 per cent. of 
the foreign trade of the United States 
had been registered July 1. During the 
year they actually carried 45 per cent. 
in value of the exports from the United 
States and 39 per cent. of the imports. 
In 1914 American ships carried but 10 
per cent. of this country’s exports and 
imports. Qne-half of the officers and 
crews of American ships engaged in for- 
eign trade are American citizens. 

HOUSE REAPPORTIONMENT 

The House Republicans, in caucus on 
Dec. 17, voted 106 to 61 to pass at this 
session a reapportionment law which 
would increase the membership of the 
House from 435 to 483. This would give 
the States one representative for about 
every 219,000 of population, as opposed 
to one for about 211,000 under the pres- 
ent apportionment. A bill for reappor- 
tionment on this basis had already been 
introduced by Representative Siegel of 
New York, Chairman of the Census 
Committee. Twenty-five States will 
have increases and no State will lose. 

Practically all the large gains in rep- 
resentation will be in States which went 
heavily Republican in the last election. 
These include five added in California, 
four in Michigan, four in Ohio, four in 
New York, four in Pennsylvania and 
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two each in New Jersey and Illinois. It 
is estimated that at least thirty of the 
forty-eight new Congressmen provided 
for will come from what is regarded as 
Republican territory. The banner gain 
in Demogratic territory is three in Texas, 
while two are added in North Carolina. 
Other gains in Democratic States do not 
exceed one member. 


OFFICIAL ELECTION RESULTS 


The official canvass of the votes cast 
in all the States in the national election, 
held on Nov. 2, 1920, has been completed, 
with the exception of four counties in 
New York State, where the variance 
from the unofficial canvass will probably 
be less than 1,000 votes. The returns 
showed that Mr. Harding had a popular 
plurality of 7,039,539. His popular vote 
was 16,181,289, against 9,141,750 for Gev- 
ernor Cox, the Democratic candidate. 
Eugene V. Debs, the Socialist candidate, 
received 941,827 votes in forty States. 
The eight States from which Socialist re- 
turns are lacking cast an aggregate vote 
of 23,582 for the Socialist candidate for 
President four years ago. 

The returns showed that the Republi- 
can vote this year nearly doubled that of 
the party four years ago, when the Wo- 
man’s Suffrage amendment had not been 
adopted. The increase in the Democratic 
vote over that in 1916 was about 12,000. 

In Illinois, the only State where the 
women’s vote was segregated, women 
cast 564,557 out of the 1,420,480 votes 
cast for Harding; 74 per cent. of all the 
women who went to the polls supported 
the Republican candidate, who received 
71 per cent. of the men’s vote. 


The minor parties did not have an elec- 
toral ticket in every State, and failed to 
nominate electors in a number of States. 
The Prohibitionists had a column on the 
ballot in twenty-four, and the newly- 
formed Farmer-Labor Party in eighteen 
States. The total Prohibition vote was 
195,923, and the Farmer-Labor vote 350,- 
267. To be added to the latter are 59,781 
votes received in New York Gity by Dud- 
ley Field Malone, the Farmer-Labor can- 
didate for Governor. 


DEFAULTS IN TAX PAYMENTS 


Treasury officials declared, Dec. 17, 
that there was every indication that col- 
lections of the Dec. 15 instalment of in- 
come and profits taxes would approxi- 
mate Secretary Houston’s estimate of 
$650,000,000, notwithstanding reports of 
the inability of individuals.and corpora- 
tions in various parts of the country to 
meet their obligations. They believed 
that these reports had been, to a great 
extent, exaggerated. Returns up to that 
time, it was stated, did not indicate any 
heavy shortage, and in New York tax re- 
ceipts were already within $10,000,000 of 
the amount estimated for that district. 

Relief for defaulting taxpayers was 
provided by the Edmonds bill, reported 
favorably by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Dec. 17. The bill would extend 
the time of payment for fifty days, from 
Dec. 15 to Feb. 5, without the imposition 
of the penalty for nonpayment. This 
penalty is a fine of $1,000 and 5 per cent. 
on the amount due. The interest of 1 
per cent per month, as provided in the 
Revenue law, is continued in Edmonds’s 
proposed amendment to that law. 
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The Status of the American 
Merchant Marine 


By GUSTAVUS MYERS 
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HE merchant fleets of the United 
States have attained a capacity of 
more than 16,000,000 gross tons. 
In 1921 the total will be 18,000,000 


gross tons. From a backward, conspic- 
uously inferior position the American 
merchant marine has become the second 
largest in the world in extent of tonnage 
and number of ships; in modernness of 
design, construction and equipment its 
fleets of steel steamers excell all others. 
This transformation has been the prod- 
uct of less than three years. For more 
than half a century before the United 
States entered the World War its mer- 
chant marine was insignificant, even 
paltry, judged by its colossal industrial 
progress and compared with the mer- 
chant fleets of some other countries. 
The long-persisting decadence of the 
American merchant marine began in the 
period just before the civil war. Pre- 
vious to that era its shipbuilding plants 
were numerous, and its ship construction 
activities remarkable. Its wooden ships 
were of a superior build and the best 
equipped and fastest in the world. The 
American inventive temperament, keen 
to introduce practical innovations, had 
made successive improvements in wooden 
ships. These reached their highest de- 


OF AMERICA’S 


MERCHANT MARINE,’’ &C.] 

velopment in the clipper ships, which 
outdistanced all other wooden vessels. 
Side-wheel wooden steamers had been 
put in use, but,.as America’s commerce 
covered all the seas, the wooden sailing 
ship was thought the more desirable, 
durable and economical for long voyages. 


CAUSES OF DECLINE 


The number and efficiency of American 
ships were such that in 1850 they car- 
ried three-fourths of United- States im- 
ports and exports. So briskly thriving 
were American shipyards that in 1855 
they built the unprecedented total of 
more than half a million gross tonnage. 
Of this, nearly one-half came from the 
New England shipyards. By 1860 the 
American merchant marine reached 
5,353,000 tons, which was 1,848,000 tons 
more than ten years previously and 
3,000,000 tons more than in 1840. Most 
of our vessels in 1860 were wooden sail- 
ing ships, and more than half of our 
merchant marine were registered vessels 
plying all the oceans in trade. The force 
of officers and sailors was a large and 
experienced one, with a world-wide repu- 
tation for efficiency and enterprise, and 
zealous to maintain its prestige. 

But the causes leading to the quick de- | 
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cline of America’s shipbuilding industry 
had already begun. America’s progress- 
iveness in shipbuilding compelled Brit- 
ish shipbuilders, ordinarily conservative 
by nature and training, to seek for new 
methods and designs. In 1855 they suc- 
cessfully experimented with large iron 
steamships. These they were able to 
build cheaper than could America. Eng- 
land had great accessible coal deposits. 
The cost of its labor in mining and man- 
ufacturing, and in operating ships, was 
much less than that in the United States. 
At the same time timber in America for 
wooden ships had to be brought from in- 
creasingly greater distances to the yards, 
thus adding to costs. Able to get wooden 
vessels cheaper in England, the foreign 
demand for American-built vessels 
abruptly diminished, and American cap- 
ital ceased investing in the production 
of American ships. 

A combination of other causes con- 
tributed to the speedy decay of America’s 
merchant marine. The civil war ab- 
sorbed general attention, diverting it to 
purely war problems. During this long 
conflict many American ships were dis- 
abled or destroyed, and others were 
forced to find protection under foreign 
flags. After the civil war internal de- 
velopment was the dominant considera- 
tion in America. Vast inland areas de- 
manded railroad transportation, and 
upon this and other projects American 
energy and capital were long concen- 
trated. In Congress, as elsewhere, rail- 
road building was, although not the ex- 
clusive subject, the uppermost one. To 
ocean shipping hardly any attention was 
given. 


VANISHING MERCHANT MARINE 


Most of the New England shipyards 
became almost moribund or entirely ex- 
tinct. A few iron steamships were built 
in American yards, but this was merely 
a flickering effort. America’s productive 
capacity and commerce grew hugely, yet 
its merchant marine decreased, and for 
more than a quarter of a century re- 
mained stationary at about 4,000,000 
tons, of which only a small part was in 
the foreign trade. In 1872 only 29.2 per 
cent. of America’s imports and exports 


were carried in American vessels. The 
percentage fell to 16.5 in 1881 and to 
12.9 in 1890. In many foreign ports the 
American flag was now seldom seen. 


The postal aid law, passed by Con- 
gress in 1891, had some effect in stimu- 
lating the building of a few American 
steel ships, especially passenger vessels 
for West Indian and transatlantic ser- 
vice. But in the carrying of American 
imports and exports the downward pro- 
cess continued. Although in 1900 the 
American merchant marine was some- 
what more than 5,000,000 tons, the per- 
centage of imports and exports it car- 
ried had decreased to 9.3 per cent., going 
still lower to 8.7 per cent. in 1910. In 
1914 the American merchant marine was 
nearly 8,000,000 tons. Yet only a little 
more than 1,000,000 tons were in the 
foreign trade, and but 9.7 per cent. of 
United States imports and exports were 
carried in American vessels. The carry- 
ing of America’s commerce had long 
been done mainly by British, German, 
French, Dutch and Norwegian ships. 


LESSONS OF WORLD WAR 


The severe lessons of the World War 
forcibly impressed upon the people of 
the United States the urgent need of 
creating a great American merchant 
marine. The entire world tonnage in 
1914 was about 49,000,000, of vessels 100 
tons or more. The American people 
were at once confronted with the dis- 
quieting fact that the great proportion 
of the supply of steam vessels was owned 
by the very countries which so unex- 
pectedly became emmeshed in war. They 
owned, it was calculated, fully 71 per 
cent. of these. Many millions of tons 
of the best of these ships were suddenly 
converted from commercial to war uses 
and other millions were held or hemmed 
in ports. These were mostly the very 
vessels that the United States depended 
upon to carry its normal imports and 
exports. 

The immediate consequences were 
serious to American interests of all kinds. 
There was little available cargo space, 
and freight rates kept increasing to an 
excessive point. Docks were congested 
with merchandise. These conditions 
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caused the price of exportable agri- 
cultural products to fall sharply. Within 
a single year the value of American raw 
cotton alone shrank 38 per cent., or from 
$610,00Q,000 to $376,000,000. Hitherto 
the people of the distinctly agricultural 
States had been indifferent, if not 
apathetic, to an American merchant 
marine. They now realized what great 
material losses its absence meant to 
them. 


With the increasing destruction of 
ships at sea and the impressment of 
labor for war purposes, European na- 
tions had to turn eagerly to America for 
ship construction. This included both 
the nations which had hitherto made 
their own ships and other countries such 
as Norway which had previously ordered 
their ships from England. The notable 
revival of activity, beginning in Amer- 
ican shipyards toward the end of 1915, 
was largely for foreign orders pouring 
in from Great Britain, France and Nor- 
way. The demand from Europe for 
American products was enormous and 
desperately urgent. But so great was 
the world’s shortage of ships that, al- 
though the most obsolete vessels were 
pressed into service, there were not 
enough ships for the normal increase of 
trade, far less for the abnormal exigen- 
cies of war. 


SHIPPING BOARD CREATED 


It was not until 1917 that the power- 
ful impetus for the creating of a large 
merchant marine began. Congress, by 
an act passed on Sept. 7, 1916, had estab- 
lished the United States Shipping Board. 
It was not designed as a war measure. 
The creation of such an organization had 
long been agitated as a potent function 
to develop the American merchant marine 
more systematically and effectively and 
to regulate foreign and domestic ship- 
ping. But, as war with Germany 
obviously drew nearer, the board was in- 
vested with extroardinary powers. By 
Presidential proclamation of national 
emergency, the Shipping Board was, on 
Feb. 5, 1917, given complete control over 
all vessels registered by the United 
States. 

Twelve days after a state of war had 
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been declared, on April 6, 1917, the 


United States Shipping Board estab- 
lished an auxiliary, the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, to which Congress gave the 
most comprehensive power to construct, 
purchase and requisition vessels. At dif- 
ferent times Congress authorized and 
placed at the disposal of the Shipping 
Board vast sums, totalling $3,671,000,000, 
for these purposes. 

Now that the all-dominant purpose 
was to win the war, it was necessary to 
supplant the commercial methods of 
peace times by a supreme policy of. build- 
ing and rushing ships, with costs subordi- 
nated as a minor consideration. Of all 
things ships were imperative. An im- 
mense array of soldiers and their equip- 
ment had to be conveyed to Europe, and 
although there were only British ships 
to transport most of these, American 
ships were needed to return them. Other 
fleets of American ships were pressingly 
required for both war and civil needs in 
the importation of indispensable raw 
material from various continents, and 
for the carrying of American finished 
products, for which there was a stu- 
pendeus demand. 


VAST SHIPBUILDING ACTIVITIES 


The program of. the United States 
Shipping Board was one of a magnitude 
which only the determination and intense 
application of war time could accomplish 
quickly and, on the whole, successfully. 
It called for the building of 3,164 ships 
of 17,515,000 deadweight tons (11,676,000 
gross tons). New shipyards were created 
with phenomenal, almost magical rapid- 
ity. There were only 61 shipyards for 
seagoing ship construction, with about 
75,000 men employed, early in 1917. By 
September, 1918, there were 341 Amer- 
ican shipyards for seagoing ship con- 
struction. They were all in a practically 
completed state, and had a total of 1,284 
launching ways. The common supposi- 
tion had. been that it would take America 
long to train a large, efficient corps of 
shipbuilders. But American skill in 
other lines was quickly adapted to ship- 
building, especially by the use of mechan- 
ical devices, and at this time American 
shipyards contained a force of 81.723 
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THE WENATCIIEE TYPE OF LARGE PASSENGER AND CARGO LINERS NOW BEING 


BUILT FOR TIIL SHIPPING BOARD. 


AMERICAN SHIPS, 


THESE VESSELS CAN CARRY 553 PASSENGERS 
AND 6,700 TCNS OF CARGO AT A SFEED OF SEVENTEEN KNOTS. 
THEY ARE OIL BURNERS. 


LIKE ALL MODERN 
THEY WILL BEGIN TO BE READY EARLY 


IN THE NEW YEAR 


workers on wood and composite ships 
and 277,159 workers on steel ships. 

The celerity and extent of ship produc- 
tion were unprecedented in the world’s 
annals. In the single year of 1918 more 
than 3,000,000 gross tons were built in 
American yards. This was higher than 
the whole output of the United States 
during the ten years 1907-1916; more 
than three times the amount launched 
during 1917, and it exceeded by more 
than 25 per cent. the combined output 
for the rest of the world for the year 
1918. 

SUCCESS WITH STEEL SHIPS 

The chief reasons for America’s phe- 
nomenal success in steel shipbuilding 
have been twofold. 

First, its yards are not old ones, en- 
cumbered with antiquated apparatus, as 
are most of those in Europe, where 
owners have been unwilling to undergo 
the effort or unable to incur the expense 
of completely rehabilitating them with 
a thoroughly modern layout and equip- 
ment. Of recent or comparatively recent 
origin, the great American steel ship- 
yards were laid out on virgin ground, 
and hence from their very inception 
could be and were equipped with the 
most improved labor-saving mechanisms 
and the most modern methods of struc- 
tural steel construction. 

The second reason has been the dis- 


carding of the old dilatory steel ship- 
building methods by which the plates 
were slowly put together after the frame- 
work had been built. The American 
bridgebuilder had shown how steel plates 
could be fabricated from wooden or 
paper patterns called templets. This 
idea was adopted by large American 
shipbuilding corporations before the war 
and extensively put in practice during 
the war. 


By this system it was not necessary 
to wait until one part of a ship was con- 
structed before proceeding with the other 


parts. From the light paper patterns 
steel plates could be molded with exact 
precision and in quantity production for 
the building of as many ships of the 
same class as the contracts called for. 
The plates could easily and expeditious- 
ly be fitted into place, and many ships 
could thus be built at the same time 
from one set of patterns. This fabri- 
cated system made practicable, at a 
minimum of expense, a large production 
of standardized ships. Great traveling 
cranes conveyed material throughout 
every part of the yard. To permit un- 
interrupted work, shipyards of the class 
of the New York Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion protected their workers from rain, 
cold and blistering Summer heat by a 
continuous roof structure over the main 
shops and ways. 
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GAIN OF 382 PER CENT 


After the armistice with Germany the 
Shipping Board canceled certain oy its 
contracts, but the greater part of its 
shipbuilding program remained intact. 
The first large additions to the Amer- 
ican merchant marine in the early part 
of the war had come from seized German 
and Austrian ships, commandeered for- 
eign vessels, ships for foreign account 
commandeered on American ways, and 
from foreign vessels either chartered to 
the United States Shipping Board or to 
American citizens. But, beginning in 
1918, the great increases were American 
vessels built in American yards. 


By June, 1919, the American merchant 
marine’s steam tonnage had made an in- 
crease of 17,746,000 tons, or a gain of 
382.1 per cent. over its steam tonnage 
for 1914. The entire American mer- 
chant marine in June, 1919, was 12,907,- 
300 tons. More than half of this was 
engaged in foreign trade—a_ striking 
change from previous decades, when only 
a comparatively unimportant part were 
vessels in foreign service. In 1914 the 
United Kingdom owned 41.6 per cent. of 
the world’s tonnage. Of the world’s sea- 
going tonnage the United States had less 
than 5 per cent. But by July 1, 1919, 
America’s gigantic shipbuilding produc- 
tion had made a great change. The 
United Kingdom’s proportion of tonnage 
fell to a trifle more than 34 per cent., 
while that of the United States increased 
to nearly 380 per cent., including one- 
fifth of the world’s seagoing tonnage. As 
the deliveries of ships contracted for by 
the United States Shipping Board cumu- 
latively progressed, America’s sea-going 
tonnage fast increased. 


REVOLUTION DUE TO OIL 


A great revolution in ship design and 
operation is embodied in a large part 
of the new American merchant marine. 
This revolution is comparable to the 
memorable one of a century ago, when 
steam power began to supplant the sail- 
ing ship. 

Realizing that the era of the coal- 
burning ships had passed, the Shipping 
Board planned the greater part of the 
new merchant ships to be oil-burners. 


By the use of oil as a motive powcr, 
engine room crews are reduced, cargo 
space increased, speed accelerated, and 
many other cconomies, large in the ag- 
gregate, are effected. The adoption of 
this new method of propulsion placed 
the new American merchant marine in 
a superior class by itself and has given 
it an enormous potential competing 
power with naticns the merchant marines 
of which are still largely coal-burning 
ships. It was not until after the armis- 
tice that most of the deliveries from 
shipyards of these new oil-burning ships 
began, and they have continued until 
now about sixty-five per cent. of the new 
American merchant marine is composed 
of oil-burning ships. In 1921 about 
three-fourths of the American merchant 
marine will be oil-burning vessels. 
Fully eighty-one . er cent. of the whole 
fleet is composed of steel vessels. From 
time to time the United States Shipping 
Board has sold vessels to private in- 
terests* so that the ships it now owns 
amount to about 6,000,000 tons. The 
Shipping Board is completing its pro- 
gram by building 120 vessels of 780,000 
gross tons. The total cost of its entire 
program has been, according to the testi- 
mony of Commander Abner B. Clement, 
executive assistant to Admiral Benson, 
Chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board, approximately. $3,500,000,000. 
Commander Clement gave this estimate 
in testifying on Nov. 11, 1920, before the 
Congressional Select Committee on Ship- 
ping Board Operations. Previous esti- 
mates had placed the cost as approaching 
$4,000,000,000. The exact sum of. total 
costs does not seem to be. yet known, and 
apparently because of the involved state 


*From the time the United States Shipping 
Board began to sell vessels. up-to. Nov. 1, 
1920, it sold to other than American com- 
panies 35 ships of about 123,000 tons.’ Most 
of these have been small ships of the Lake 
type of from 2,200 to 3,900 tons. Only a few 
were ships of about 5,000 tons, and the larg- 
est sold was of 5,375 tons. Of about 105 or 
110 companies to which ships were sold by 
the Shipping Board only seven or eight were 
foreign companies, and the vessels sold to 
these were ships for which no. purchaser 
could be found in the United States. The 
greatest proportion of ships disposed of to 
a single foreign country was _ 80,703 tons, 
sold to Belgian companies. To Spanish com- 
panies 15,425 tons were sold, and to French 
14,375 tons. Other foreign purchasers were 
Cuban, Philippine, Norwegian and:Japanese 
companies, which each bought one or sev- 
eral small vessels. 
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of accounts will not be known for some 
time. That there were cases of con- 
tractors’ extravagance and waste and 
dishonesty of some Shipping Board sub- 
ordinates was alleged in this investiga- 
tion. But even admitting the truth of 


this, it hardly detracts from the fact that 
the Shipping Board did accomplish the 


difficult task intrusted to it of building 
within a surprisingly short time a great 
merchant marine. 


Until early in 1920 United States 
Shipping Board ship construction over- 
whelmingly predominated. But in that 
year it diminished, and ship construction 
for private companies now considerably 
exceeds that of the Government. The 
class of ship construction for the Gov- 
ernment has been mostly cargo boats, 
as the war pressure was for this kind 
of vessel. 


BUILDING GREAT OIL TANKERS 


But with the worldwide demand for oil 
the urgent need of shipping and other 
commercial interests is for tankers. For 
private companies in 1920 there were 
built in American shipyards 379 vessels 
of 1,380,671 gross tons. Of these vessels 
61 per cent. are tankers for American oil 
companies. Some of the American tank 
steamers contracted for are giants of 
21,000 deadweight tons, the largest tank- 
ers in the world. The matter of oil sup- 


ply and distribution is increasingly one 
of paramount importance. So great and 
pressing is the demand for oil and so 
inadequate to current fuel needs is the 
American production—which is mostly 
of a fine grade—that increasing quanti- 
ties of oil, especially fuel oil, have to be 
imported by the United States, mainly 
from Mexico. 

The weakest point of America’s new 
merchant marine is in its paucity of 
ocean passenger steamers. Less than 10 
per cent. of its new merchant marine is 
composed of these. Such passenger ships 
as have been built or are being built by 
the Shipping Board are on a smaller 
scale than the larger British or former 
big German passenger liners. Recently, 
however, came indications of a strong 
probability that America’s passenger 
steamers would be increased by trans- 
ference of registry and new construction. 
The International Mercantile Marine 
Company transferred one of its ships 
from the British to the American flag, 
and this action, it is believed, is the 
forerunner of that company’s plan to 
place more of its vessels under Amer- 
ican registry either by new construction 
in American yards or by further trans- 
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fer to the American flag. But the most 
vital need is for permanent, new passen- 
ger routes not only to Europe, but 
throughout the world, so as to provide 
a direct passenger, fast freight and mail 
service with all countries with which 
America trades, and thus to obviate hav- 
ing to use the ships of competing na- 
tions. 

In a number of important respects the 
year 1920 has brought some notable 
changes. On the face of the figures the 
present American merchant marine of 
16,000,000 tons is a gain of more than 
500 per cent. over the American tonnage 
figures of six years ago. Of this tonnage 
13,789,000 are seagoing vessels, but sev- 
eral million tons of these are on the 
Great Lakes. 


LOSS IN WOODEN SHIPS 


The actual seagoing .American mer- 
chant marine is not, however, to be 
judged by the nominal figures, for these 
figures include—and legitimately so— 
the entire Government wooden steamer 
fleet. But the wooden vessels will have 
little or no part in overseas traffic. They 
are the products of a mistaken policy 
of the early rush of the war. Practi- 
cally all of them are unusable except as 
barges or converted sailing vessels. This 
wooden fleet comprises 605 vessels of 
1,963,150 deadweight tons. The fitting 
out of many of these ships was ordered 
stopped, and the ships placed in storage 
for eventual sale to private buyers. At 
least 397 of these wooden steamers will 
be a total loss to the Government unless 
purchasers can be found. 


In the James River alone there was 
anchored early in November, 1920, a fleet 
of 192 wooden steamers belonging to the 
Government. The sale of these vessels 
had been held over pending the appoint- 
ment of the members of the Shipping 
Board under the recently enacted ship- 
ping law. Many of these ships, experts 
think,can possibly be relieved of their ma- 
chinery and put to valuable use as barges 
for coastwise traffic. Each ship could 
earry 4,000 tons of coal, and with five 
or six of them towed by a tug, the traffic 
would, it is thought, be a profitable one. 
Their use for such a purpose, it is be- 


lieved, would greatly simplify the prob- 
lem of coal transportation for New Eng- 


‘land distribution. 


Wooden steamer building has been 
largely discontinued. While a year ago 
420,000 tons of these vessels were being 
built, only about 29,000 tons were recent- 


-ly under construction in American yards. 


More than 97 per cent. of the vessels 
now being built in American yards are 
steel steamers of the most modern design 
and equipment. 


Even subtracting these wooden ves- 
sels, the ships owned and controlled by 
the United States Shipping Board 
alone carried during the 1919-20 fiscal 
year 30 per cent. of United States ex- 
port cargoes and 27 per cent. of import 
cargoes. 


TOTAL OF WORLD TONNAGE 


World shipping of all types was on 
July 1, 1920, about 57,314,000 tons, or 
8,225,000 gross tons more than at the 
outbreak of the war. Nearly 80 per cent. 
of this gain was made in the fiscal year 
1919-20. In that year the United States 
contributed 3,000,000 gross tons, the Uni- 
ted Kingdom 1,800,000 gross tons, and 
other countries 1,600,000 gross tons. A 
year ago America greatly led in ship- 
building. But in 1920 American ship con- 
struction—according to the latest avail- 
able figures—has been nearly 1,750,000 
gross tons less than a year ago. On the 
other hand, Great Britain has this year 


_attained the lead in shipbuilding. Its 


merchant fleet, now totaling about 20,- 
000,000 gross tons, remains the largest 
in the world. But it is estimated that 
about two-thirds of the British merchant 
marine are coal-burning vessels, which, 
in comparative respect of modernness, 
makes it inferior to the American mer- 
chant marine. 


Lord Pirre, one of the foremost of 
British shipbuilders, expressed the view, 
however, that until shipowners were fully 
satisfied that there would be an abun- 
dance of fuel oil supply, they should 
proceed cautiously in converting coal- 
burning cargo vessels to oil-burning ves- 
sels. But the difference between the 
American and the British merchant 
marine lies in the fact that the American 
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ships were mostly built as oil burners, 
whereas most of the British ships would 
have to be converted, which would be 
enormously costly. 


To such an extent has the American 
shipbuilding industry decreased from its 
superlative activity of war times that 
about 52 per cent. of its 627 ways in 98 
shipyards capable of building steel ships 
are idle. More than 100 ways, chiefly 
on the Pacific Coast, are in process of 
dismantlement. The working force in 
American shipyards has gone down to 
about 150,000, but this is three times 
as many as were active in 1916. Most of 
the shipyards that have discontinued are 
of the “mushroom” class that sprang 
up suddenly during the war. The great 
shipyards are still in operation. 


EUROPEAN COMPETITION 


The disturbance of international trade 
because of low rates of exchange, re- 
duced freights, declining freight rates 
and other factors has everywhere crit- 
ically affected shipbuilding and ship- 


ping. British shipbuilders have recently 
been able to underbid American by a seri- 


ous difference. The United States Ship- 
ping Board has been selling cargo ves- 
sels of 7,000 to 9,000 deadweight tons 
for an average of $180 a deadweight 
ton and smaller vessels for an average 
of $150 to $160 a deadweight ton, while 
in England the shipbuilder’s average 
price for large vessels has been $160 a 
deadweight ton. French _ shipbuilders 
have also been sharply competing. In 
France shipbuilders have offered to 
build for $167.50 a deadweight ton the 
same class of tankers which in America 
cost $190 to $225 a deadweight ton. 


How long England and other countries 
will be able to hold the advantage in 
labor and other costs is problematical. 
The Shipbuilder, an English periodical, 
recently noted the approach of a period 
of depression in the British shipbuilding 
industry, and added: “ A point has now 
been reached when the high cost of new 
ships, combined with falling freights, 
makes it no longer a paying proposition 
to contract for cargo ships and a risky 
speculation for passenger vessels.” 


The effects of the dislocation of inter- 


national trade upon shipping have been 
worldwide. By October of 1920 about 
200 American steel cargo and wooden 
ships had been withdrawn from service. 
In the Port of New York alone about 135 
vessels of all types were, according to the 
American Bureau of Shipping, in a stato 
of repose. But the British coal stril:c, 
late in October, caused a sudden demand 
for coal exportation from America, and 
some of the idle American steel ships 
were pressed into unexpected service. In 
British ports more than 750 steamships 
of all nationalities have, it is reported, 
been laid up in harbors and several hun- 
dred in Japanese ports. 

To eliminate “cut-throat” methods 
from world trade, an international agree- 
ment to stabilize ocean freight rates was 
rapidly becoming a necessary expedient, 
Admiral Benson said in a statement on 
Nov. 5, 1920. An agreement to determine 
proper freight rates for all ocean routes 
would, he said, insure to every country 
an opportunity to engage in international. 
commerce on a basis of absolutely fair 
competition. 


THE WAGE HANDICAP 


Of particular promise to the American 
merchant marine are the changed condi- 
tions both in competitive operation and 
in personnel which have come since the 
World War. Competent authorities esti- 
mate that in the wage bill for a cargo 
ship of medium size there still is, com- 
pared with American operating costs, a 
difference in favor of European owners 
of about $1,000 a month, and in favor of 
Japanese lines of about $2,000 a month. 
The higher wage scale on American 
ships, as well as better provisions, quar- 
ters and other requirements, compelled 
by the United States laws, make the op- 
erating costs of American ships higher. 
But there is a decided and increasing 
tendency on the part of seamen of vari- 
ous countries toward an international 
equalization of wages and other condi- 
tions, bringing them gradually nearer to 
American standards. Another signifi- 
cant tendency toward this result is the 
growing policy of European shipping in- 
terests to discard cheap Asiatic labor, 
and employ seamen of their own nation- 





ality. Since the World War the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, through its train- 
ing schools and other agencies and by 
practical experience, has also developed 
an extensive and good corps of competent 
officers and men. 

The practical effects of the new Ship- 
ping act passed by Congress on June 5, 
1920, remain to be seen. One chief pur- 
pose of this law was to put a stop to 
various kinds of discrimination and pref- 
erences often used in certain foreign 
countries against American ships. Sec- 
tion 34 of this act gives the President 
full power to terminate all treaties re- 
stricting the right of the United States 
to impose discriminating customs and 
tonnage duties on foreign vessels, The 
act directed the President within ninety 
days to give notice to various foreign 
Governments of the termination of these 
treaties. But President Wilson, on Sept. 
24, 1920, refused to carry out this order. 
His grounds for refusal were that his 
denunciation of these treaties would im- 
pugn the good faith of the United States, 
and would lead to a ruinous retaliatory 
trade war. 


CONTRACT WITH GERMANS 


The policy of the United States Ship- 
ping Board evidently is in the direction 
of restoring amicable world trade rela- 
tions as fast as practicable. One signifi- 
cant indication of this was the recent 
contract, with the full approval of Ad- 
miral Benson, head of the United States 
Shipping Board, between the American 
Ship and Commerce Corporation and the 
Hamburg-American Line. 
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By this arrangement the American 
Ship and Commerce Corporation will 
have use of the facilities, experience and 
established trade routes of the Ham- 
burg-American Line. During the twen- 
ty years of the contract the American 
Ship and Commerce Corporation will 
have complete control of all activities 
of the Hamburg-American Line in the 
United States, and will have the right to 
participate in 50 per cent. of all business 
of the company originating in Hamburg. 
In return it will act as agent in Amer- 
ican ports for the Hamburg-American 
Line. 

W. A. Harriman, President of the 
American Ship and Commerce Corpora- 
tion, in making public the terms of the 
agreement has pointed out that all of the 
ships would operate under the American 
flag in services which before the war 
were mainly under control of foreign 
companies, and that if this opportunity 
had not been taken by an American com- 
pany it would have been seized by the 
shipping interests of some other country. 

The first declaration made by Presi- 
dent-elect Harding of what his public 
policy would be dealt with the perpetua- 
tion and expansion of America’s big mer- 
chant marine. He said that the United 
States must persist in every measure 
aiming not only to hold but to increase 
the proportion of overseas trade under 
the American flag. This, he explained, 
might prove difficult when Europe had 
rehabilitated its merchant marine. One 
of the measures that he has intimated 
should be adopted is the relieving of 
American ships from payment of Pana- 
ma Canal tolls. 





The Split in the Socialist Party 


Effect of Membership Tests Laid Down by the Communist Inter- 
national—Text of the “‘ Twenty-one Points ” 


HE division in the ranks of the 
Socialist and labor forces of the 
world caused by the organizing in 
Moscow in March, 1919, of the 
Third Communist International by the 
Bolshevist rulers of Russia, described in 
the July, 1920, issue of CURRENT HIsTory, 
has been greatly accentuated by the 
varied reception accorded to the famous 
twenty-one conditions of affiliation laid 
down by the Moscow leaders’ last Sum- 
_mer. In fact, leaders of the moderate 
Socialist parties say the Moscow dog- 
matists have added the prefix “dis” to 
the final word of the Marxian slogan, 
“Workers of the world, unite! ” 

Since the twenty-one points were 
adopted by the Second Congress of the 
Third International in the first week of 
August, 1920,*and submitted to the 
Socialist and Communist parties of the 
various countries for acceptance or re- 
jection within four months, as provided 
in Point 19, they have created more dis- 
sension in the Socialist world than was 
caused even by the great war, and the 
trouble has only begun. Already the 
powerful Independent Socialist Party of 
Germany has been split in twain, and a 
like fate appears to await the Socialist 
parties of France and Italy, while in 
Czechoslovakia, where the various Social- 
ist parties cast nearly half of the votes 
polled in the last general election, the 
division is practically complete. In the 
United States the action of the National 
Executive Committee in rejecting, on 
Dec. 6, the Moscow conditions is ex- 
pected to result in the loss of some of the 
extremist elements. 

As was explained in the July CURRENT 
History, the main difference between the 
supporters of the Third International’s 
program and their opponents consists in 
the fact that, while the Communists be- 
lieve that the capitalist system of pro- 
duction and distribution can be abolished 
only through violent revolution and a 
passing “ dictatorship of the proletariat,” 


the moderate Socialists think that the 
change may be effected through the use 
of the existing political machinery, with 
the necessary amount of agitation and 
education and the menace of a general 
strike by allied labor unions in case the 
ruling powers refuse to accept the will 
of the masses as expressed at the ballot 
box. The ultimate aim of both groups, 
with slight modifications, is the estab- 
lishment of a co-operative system of pro- 
duction and distribution of all the neces- 
sities and many cf the luxuries of life. 


RECENT BERNE CONFERENCE 


Refusal by the Executive Committee 
of the Third International, headed by 
George Zinoviev, to consent to any reser- 
vations or attempts at self-determination * 
by parties desirous of joining the Inter- 
national, led to the issuing of a call by 
the German Independent Socialists, the 
Austrian Social Democracy, the Moderate 
French Socialists and the Swiss Social 
Democracy for a conference to open in 
Berne, Switzerland, Dec. 5, at which 
representatives of such Socialist parties 
as had left the old Second International, 
but had not yet affiliated with the 
Third, could discuss plans for compelling 
Moscow to listen to negotiations, or, fail- 
ing in this, could lay the foundation for 
a Fourth International. At this confer- 
ence the German Independents were rep- 
resented by Georg Ledebour, Arthur 
Crispien, A. Hilferding and Kurt Rosen- 
feld; the Austrians by Dr. Friedrich 
Adler, the French by Jean Longuet and 
Paul Fabre, the British Independent 
Labor Party by Richard Wallhead, Fran- 
cis Johnston and Emanuel! Shindell, and 
the Russian Mensheviki by A. Martov. 
The Socialist Party of the United States 
had accepted the invitation to send dele- 
gates, but the time seems to have been 
too short, as it was not officially repre- 
sented, although Joseph Gollomb, an 
American, was reported to have spoken 
for the party. The conference decided to 
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call a general convention to be held ‘in 
Vienna, beginning Feb. 22, 1921. 

In the meantime the old Second Inter- 
national, embracing the British Labor 
Party, the Majority German Social 
Democratic Party, the Belgian Labor 
Party, the Dutch Social Democratic 
Labor Party, the Swedish and Danish 
Socialist Parties and the Polish Socialist 
Party, from its new headquarters in 
London, launched a defiance to the Mos- 
cow body in November in which it in- 
sisted that it was the real International, 
after all, and would eventually unite the 
workers of the world and lead them to 
the final struggle against capitalism. 
This manifesto was signed by Arthur 
Henderson and Ramsay MacDonald 
(England), Otto Wels (Germany), Emil 
Vandervelde and Camille Huysmans 
(Belgium), P. J. Troelstra (Holland), 
and Arthur Engberg (Sweden). 


THE SPLIT IN GERMANY 

The position of the Socialist and Com- 
munist parties in the various countries 
in relation to the Third International at 
this writing (Dec. 15, 1920) may be 
summarized as follows: 

In Germany the supporters of the 
twenty-one points had a majority in the 
Halle Convention of the Independent 
Socialist Party and voted on Oct. 16, 227 
to 156, for their acceptance, after listen- 
ing to their defense by George Zinoviev 
and their condemnation by A. Martov. 
The moderate element, led by Ledebour, 
Crispien, Wilhelm Dittmann and Hilferd- 
ing, bolted the meeting and held a rump 
convention, while the extremists, headed 
by Ernest Daumig, Walter Stécker and 
Adolph Hoffmann, stayed in the hall and 
rejoiced over their victory. Subsequently, 
fifty-nine of the eighty-one Independent 
Deputies in the Reichstag announced 
their support of the moderates, as did 
most of the leading Independent news- 
papers, including the Berlin Freiheit and 
the Leipziger Volkszeitung. The party 
membership, approximating 1,000,000, 
seemed about equally divided. The 
moderate faction claimed the right to the 
party’s name and property, and managed 
to hold possession in most parts of the 
country. 


At a convention of the Communist 
Party, held a few weeks later, the Mos- 
cow program was accepted and the Left 
Wing Independents, dubbed the “ New 
Communists,” were invited to unite with 
the “Old Communists.” This union was 
effected at a joint convention held Dec. 
5, making the “ German section of the 
Third Communist International,” a party 
with 24 members in the Reichstag and 
about 500,000 dues-paying adherents. 
Plans were also made to try to bring the 
fire-eating Communist Labor Party 
within the fold. The Majority. Socialists 
are holding out olive branches to the 
moderate Independents, but the latter 
still insist they can have nothing to do 
with the “social patriots” who sup- 
ported the Kaiser’s war. 

The Austrian Social Democracy, with 
a membership of about 335,000, and the 
second strongest position in the Reichs- 
rat, has left the Second International; at 
its convention, held the first week of No- 
vember, it voted, however, to expel 
Joseph Frey and Franz Rothe, prominent 
agitators for the Third International, 
and their followers. The Communist 
Party of Austria is a small group, which 
obeyed orders from Nikolai Lenin and 
ran a ticket in the October elections, but 
failed to elect any one. 


CLEAVAGE IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


In France and Italy conditions parallel 


each other. The French Socialists were 
scheduled to meet in Tours on Christmas 
Day in a special national convention to 
settle the question of affiliation with 
Moscow, and their Italian comrades were 
to do the same thing at the same time. 
In both countries the outlook indicated 
popular majorities for acceptance of the 
twenty-one points, with the leaders and 
Deputies fairly equally divided. Longuet 
and Leon Blum, supported by the 
moderate element among the French 
Socialists, are for making specific reser- 
vations covering conditions in the dif- 
ferent countries, while Marcel Cachin 
and L. O. Frossard, with their followers, 
accept the Moscow program in full. In 
Italy Editor Serrati of l’Avanti and 
Deputy Modigliani take the Longuet 
position, while Secretary Bombacci and 
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Deputy Graziadei line up with Cachin. 
Preliminary district conventions in both 
countries showed majorities for the Mos- 
cow dictum, and so much bitterness was 
displayed that it seemed certain that 
both parties would be split into warring 
groups at the. national gatherings. 

In Great Britain the Labor Party 
never seriously considered affiliation 
with Moscow, and when a Communist 
Party was organized last August and 
applied for admission to the Labor Party 
as a group, it was refused. There was 
so much dissension in the Dutch Com- 
munist Party over the Moscow program 
that a convention held in October failed 
to settle the problem, and it was put over 
to a later meeting. The regular Dutch 
Socialist Party hasn’t considered affilia- 
tion. The Belgian Labor Party took up 
the Moscow question at its October con- 
vention and voted against affiliation by 
an immense majority. 

The Left Wing Swedish Socialist 


Party’s Executive Committee voted on 
Oct. 21 to adhere to the Third Interna- 
tional, but the question will be decided 
by a referendum to be held in February. 


The Moderate Swedish Socialists, with 
seventy-six Deputies compared with four 
elected by the Left Wing, stand by the 
old International. Differences that arose 
in the Norwegian Socialist Party over 
the matter of affiliation were so serious 
that the Executive Committee asked Mos- 
cow for permission to delay the special 
convention beyond the stipulated four 
months. Subsequently the National 
Committee voted 20 to 3 for acceptance 
of the twenty-one points. The anti- 
Communist fraction of the party, which 
had declared its intention of organizing 
a new Socialist party, had no representa- 
tives on the National Committee. The 
tiny Left Wing group of Danish Social- 
ists accepted the Moscow conditions at a 
convention held in November. 

The Executive Committee of the Swiss 
Socialist Party voted, 47 to 12, against 
adherence on Oct. 10, and called a special 
party convention for Dec. 10 to settle 
the question. The delegates voted 359 
to 213 against affiliation, whereupon the 
Left Wing delegates left the hall, de- 
claring they would quit the party. 


A Moscow report of Nov. 15 said 
that the Finnish Social Democratic 
Party had voted in convention to with- 
draw from the Second International. In 
the Caucasus, the Communists of Azer- 
baijan are for Moscow, naturally, as they 
are under the thumb of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, while the same fate has over- 
taken Armenia. Georgia, however, is 
trying to get along as a plain Social 
Democratic republic. 


ISSUE IN THE BALKANS 


The situation in the Balkan States is 
not clear, but it has been reported that 
the Greek Socialist Party has been ad- 
mitted to the Third International, and, 
because of the radical stand of the Ru- 
manian Socialists and the Bulgarian 
Communists, it may be taken for granted 
that they will stand with Moscow. The 
Moderate Bulgarian Socialist Party was 
split at its October convention when it 
voted, 106 to 28, against accepting the 
twenty-one points, and the minority werit 
over to the Communists. In Jugoslavia 
the Communists showed great strength 
in the municipal and general elections, 
and.are also likely to stand with Moscow. 
In Czechoslovakia Premier Vlastimil 
Tusar was forced out of office because 
of the division in his party, the Social 
Democratic, over the Third International, 
and the split was completed at a na- 
tional convention held the last week in 
November. In the meantime the fol- 
lowers of Alois Muna, the Czech Com- 
munist chief, had already organized a 
Left Wing group in the Chamber of 
Deputies. The German Social Demo- 
cratic Party in Czechoslovakia voted 293 
to 144 against affiliation with Moscow. 

On Dec. 9 supporters of the Right 
Wing attacked members of the Left 
Wing, who were occupying the Social 
Democratic Party’s central office in 
Prague in defiance of a court order in 
favor of the moderates and expelled them 
after a sharp clash in which seven ger- 
darmes, three policemen and about forty 
civilians, were wounded and fifty arrests 
made. — 

Spanish Socialists are also divided over 
the Moscow program and, despite vague 
reports to the contrary, appear to be 
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delaying action until they hear the re- 
port of Fernando de los Rios, whom they 
sent to Moscow to take up the matter 
with the Executive Committee of the 
Third International. In Latin America 
the only country where action has been 
taken is Uruguay, where the Socialist 
Party Congress voted on Sept. 22 to join 
the Third. There have been many re- 
ports from Mexico telling of alleged Bol- 
shevist activities there, but no organized 
group amounting to anything in numbers 
has announced its support of Moscow. 

The Socialist Labor Party of Palestine 
(Poale Zion) was refused admission in 
September by the Executive Committee 
of the Third International and told to 
purge itself of some bourgeois tenden- 
cies before again seeking entry. 


STATUS OF AMERICAN SOCIALISTS 


With the publication in The New York 
Call, a Socialist Party newspaper, on 
Nov. 30 of what appeared to be an 
ultimatum by the Executive Committee 
of the Third International issued in re- 
sponse to the application for affiliation, 
with reservations, made by the Socialist 
Party of the United States as the result 
of the indorsement by referendum vote 
of the action to that effect taken by the 
party’s national convention held in May, 
all prospects of such affiliation seemed 
to be blasted. 


The Moscow ultimatum, which was 
originally printed in The Russian Press 
Review, a Communist propaganda organ 
published in English for distribution 
abroad, not only rejected the idea that 
the American Socialists be allowed to 
follow their own way of trying to cap- 
ture the-powers of Government, without 
the adoption of any “ dictatorship of the 
proletariat ” formulas, but it denounced, 
with much verbiage, such Socialist lead- 
ers as Morris Hillquit, Algernon Lee, 
James Oneal, Meyer London and Victor 
Berger, as “ one-hundred per cent. Amer- 
icans,” “yellow reformists,” &c.; it ex- 
pressed astonishment that their party 
should have had the assurance to apply 
for admission to the Communist Inter- 
national, and ended by calling upon the 
American workers to leave the Socialist 


Party and join the United Communist © 
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Party. The latter organization comprises 
the major portions of the outlawed Com- 
munist and Communist Labor Parties; it 
carried on an anti-voting propaganda 
during the Presidential campaign. 

When the National Executive Commit- 
tee of the Socialist Party met in Chicago 
a week subsequent to the publishing of 
the Moscow manifesto, it simply reaf- 
firmed the attitude of the party as a 
whole by declaring that while it was in 
sympathy with the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment and desirous of joining the 
Third International, it did not intend to 
swallow the twenty-one points without 
modifications. The resolution to that 
effect said: “ We concede to the Rus- 
sian comrades the right to formulate 
their own internal policies without inter- 
ference from any other section of the 
working class movement of the world. 
What we concede to them we claim for 
ourselves.” 


The split caused by the program of 
the Communist International has also 
extended to the Young People’s Socialist 
International, and two rival bodies are 
striving for the support of the young 
people’s organizations in the various 
countries. Divisions have taken place in 
several cases, in the majority of which 
the larger part of the young people’s 
organizations has favored the Third 
International. Among the more im- 
portant groups lining up with Moscow 
are the Young Socialists of France and 
the German-speaking Socialist Youths of 
Czechoslovakia. 


EFFECT ON LABOR UNIONS 


In addition to dividing the political 
labor movement, the Third International 
insists (see Point 10) that its members 
shall wage war upon the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, organized 
by trade union leaders from practically 
all countries at a conference held in 
Amsterdam in the Summer of 1919. The 
Communists founded an International 
Council of Trade Unions at the Moscow 
congress on the authority of representa- 
tive of the Russian unions and _ indi- 
viduals claiming to speak for many 
organized workers in France, Italy, 
Spain, England and the Balkans, but thus 
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far the only national organizations of 
trade unionists outside of Russia to join 
it have been the Jugoslav Tailors’ Union 
and Building Workers’ Union. When a 
proposal to affiliate with Moscow was 
brought up at the national convention 
of the French Federation of Labor on 
Oct. 2 it was voted down, 1,478 to 602, 
and on Dec. 1 the National Committee 
of the French Federation of Agricultural 
workers was reported as having decided 
to expel any local union adhering to the 
Moscow International. At the London 
congress of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions in November the ques- 
tion of joining with Moscow was raised 
—and voted down, 22,122,000 to 150,000. 
The delegates of the Italian unions, rep- 
resenting 2,300,000 members, voted blank. 
The Norwegians voted for Moscow. 
The Communist Union chiefs have issued 
several long denunciations of what they 
eall the “ Yellow Amsterdam Interna- 
tional,” and the officers of the latter 
body—W. A. Appleton of England, Presi- 
dent (succceded by J. H. Thomas); Leon 
Jouhaux of France, First Fice President; 
C. Mertens of Belgium, Second Vice 


President, and Edo Fimmen and Yan 
Oudegeest of Holland, Secretaries—have 
replied in kind. 


The Executive Committee of the Third 
International, elected at the August con- 
gress, as given in a Moscow dispatch, 
was made up of Zinoviev, Bukharin, 
Radek, Tomski and Kobozky, named by 
the Russian Communist Party; Paul 
Levi, Germany; Harry Quelch, England; 
C. Rosmer, France; Signor Serrati, Italy; 
Herr Steinhardt, Austria; M. Frika, 
Scandinavia; M. Chaklin, Bulgaria; M. 
Milkich, Jugoslavia; M. Radnyansky, 
Hungary; Sultan Cada, Near East; M. 
Pek, Far East; David Wynkoop, Hol- 
land; M. Manxer, Finland, and John 
Reed (who died in Moscow of typhus on 
Oct. 17), the United States. 


THE TWENTY-ONE CONDITIONS 


The conditions for admission to the 
Third International—the formulas by 
means of which the Moscow Communists 
are forcing a clear-cut division through- 
out the world between the moderate and 
radical Socialists—were put forth in 


various discursive documents at first, 
but were at length crystallized in the 
famous “twenty-one points ” which are 
now causing the commotion and cleavage 
that Lenin and Zinoviev intended they 
should produce in the Socialist and labor 
world. The text of these conditions is 
as follows: 


1. All propaganda and agitation must bear 
a really Communist character and correspond 
to the program and the decision of the 
Third International. All press organs of 
the party must be directed by reliable Com- 
munists who have proved their devotion to 
the cause of the proletariat. The dictator- 
ship of the proletariat must not be simply 
spoken of in a conventional prepared 
formula, but it must be so propagated that 
its necessity becomes intelligible to every 
siggple workman, working woman, soldier 
and peasant from the facts of daily life, 
which must be systematically observed and 
exploited day by day by our press. 

The periodical and non-periodical press, as 
well as all party publications, must be com- 
pletely under the control of the Executive 
Committee of the party, without reference to 
the question whether the whole party is legal 
or illegal at the moment concerned. It is 
inadmissible that the publishing offices of 
the party should misuse their autonomy and 
carry on a policy which does not entirely 
correspond to the policy of the party. 

In the columns of the press, in popular 
assemblies, in the trade unions, in con- 
sumers’ associations—everywhere where the 
supporters of the Third International can 
gain admission—it is necessary systematically, | 
and unmercifully to brand not only the 
bourgeoisie, but also their accomplices, the 
reformists of all shades. 


2. Every organization which desires to join 


the Communist International must consist- 
ently and systematically dismiss the reform- 
ist and ‘‘ centre ’’ elements from all more 
or less responsible posts of the labor move- 
ment (party organizations, editorial staffs, 
trade unions, parliamentary fractions, co- 
operative societies, community administra- 
tions) and supplant them ky tried Com- 
munists, without taking offense if, especially 
at the beginning, simple workers from the 
masses gain the places of the ‘‘ experienced ’”’ 
opportunists. 

8. In almost all countries of Europe and 
America the class struggle is entering the 
phase of civil war. Under such conditions 
the Communists can have no confidence in 
bourgeois laws. It is their duty to create 
everywhere a parallel legal apparatus or 
organization which will be of aid to the 
party in the decisive moment to fulfill its 
duty toward the revolution. In all the 
countries where the Communists, as a result 
of the state of siege and of exceptional laws, 
have no possibility of carrying on their 
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work legally, the combination of the legal 
with the illegal activity is unconditionally 
necessary. 


ILLEGAL AGITATION IN ARMIES 


4. The duty of spreading Communist ideas 
includes the special obligation of an empha- 
sized, systematic propaganda in the army. 
Where this agitation is impeded by excep- 
tional laws, it must be carried out illegally. 
The giving up of such work would signify 
treason to the revolutionary duty and be in- 
compatible with membership in the Third 
International. 

5. A systematic agitation according to a 
definite plan is necessary in the rural dis- 
tricts. The working classes will not be able 
to win if they have not behind them the 
country proletariat and at least part of the 
poorest peasants, and if they have not se- 
cured by their policy the neutrality of a 
part of the remaining village population. 
The Communist work is now gaining promi- 
nent significance in the rural districts. It 
must be carried forward especially with the 
help of the revolutionary Communist work- 
men of town and country who have con- 
nections with the rural districts. The re- 
nunciation of this work or its transfer into 
undependable, semi-reformist hands is equi- 
valent to a renunciation of the proletarian 
revolution. 

6. It is the duty of every party which 
wishes to belong to the Third International 
to expose not only open social patriotism, but 
also the insincerity and hypocrisy of social 
pacifism ;;to keep systematically before the 
eyes of workmen the fact that without a 
revolutionary overthrow of capitalism no in- 
ternational courts of arbitration, no agree- 
ments regarding limitation of armaments, no 
‘“‘ democratic ’’ renovation of the League of 
Nations, will be able to avert new imperial- 
ist wars. 


MUST BREAK WITH MODERATES 


7. It is the duty of parties which wish to 
belong to the Communist International to ac- 
knowledve the complete break with reform- 
ism and with the policy of the ‘‘ Centre,’’ 
and to propagate this breach in the widest 
circles of the marty membership. Without 
this a consequent Communist policy is im- 
possible. 

The Communist International demands un- 
conditionally and peremptorily the accomp- 
lishment of this breach within the shortest 
possible time. The Communist International 
cannot allow that notorious opportunists, 
such as Turatti, Kautsky, Hilferding, Hill- 
quit, Longuet, MacDonald, Modigliani, &c., 
should have the right to become members 
of the Third Internatinal. That could only 
lead to a situation in which the Third Inter- 
national would in great degree become 
similar to the broken-up Second Interna- 
tional. 

8. In the question of colonies and of op- 
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pressed nations a specially prominent and 
clear position is necessary on the part of 
the parties of those countries whose bour- 
geoisie are in possession of colonies and 
oppress other nations... Every party which 
wishes to belong to the Third International 
is obliged to unmask the tricks of ‘‘ its’’ im- 
perialists in the colonies, to support every 
movement for freedom in the colonies, not 
only in words, but also in deeds, to demand 
the expulsion of its native imperialists from 
these colonies, to create in the hearts of the 
workmen of their country a really brotherly 
relation to the working population of the 
colonies and to the oppressed nations, and 
to carry on among the troops of their coun- 
try a systematic agitation against any sort 
of oppression of the colonial peoples. 

9. Every party which desires to join the 
Communist International must systematically 
and constantly develop a communist activity 
within the trade unions, the workmen’s and 
factory councils, the consumers’ societies and 
other mass organizations of the workmen. 
Within these organizations it is necessary to 
organize Communist “ cells,’’ which by con- 
stant, perseverant work shall win the trade 
unions, &c., over to the cause of Communism. 
The ‘‘ cells’’ are obliged in their daily work 
to unmask everywhere the treason of the 
social-patriots and the fickleness of the 
‘*‘Centre.’’ The Communist ‘“ cells’? must 
be completely’ subordinated to the whole 
party. 

10. Every party belonging to the Third 
International is obliged to wage a stubborn 
war against the Amsterdam ‘‘ International ”’ 
of the yellow trade unions. They must most 
emphatically propagate among the unions 
of organized workmen the necessity of a 
breach with the yellow Amsterdam interna- 
tional. They must support by all means the 
rising international unification of red trade 
unions which join the Communist Interna- 
tional. 

11. Parties which wish to belong to the 
Third International are obliged to subject 
to a revision the personnet of the parlia- 
mentary faction, to eliminate from it all in- 
dependable elements, to subordinate these 
factions not only in words but in fact to the 
party Executive Committee by demanding of 
every Single Communist’ Member of Parlia- 
ment that-he subordinate his whole activity 
to the interests of a really revolutionary 
propaganda and agitation. 

12. The parties belonging to the Communist 
International must be developed on the basis 
of the principle of democratic decentralism. 
In the present epoch of intensified civil war 
the Communist Party will only be in a 
position to carry out its duty if it is organ- 
ized in the most centralized manner possible, 
if iron discipline rules in it, and if its party 
leaders, supported by the confidence of the 
party membership, are furnished with the 
most complete power, authority and compe- 
tences. 

13. The Communist Parties of all countries 
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in which the Communists carry on their 
work in a legal manner must from time to 
time undertake purgings (new registrations) 
of the personnel of their party organizations, 
in order systematically to cleanse the party 
of all small-bourgeois elements which insinu- 
ate themselves in the party. ‘ 

14, Every party which wishes to join the 
Communist International is obliged to give 
unlimited assisteaace to any Soviet republic 
in its fight against the counter-revolutionary 
forces. The Communist Parties must carry 


i 1 ja for the hi 
on an unequivocal propaganda for e hin-, 


drance of the transportof war munitions to 
erlemies of the Soviet Republic; furthermore, 
_they must by all possible means carry on 
propaganda, legally or illegally, among the 
troops sent to strangle the workmen’s re- 
publics, &c. © 

15. Parties which have hitherto still held 
to their old social democratic program are 
now obliged within the shortest possible time 
to change these programs and, corresponding 
to the special conditions of their country, to 
work out a new communist program in the 
spirit of the decisions of the Communist 
International. As a rule, the program of 
every party belonging to the Communist 


International must be approved by the ordin- 


ary congress of the Communist International 
or by the executive committee. In the case 
of nonapproval of the program of one or 
another party by the executive committee of 
the Communist International the party con- 
cerned may appeal to the congress of the 
Communist International. 


POWER CENTERED IN MOSCOW 


16. All decisions of the congress of the 
Communist International, as well as the de- 
cisions of the executive committee, are bind- 
ing on all parties belonging to the Com- 
munist International. The Communist Inter- 
national, active in conditions of intensified 
civil war, must. be: far more centrally or- 
ganized. than was the case of the Second 
International. In this eonnection the Com- 
munist International and its executive com- 
mittee must naturally take into account in 
its activities the diversified circumstances 
under which the various. parties must fight 
and work, and shall take decisions of general 


application only in such cases as admit of: 


such decisions. 
17. In this connection all parties which 
wish to belong to the Communist Interna- 


tional must change their names. Every party 
which desires to become a member of the 
Communist International must bear the name 
Communist Party of such and such country 
(Section of the Third Communist. Inter- 
national). The question of the name is not 
only a formal one but in great measure a 
political question of great importance. The 
Communist International has declared war 
on the whole. bourgeois world and on all 
yellow social democratic parties. It is neces- 
sary that to every simple operative the dif- 
ferences be clear between the Communist 
parties and the old official ‘‘ Social Demo- 
cratic ’’ and ‘‘ Socialist ’’ parties, which have 
betrayed the banner of the working classes. 

18. All leading press organs of the parties 
of all countries are obliged to reprint all 
important official documents of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Communist Inter- 
national. 

19. All parties which belong to the Com- 
munist International, or have presented a 
request for admission, are obliged as soon 
as possible, but at the latest four months 
after the second congress of the Communist 
International, to call an extraordinary con- 
gress to decide all these conditions. In this 
connection, the central committees must. take 
care that the decisions of the second congress 
of the Communist International are known. 
to all local organizations. 

20. Those parties which now wish to enter 
the Third International, but have not radic- 
ally changed their previous tactics, must, 
before their entrance into the Third Interna- 
tional, take care that not less than two- 
thirds of the members of their central com- 
mittees and of all important central institu- 
tions consist of comrades who before the 
second congress of the Communist Inter- 
national publicly expressed themselves as 
unequivocally in favor of the’ entrance of 
the party: into the Third International. Ex- 
ceptions are permissible with the approval 
of the Executive Committee of the Third 
International. The Executive Committee of 
the Communist International ‘has the right ° 
also. to make exceptions for the representa- 
tives of the ‘‘ Centre’’ policy named-~ in 
Paragraph 7. 

21. Those members of the party who funda- 
mentally reject the conditions and principles 
laid down by the Communist International 
are to be expelled from the party. The 
same holds good especially for delegates to 
the extraordinary party convention, 





OUR RIGHTS IN SANTO DOMINGO 


A Contributor’s Reply to Critics 


To the Editor of CURRENT History: 

It interests me to learn that a Lieutenant 
Commander of the Navy takes exception to 
my statement that we have no jurisdiction 
in Santo Domingo as in the Virgin Islands 
“and Porto Rico. As a matter of fact, we 
have not. Under international law the status 
of Santo Domingo is absolutely different from 
that of Porto Rico. The second is a posses- 
sion. The first is an independent State 
with. which we make treaties. Whatever 
our forces exercising in 
Santo Domingo is quite beside 
Our legal jurisdiction, that is, 
prescribed by interna- 
made by 


authority may be 
Haiti or in 
‘the point. 

our . jurisdiction as 
tional law, based upon 
one independent State to another, 


concessions 
treaty by 
is as I have stated it. 
And the s: holds 
Haiti is being pacified with the help of 
God few. marines, beyond the legal 
limits. set forth by international: agreement— 
if Santo Domingo is ‘‘ governed’’ directly or 
indirectly by American things 
.are outside the present status of these coun- 
tries under international law There is a 
tremendous difference between many a dé 
facto and de jure administration, as Presi- 
edent Wilson has frequently insisted with rc- 
gard to Mexico, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, but has permitted his executives 
to forget with regard to Haiti,» Santo Do- 
mingo and Panama, where interference’ be- 
“yond legal: right has caused some discussion 
and—in Latin America as a whole—more ap- 
prehension of the ‘‘ Yanqui.’’ 

Because I saw some overstepping of legal 
“pounds and foresaw that this overstepping 
mig'i: be made capital of im the Presidential 
campaign, I prepared that article for you to 
show exactly how far we might go legally, 
*to demonstrate that some. of the Latin- 
American fears of ‘‘ Yanqui’’ aggression 
were groundless, and to illustrate by some 
of the treaty clauses how we had with perfect 
‘legitimacy entered into certain definite legal 
relationships with those countries. I was 
writing of law, not of practice. De facto our 
jurisdiction in Santo Domingo may be com- 
*plete (and it may be necessary and just, 
too); dé jure our jurisdiction is very. scant, 
limited by diplomatic arrangements. 

I note that two different gentlemen have 
“taken a fling at me-in the December CurR- 
RENT History and assigned to me a contro- 
versial spirit which I was trying to avoid. 

First, as to Mr. Inman and Santo Domingo. 
"I realized perfectly well how complete was 
our occupation of Santo Domingo, but also 
realized that under international law ave 
have not a leg to stand on. We made a 
“treaty signed by both parties, which gave us 


ume true for Haiti. If 


4 and a 


agents—these 


certain limited rights in Santo®*Domingo. We 
then had our admiral issue a proclamation 
of military occupation on a prretext,. und a 
“new status was created, to-which the Domini- 

have never, under international law, 
agreed. We have disregarded the. indepen- 
dence of Santo Domingo as completely as 
“Germany in 1914 disregarded the indepers« 
dence of Belgium. I did not say so before, 
because I did not want to criticize the Adg 
, ministration and become controversial on tht 
eve of a Presidential 
as though we Do; 
And upation has ng 
validity in international law until followed by 


cans 


election. It was just 


were at war with Santo 


ningo. military oc 
* 
beth parties a 
very fortunate tha’ 

the so-called ‘* indiscriminate tooky 
Haiti not in Santo Domingo, oft 
Latin-America would have been roused even, 
* - 

more by the fear of 


treaty signed b) 


Personally, I believe it 
killings ”’ 
,place in and 
Yanqui’’ aggressiom,. 
In Haiti the natives treaty 
that should some interior 
trol. In Santo Domingo, no such thing. Sy 
our naval proclamation of 1916 we simply 
seized the interior control. «I still insist that 
our legal jurisdiction under jnternational law 


have agreed. by 


we exercise con- 


e-stops at the frontiers of Santo Domingo, an& 


I may add that, if we persist in seizing small. 
nations that refuse to agree to our controll 
ing them and doing with them as we please. 
‘we avill simply be what Germany did 
to Belgium in 1914. It is an unpleasant com- 
parisom and one which I dislike making, but 
L feel, that if the limits of our legal jurisdic- 
“tion are not respected we shall become noto- 
rions as the outlaws of the Caribbean, ‘not 
even being honest enough to 
when others object to our interference, 

As for Mr. Reed and the color aT a 
It seem§ to me that he has completely miS- 
understood my language and particularly 
overlooked my last sentence. .I am not a 
negrophile, but I admit that unjust and ille- 
gal treatment of the negroes exists in Amer- 
ica. In the Pioneer Press a year ago [I said 
that our color line was the chief cause, and 
a just cause, of British West Indian dislike 
of any prospective American purchase of Ja- 
maica, Trihidad.and Barbados, West In- 
dian blacks* from all islands whom I saw in 
“Panama feel that Americans are too insist 
ent about the color line. That, I take it, is 
a real reason for our not being liked in 
Haiti, in Santo Domingo, in Jamaica, &e. 
“Again, by trying to avoid the controversie!, 
I am blamed. The ‘ verbal camouflage ’’ 
was not an arraignment of black prejudice 
,but simply an attempt to state the black side 
of the story without being controversial. 

ELBRIDGE COLBY. 

Camp Benning, Ga., Dec. 8, 1920. 


doing 


declare 





Armed Forces of Chile and Her Neighbors 


By THOMAS W. PALMER, JR. 


[A UNITED STATES EX-SERVICE OFFICER NOW LIVING IN CHUQUICAMATA, CHILE] 


N account of conditions well known 
to students of the South Pacific 
problem (Tacna-Arica), the recent 

" bloodless ” revolution and overthrow of 

the dominant party or existing Govern- 
ment in the Republic of Bolivia rendered 
acute the situation between Chile and 
Peru, whose relations were already 
strained. Chile, with the best of reasons, 
decided to mobilize a large portion of her 
reserves for training purposes and bor- 
der duty. 

That republic has maintained for many 
years compulsory military service. When 
a young man reaches the age of 18 he 
must serve one year in military training, 
unless he is exempted on account of phys- 
ical disability or dependent relatives. 
Upon the expiration of that period he is 
discharged, and given a card containing 
the data usually found on the “ service 
records ” of the United States Army. He 
also is classified as a reservist for that 
year, and assigned to a specific regiment 
of reserves. The officers are trained in 
the military and naval academies. 

On the occasion of the mobilization 
mentioned, notices were placed in the 
newspapers and public bulletin boards 


calling into active duty reservists of cer- 
tain years. Without friction and with 


_less excitement than one would imagine, 


500 men left the town where the writer 
is residing, for service, with only a few 
days’ notice. The system worked wonder- 
fully well. The troops reported and 
found awaiting them sufficient equip- 
ment and supplies and competent officers 
to command them. 

Chile, like several other South Amer- 
ican republics, after the Franco-German 
war of 1870 sought instructors and 
training from the then victorious Ger- 
man Army. The spiked helmet and the 
boche uniform cause an _ indescribable 
feeling to come over all the A. E. F. men 
who come down wo these countries. It 
might be observed that when the Allies 
proved their superiority over the “ infal- 
lible”” German machine there took place 
quite a reversal of “ public opinion” in 
South America. The former trainers are 
being deserted rapidly, and negotiations 
are being opened with the various Entente 
military organizations, both for instruc- 
tion and for models of uniforms and 
equipment. 

As regards Chile, there appears, un- 
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fortunately, to exist in many parts of the 
country an exaggerated idea of its mil- 
itaristic tendencies. I have heard the ex- 
pressions “Chilean militarism” and 
“Chilean Prussianism,” which possibly 
create in the minds of foreigners an idea 
that the main preoccupation of both Gov- 
ernment and people is to militarize to the 
fullest every branch of activity. This, 
of course, is untrue. By comparing the 
figures found hereafter one can note that 
the armed ferces of Chile, both material- 
ly and numerically, are inferior to those 
of more than one South. American re- 
public, and, in proportion to her popula- 
tion and territorial necessities, are far 
from assuming the alarming develop- 
nent which might be inferred from a 
statement noted in a recent issue of a 
newrpaper in Rio de Janeiro, which, 
touching on certain aspects of national 
defense, informed its Government “ that 
Chile, with 4,000,000 inhabitants, is 
stronger on land and sea than any other 
country in South America.” 

However, it must be noted with satis- 
faction that the armed forces of Chile 
are the object of careful attention on the 
part of the public authorities, and share 
popular affection in a large measure. 
The people are intensely patriotic, and 
make exeellent soldiers. 

About ten years ago, when Don Roque 
Saenz Pena, later President of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, introduced into the Ar- 
gentine Army the use of the German uni- 
form and methods, Colombia, Ecuador 
and Bolivia adopted forthwith the spiked 
helmet and the Prussian equipment. 
However, Bolivia has just contracted 
with an Italian military mission for the 
reorganization of her army, replacing the 
German mission which had trained her 
forces for five years. Chile, of course, 
as mentioned above, has followed the 
German system, and her troops have 
been instructed in the past by Prussian 
officers. Even her Boy Scouts are taught 
the “ goose step.” = 

Military service in Argentina is from 
three months to two years, Brazil two 
years, Chile one year for all arms, and 
Peru three years in the infantry and 
four in the mounted corps. 

It may be interesting to compare some- 
what in detail the peace strength of the 


armed forces of the countries mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, which are, 
perhaps, the strongest nations of the 
Southern Continent. However, as the 
United States taught the world, it is not 
always the nation with the largest regu- 
lar army that can put out the best fight- 
ing forces in case of necessity. Many 
other factors enter into the matter, some 
of which are vastly more important than 
a big standing army. The figures quoted 
below were obtained from a_ reliable 
though not an official source. 

The Argentine Republic has the fol- 
lowing peace establishment: Five divi- 
sions, with 20 infantry regiments, 9 cav- 
alry, 5 field artillery regiments, 1 regi- 
ment of bombers, 2 groups of mountain 
artillery, 1 company of infantry on a 
war footing, 1 battery of horse artillery, 
1 battery of siege artillery, 1 battalion 
of machine guns, 5 engineer battalions 
(sappers, bridgers, telegraphers), and 1 
railway battalion. It possesses artillery 
of 75.105 and 180 mm. of the latest mod- 
els. The effective forces in time of peace 
amount to 20,000 men. 

Its navy is made up of 87 ships, of 
which 2 are of dreadnought type, with 
twelve-inch guns each. The total dis- 
placement of the ships of war amount to 
139,471 tons. It has afloat 395 guns and 
80 torpedo tubes. In addition to the sub- 
marines on hand Argentina is on the 
point of receiving a flotilla of this craft 
superior in number and combative power 
to those of neighboring countries. 

The active army of Brazil.consists of 
45 battalions of infantry of the line, 13 
companies of chasseurs, 5 machine-gun 
companies, 14 cavalry regiments, 9 of 
them of the line; 5 regiments of the same 
arm, consisting of 2 squardons each and 
12 sections of chasseurs and mounted pa- 
trols; 5 artillery regiments, 5 batteries 
of six pieces each, artillery units to a 
total of 30 batteries, 6 special fortress 
batteries, a corps of sappers, engineers, 
railway men, &c. The total is 30,000 men, 
plus 20,000 gendarmes. 

The Brazilian fleet, which probably 
has the biggest dreadnoughts of these na- 
tions, consists of 23 ships, with a total 
displacement of 65,500 tons, 186 guns 
and 43 torpedo tubes. 

Chile, with a superficial area of 750,- 
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572 kilometers and frontiers that cover a 
distance greater than that separating 
Madrid from Petrograd, possesses at 
present an army madeup of 16 infantry 


CHILEAN CAVALRY OFFICERS ON BORDER 
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regiments, 6 of cavalry, 4 infantry ma- 
chine-gun companies, 2 cavalry machine- 
gun companies, 6 field artillery regi- 
ments, 4 mountain artillery groups, 1 tel- 
egraph battalion, 1 battalion of railway 
men, sappers, transport, &c. The total of 
these forces in time of peace is fixed by 
law at 10,000 men. In addition to them, 
however, are the “carabineros,” or 
mounted police, who do special internal 
police work. 

When it comes to the navy Chile rules 
the west coast. Bolivia, of course, has no 
navy. The Chilean fleet, even as at pres- 
ent constituted and without the ships re- 
cently acquired, which have not yet ar- 
rived in Chilean waters, possesses an 
overwhelming superiority in material as 
compared to Peru. Chile’s coast line is 
about 2,500 miles, and its defense has 
long occupied the thoughts and efforts 
of the Government. There is actually in 
the service and on duty a fleet of 23 


vessels, with a total of 45,350 tons and 
281 guns of all types. However, the Gov- 
ernment has purchased recently notable 
additions for the navy, including the Al- 
mirante Latorre of 28,000 tons, equipped 
with ten fourteen-inch guns and four 
high-seas destroyers. The navy has six 
of the best modern submarines, built at 
Quincy, Mass. 

The Air Service in Chile is making 
rapid strides in advancement. In fact, 
all the South American countries are 
adapting themselves to the modern and 
scientific methods of warfare. 

Although Peru has guarded her mili- 
tary activities with a strict reserve for 
some time past, it is well known that 
in the last few years, and more especially 
since the military movement that over- 
threw President Pardo, a great impulse 
has been given to the armed forces. No 
doubt the French mission, presided over 
by General Clement, which Peru has in 
charge of her training, will institute 
many reforms. It is expected that, with 
the new French methods, the army will 
make an excellent showing. It is report- 
ed that, in time of peace, Peru’s effect- 
ives probably exceed 20,600 men. 

The more important vessels composing 
Peru’s fleet are two light cruisers built 
at Barrow by Vickers in 1906, each car- 
rying two six-inch and eight fourteen- 
pounders, eight “ pompoms” and two 
submerged torpedo tubes; two old rebuilt 
French cruisers, the Lima of 1,600 tons, 
a 500-ton destroyer and two pre-war sub- 
marines. However, it is reported that 
the Government has recently contracted 
for several additions to its fleet. 


The question of armed forces in South 
America, especially on the west coast, is 
uppermost in the minds of the people, 
and is accorded much space by the press. 
The Tacna-Arica matter is at the front, 
and appears to be as far from settle- 
ment as it was a year ago. However, it 
is not my purpose to enter into a discus- 
sion of this problem. It should be urged 
upon us North Americans that we should 
not rely upon propaganda sent out from 
partisan sources in South America and 
express our ideas too quickly. Expres- 
sion of opinion based on hasty and su- 
perficial investigation is unjustifiable 
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and unpardonable. The same observa- 
tions might apply to many expressions 
of opinion following the sending of the 
“famous” note by the Department of 
State to Bolivia and Chile a few months 
ago. 
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South American history offers inter- 
esting reading, and is often neglected in 
the education of.our young people. Let 
us inform ourselves. The average South 
American knows much more of us than 
we do of him. 


HONORING THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR 


Memorable Ceremonies in England and France for All 
the Soldiers Who Lie in Nameless Graves 


HE war brought many a great 
T funeral ceremony to England and 

France, but the whole world’s history 
had never witnessed such a funeral as 
that which each of these two countries 
held on Nov. 11, 1920. The second 
anniversary of Armistice Day had 
come and each nation -had . elected, 
as the most solemn consecration for 
that day, to inter. with the - high- 
est honors of war the body of an un- 
known soldier who had fallen on the 
battlefields of France. 

The unknown British soldier, to whom 
these honors were paid in remembrance 
of Britain’s 700,000 dead, was taken from 
his burial place in one of the battle sec- 
tors of France and transported to 
Boulogne. All the population of the little 
seaport town lined the streets to pay 
France’s tribute as the body was trans- 
ported from the citadel, where it had 
lain all night, to the British destroyer 
Verdun, which carried it to England. All 
the church bells were tolled, but the flags 
fluttering at the pinnacle of the masts 
showed that the occasion was not one of 
mourning but of. glorification. Stand- 
ing beside the coffin on the quay Mar- 
shal Foch, who had made a special pil- 
grimage to Boulogne as the representa- 
tive of the French Government, lauded 
in eloquent words the tremendous effort 
of the British soldiers who brought to 
the aid of France their valor, endurance 
and abnegation. Turning to the bier on 
which lay the unknown British warrior, 
the Marshal said: 

“Tt is before him that I can best ex- 
press my profound feelings of thanks 
and admiration.” 


French women and children laid 
wreaths and flowers on the bier while 
the French treops stood at salute and a 
military band played the “ Marseillaise.” 
The coffin was carried on board. Es- 
corted by French and British destroyers, 
the Verdun then steamed slowly. through 
the thick mist out of the harbor. So the 
unknown British soldier who had crossed 
the Channel sd full of life and heroic 
ardor left France forever, long months 
after he had been plunged into the sleep 
of the war’s great martyrs beneath 
French soil. A solemn ceremonial took 
place at Victoria Station in London, 
where the bier arrived in the same rail- 
way car in which had been transported 
the last remains of Miss Cavell and Cap- 
tain Fryatt of glorious memory. — 

Armistice Day dawned. With honors 
and devotion beyond those paid to Kings, 
the nameless soldier was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. The streets of London, 
from Victoria Station to the Abbey, were 
black with thousands on thousands of 
moved spectators. The bier was brought 
in procession from the station. Covered 
with its tattered Union Jack, the coffin 
was borne on the shoulders of ten men 
and deposited on the gun-carriage which 
was to bring the body to its last resting 
place. The guard presented arms. The 
great personages who to the unknown 
soldier had been almost legendary figures 
—Admirals and Generals, six on each 
side—stood at salute as the bier passed 
to the black gun-van, which was 
decorated with palms and purple ribbons 
and overflowing with flowers. The 
cortege started. The horses moved slowly, 
drawing the van to the station exit, while 
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the deep minor chords of Chopin’s 
Funeral March resounded solemnly. 


Up by Constitution Hill, through the 
long Mall and the Admiralty Arch, then 
sharply turning off to the right, the 
cortége passed into Whitehall. Just 
beyond Downing’ Street, politically 
famous, rose against the’gray of the sky 
the flag-swathed cenotaph designed by 
Sir Edward Lutyens as a permanent 
memorial. The throng around this ceno- 
taph was like a human sea. All the 
high dignitaries of the British Govern- 
ment and the British Empire were here 
to greet the obscure and humble soldier 
who had paid the supreme price to pre- 
serve the world’s liberty. With the King 
at their head, all turned to face the sable 
van on which the unknown soldier lay. 
All the royal family were here, the 
Cabinet Ministers, members of the first 
War Cabinet, dignitaries from India and 
the Dominions. The designer of the 
great cenotaph stood near in another 
company of officials. The pavement was 
bordered with flowers awaiting the un- 


veiling of the cenotaph. The bier ad- 
vanced to the pulsations of the Dead 


March in “ Saul.” The pale London sun, 
glinting on the brass instruments of the 
marching band, picked out here and there 
a gleaming sword. The pallbearers, in- 
eluding Admiral Beatty, Marshal French, 
Lord Haig, General Byng and others of 
renown, fell into a line at the north. 
The music stopped. There came a 
hush. 


The King stepped forward with a 
wreath and placed it on the coffin beside 
the steel helmet. The choir sang a 
canticle. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s voice rose, reciting the Lord’s 
Prayer. The King touched a lever; the 
two great Union Jacks fell apart, settling 
in two colored masses at the cenotaph’s 
base. Naked and beautiful, the great 
shaft of the cenotaph, pale lemon against 
the sun-shot mist, stood revealed. The 
silence was broken by the booming of 
a great bell, while all uncovered. The 
cortége passed on. Then the official 
groups broke up and the waiting throngs 
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surged forward to lay their flowers on 
the cenotaph, which soon was banked 
with a dense garden of brilliant blooms. 
Maimed and blinded soldiers passed on 


in six green motor coaches. Women 
dressed in black, bearing their tributes 
to the Abbey, were brought by the police 
into the main road, which now bloomed 
whitely with moving flowers against the 
black streams of humanity in front and 
behind. 

The vast and quiet spaces of West- 
minster Abbey, plunged in a religious 
gloom shot through by candlelight and 
gleams from the big stained windows, 
offered the unknown soldier ultimate re- 
pose. The noble lines of the great 
cathedral swept upward to the dim 
crown of lights high in the apse. A 
thousand women in black, a hundred 
V: C.’s, waited with flowers and wreaths. 
A bell was tolling softly. There was a 
vision of color and lights about the high 
altar. Down the long church stole soft, 
flute-like music. The choir members, in 
white and scarlet, moved up the nave 
into the choir, headed by the dean in his 


mourning cope. Strangely sweet and 
wistful sounded their song: 
O valiant hearts who to your glory came 
Through dust of conflict and through 
battle flame! 


The precentcr intoned the Lord’s 
Prayer. The bell tolled 11. Then, as 
the guns ceased booming, the whole 
British Empire, from London to India 
and farthest Australia, stood silent and 
motionless for two minutes while the 
cortége entered the vast and shadowy 
nave of Westminster Abbey. The funeral 
march grew louder as the procession ad- 
vanced, headed by the choir singing “I 
am the Resurrection and the Life.” Down 
the long aisle the pallbearers bore the 
coffin, with its steel helmet and its laurel 
wreath. The King, the high statesmen 
and other officials took their appointed 
places. The ritual of burial lasted but 
a few moments. The Twenty-third Psalm 
was read, telling of those who have come 
through “the great tribulation.” Amidst 
the solemn harmonies of “ Lead, Kindly 
Light,” the Guardsmen lowered the un- 
known soldier into the grave prepared 
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for him below the great stone flags. 
“The night is gone * * *” ended the 
solemn hymn. 


The King cast some of the soil of 
France from a silver shell upon the 
coffin below. One last hymn resounded. 
Then came the roll of drums, followed 
by the clear call of the reveillé. The 
King’s wreath lay at the foot of the 
grave, where visitors to Westminster 
Abbey henceforth may read the carved 
inscription: “A British Warrior, Who 
Fell in the Great War, 1914-1918, for 
King and Country.” The crowd surged 
forward for one last glance and strewed 
the purple carpet with white and red 
flowers. Some of the blackrobed women 
were weeping. Perhaps that silent, un- 
known warrior, glorified in death by a 
whole nation, had been the son of one 
of them. Who knew? 

In Westminster the grave of the un- 
known warrior was left open for one 
week, and every day an almost con- 
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tinuous line of people filed through the 
nave to see the coffin that contained the 
body which had become a memorial to 
all the British dead. Even when the 
time came to close the grave on the 18th 
there were hundreds in line who could 
not get through. At the very last moment 
a lady came to the deanery with a maple 
leaf from Canada, sent by a soldier who 
had earned the Victoria Cross at Luck- 
now. She asked that it be placed in the 
coffin, and her wish was carried out. 
Then, after a pause for the completion 
of an organ recital, the grave was filled 
with soil that had been brought for the 
purpose from the battlefields of France 
and Flanders. 


HOW FRANCE HONORED THE 
UNKNOWN POILU 
In France also the unknown warrior 
received high honor from the nation. 


One of nine chosen from the shell-torn 
sector of Verdun, a type of France’s 
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1,400,000 dead, he had been borne to 
Paris for the last solemn obsequies. The 
ceremonies of France were more complex 
than those of England, for she was cele- 
brating at the same time the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the founding of her re- 
public. She had also chosen this occasion 
to transfer to the Panthéon the heart 
of Gambetta, the noted patriot who had 
proclaimed the French Republic just 
fifty years before. 


The ceremonies were divided into two 
parts, centering respectively around the 
Panthéon, the repository of France’s 
great dead, and the Are de Triomphe de 
Etoile, where the unknown French 
* Poilu” was laid away in one of the 
great buttressed pillars of the gigantic 
arch. Down the great boulevards which 
form the most splendid processional route 
in the whole world, past the Place de la 
Concorde, where France’s Kings paid the 
penalty for their tyrannies, into the wide 
and beautiful Champs Elysées, the un- 
known French soldier who had never 
dreamed of such greatness was borne 
amid dense throngs to the goal of his 
last. journey—the great Arch which rose 
in sombre majesty against the chill No- 
vember sky. 

Before dawn the streets had begun to 
fill with people. Many from the country 
had spent the whole night in the cold to 
win a favorable position. By 9 o’clock 
the first procession had formed in the 
Place Denfert-Rochereau. From there 
to the Panthéon the Boulevards St. 
Michel and St. Germain and the whole 
length of the Champs Elysées to the Arc 
de Triomphe were lined ten deep. Like 
strange human grape clusters innumer- 
able boys hung in the trees. The proces- 
sion started. The heart of Gambetta 
was borne on a great pyramid-shaped 
car covered with white and gold cloth. 
On this rested the big glass urn which 
contained the heart. Six black horses 
drew the car, and another six the gun 
carriage on which was borne the body 
of the unknown soldier. 

At the Panthéon President Millerand, 
Premier Leygues, members of the Gov- 
ernment and Ambassadors were waiting. 
To the cadence of minor music the two 
biers were carried in and laid beneath 


the big dome. The building was packed 
to the door. A moving sea of color sur- 
rounded the coffin as the flags of the 
French regiments were unfurled. Under 
one of these—no one could know under 
which—the unknown warrior had fought 
his last fight. Henri Rabaud’s “ Hymn 
to Immortal France” was sung, and the 
poem by Victor Hugo, ‘‘ Ceux qui pour la 
patrie,” (“ Those Who, for the Father- 
land,”) was recited. 


The President, taking up his position 
before the choir, delivered a moving ad- 
dress glorifying the Third Republic. He 
reviewed the history of the last fifty 
years, recalling the men who had made 
France famous. The era which Gam- 
betta began, said M. Millerand, had 
ended with the apotheosis of victory. 
“The republic has lived, the republic has 
conquered, the republic lives on. Let the 
past give us confidence in the future,” 
said the President. Then, turning to the 
bier, he continued: 

Unknown soldier, nameless and trium- 
phal representative of your heroic com- 
rades: You dead who sleep your cold sleep 
beneath the soil of Flanders, Champagne, 
Verdun and so many battlefields, both 
famous and unknown; young heroes from 
beyond the Atlantic, from the British 
Isles, from far dominions, from Italy, 
from Belgium and from Serbia, from all 
points of the world, who came to offer 
your lives for the ideal which France repre- 
sented, sleep in peace. You have fulfilled 
your destiny. France and civilization are 
saved. 

The procession was then reformed. For 
the half-hundred Gambetta veterans in 
their quaint gear and the brilliant flags 
of the regiments many cheers were 
raised. But, more than all, the thirteen 
stained and tarnished flags which the 
Germans had captured in 1870, and 
which they have now been forced to re- 
store, raised a storm of jubilation. All 
cheers were silenced to a deep hush as 
the two funeral cars passed slowly 
by. Behind the gun-carriage walked 
the French President with uncovered 
head; with him were the three Marshals 
of France—Foch, Joffre and Pétain. 
They were loudly acclaimed. General 
Mangin and General Gouraud, the mili- 
tary ruler of Syria, also received cheers. 


Beneath the shadow of the Are de 
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Triomphe the cortége paused after its 
long journey from the Panthéon. Trum- 


pets and- bugles were stilled, and in 
silence the biers were drawn below the 
arch to lie all day in state. All through 
the afternoon the people of France 
passed to pay their tributes. When the 
sun set the heart of Gambetta was borne 
back to the Panthéon with a cavalry 
escort. .The body of the unknown sol- 
dier remained behind in a small chamber 
within the great pillars, sixty feet from 
the ground. The Tricolor drapes his 
coffin, on which are engraved the simple, 
impressive and symbolic words, “ Le 
Soldat Francais” (“The French Sol- 
dier.”’) 

So England and France paid to all 


their dead heroes the homage of. a 
grateful people. The hearts of-both na- 
tions were deeply stirred, as shown by 
the emotional beauty of articles in the 
daily press on both sides of the Channel. 
And.so the unknown British soldier, the 
unknown French soldier, shrouding in 
the impenetrable veil of death the-secret 
of their name and lineage, lie, one in 
historic Westminster Abbey, the other in 
France’s famous arch, making, of these 
for all future time a holy place of pil- 
grimage. The unprecedented honors paid 
them came from the deepest core of na- 
tional consciousness. They voiced alike 
gratitude and atonement. The ceremonies 
in both countries were in large measure 
acts of spiritual readjustment. 
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THE CRIMEAN TRAGEDY 


By LEO PASVOLSKY 


HE collapse of General Wrangel’s 

movement in the Crimea has caused 

great jubilation in Moscow. The 
reason for this lies in the fact that the 
Soviet leaders attached really great. im- 
portance to the movement in the south 
of Russia, out of proportion even to the 
military phases of the situation. As far 
back as last Summer, when the Red 
troops were still victorious on the Polish 
front, the official Moscow Pravda, in its 
issue of July 8, 1920, warned editorially 
of the danger of underestimating the 
Wrangel front. In the characteristic 
manner of Bolshevist appeals the Pravda 
put the case in the following manner: 


All our work will go to the devil if we 
do not succeed as soon as possible in 
sending the Baron to the devil. 


There were two dangers that the Soviet 
leaders feared in connection with the 
Wrangel movement. The first danger 
was that Wrangel would really reorgan- 
ize the territory under his control into a 
place where human life was endurable, 
as it is not endurable today in any por- 
tion of Soviet Russia. If Wrangel had 
succeeded in making out of Crimea a 
territory in which law and order and a 
certain degree of freedom for the indi- 
vidual and productive labor by a con- 
tented peasantry were possible, as there 
was every reason to expect he could suc- 
ceed in doing, the very existence of such 
a portion of Russia would have been a 
most powerful weapon against com- 
munism. The second danger lay in a 
military movement to the north and east 
of the Crimea, designed to cut off the 
Soviet sources of fuel and grain, the coal 
in Donetz, the oil in the Caucasus, grain 
and foodstuffs in South Russia and 
Northern Caucasus. 


Under the influence of the Polish 
situation and, no doubt, of the recog- 
nition extended to Wrangel by France, 
Wrangel attempted to execute the sec- 
ond plan, which was obviously more dif- 
ficult and precarious, but promised im- 
mediate results. As this undertaking 
represented very immediate danger to 


Moscow, the eagerness of the Soviet 
leaders to crush him in the field was 
inevitable. 


WRANGEL OUTNUMBERED 


The first reason for Wrangel’s defeat 
was purely military; the forces that the 
Soviets concentrated against him were 
overwhelmingly superior. From the mili- 
tary point of view the defeat may be 
divided into two periods; into the first 
falls Wrangel’s retreat into the Crimea 
proper; into the second the Soviet in- 
vasion of the Crimea. Five days after 
the Reds began their series of twenty- 
two attacks, which finally crushed 
Wrangel’s resistance, and a week before 
the decisive defeat at Chongar, on Nov. 3, 
General Wrangel described as follows the 
first period of his defeat and the situa- 
tion as it then existed, in a statement 
given to the representatives of the press: 

The Bolsheviki concentrated against us 

their best troops, particularly the Com- 
munist regiments, the Lettish divisions 
and the cavalry. I knew this beforehand, 
and our retreat into the Crimea proper 
was prepared by us. * * * In con- 
formity with my plans, I decided to offer 
resistance to the enemy in order to keep 
in my hands as long as possible the 
northern part of Taurida by a series of 
short attacks, avoiding, however, decisive 
engagements; such engagements would 
have threatened my army with disaster, 
since the Reds had an overwhelming 
superiority of numbers. 


After deseribing the strategic plan of 
the Bolsheviki, which consisted in break- 
ing through his lines, seizing the isthmus 
that connected the peninsula of Crimea 
with the mainland and striking at his 
rear, Wrangel gave the following de- 
scription of the campaign itself: 


On Oct. 30 Budenny began his raid with 
the mounted troops. With 10,000 of cav- 
alry and two divisions of infantry he 
broke into our rear, reaching the railroad 
line near the station of Salkovo and 
capturing a complete train and other 
booty. But during that night, protected 
on the north by the Don mounted corps, 
which received the attacks of the Eleventh 
Mounted Army, our shock troops suddenly 
appeared near the station of Salkovo. In 
order to do this some of our troops 
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marched forty versts that night. On the 
morning of Oct. 31 our shock troops at- 
tacked the raiding Red division, defeated 
Budenny’s cavalry and forced him to re- 
treat to the west, where he rejoined the 
main army. . 


RETREAT INTO CRIMEA 


But in the afternoon of Nov. 1 the 
Reds attacked Wrangel on the whole 
front.’ Under the pressure of these in- 
sistent attacks and hampered by a sud- 
den drop in temperature which impeded 
railroad. transportation, Wrangel -ex- 
perienced great difficulties.in moving his 
supply and sanitary trains into Crimea. 
The retreat, however, was completed on 
Nov. 2, when the last supply train passed 
over the Sivash bridge, followed by the 
defending columns, which blew up the 
bridge behind them. 

Thus, by Nov. 3, the retreat of Wran- 
gel’s troops into the Crimea proper was 
completed. Their next step was to oc- 
cupy fortified positions and await the 
attacks of the Reds. This, too, was ac- 
complished. Yet only a few days later 
the seemingly impregnable fortifications 
guarding the approaches to the Crimea 
were crushed and overwhelmed by the 
Bolsheviki. The reason for this lay in a 
shortage of artillery, technical equip- 
ment and supplies. 


LACK OF ARTILLERY 


Writing in the Paris Obshcheye Dyelo, 


under the date of Nov. 17, 1920, F. 
Rostovtseff, one of Wrangel’s represen- 
tatives in France, described the situation 
as follows with regard to the artillery 
equipment of Wrangel’s army: 


The whole tength of Wrangel’s main 
positions was about twenty versts. In 
order. to defend these positions with any- 
thing like adequate barrage fire Wrangel 
needed 200 field guns, with at least. 50 
more for the defense of Sivash, Chongar 
and the Gniloye Sea. Besides these guns 
he needed, according *‘o the old Russian 
standards, 42 mortars and 28 heavy 
pieces. In order to have a predominance 
over the Bolsheviki he had to have at 
least three times as many mortars and 
heavy pieces as the above figure. In 
other words, he had to have at least 470 
pieces of cannon. He had scarcely half 
of that. 


With the smaller arms the situation 


was still worse. The same writer de- 
scribes it as follows: 


There was a shortage of rifles and ma- 
chine guns. The French sent us old rifles 
which had to be repaired. There were 
facilities for repairing but 200 rifles a 
day. We needed 55,000 rifles, and at that 
rate we would have had. them in about 
nine months. The French sent us ma- 
chine guns, but demanded cash payment 
for the ammunition, which made those 
guns practically useless to us, 

And so it was with all the other forms 
of technical. equipment. In some places 
the Reds crossed into the Crimea :over 
ice, because there were no’ galvanic 
mines to keep the water passages open 
from ice. The Reds; immediately after 
encountering resistance in fortified po- 
sitions, began to use poisonous. gases; 
Wrangel had no masks and other neces- 
sary equipment to meet that: form of 
attack. 


tEVOLT IN WRANGEL’S ARMY 


From the point of view of both num- 
bers and equipment, then, Wrangel’s 
forces were inferior to those of the Bol- 
sheviki. And yet all through the first 
period of the Red offensive these forces 
fought excellently against overwhelming 
numbers. During the second period they 
crumbled away. The reason for this lay 
in the fact that at the critical moment 
many of the important parts of the army 
revolted. 

What lay back of this revolt of the 
troops which completed Wrangel’s mili- 
tary disaster has not as yet been suf- 
ficiently cleared up. There is no- doubt, 
however, that the reasons were political 
rather than military. In this regard 
Wrangel repeated the mistake of his 
predecessor, General Denikin. Carried 
away by his military adventure, deploy- 
ing his troops on a long front outside of 
the Crimea, he left the political work’ in 
the hands of men who were not fitted 
for it. And careful observers have inti- 
mated that it was what Wrangel’s troops 
found upon their return to Crimea after 
the retreat’ that was principally re- 
sponsible for the revolt. As one observer 
puts it, the soldiers must have suddenly 
lost confidence in the political authority 
of the Government that had sent them 
into battle. 
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The collapse of the Wrangel movement 
is the collapse of the last organized 
effort to overthrow the Soviets by means 
of arms in a civil war. It is deplored 
deeply by those elements among the op- 
ponents of the Bolsheviki who had placed 
hopes in its success. It is pointed out as 
a vindication of their views by those 
anti-Bolshevist elements who were not in 
sympathy with Wrangel. But it is not 
viewed as an occasion for despair. by 
either of these elements. 


In discussing the question of what is 
to follow after the Crimean tragedy, 
Peter Struve, who held the post of Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in Wrangel’s 
Government, acknowledges the fact that 
the civil war in Russia is now definitely 
over. But he believes that this fact can- 
not in the least impair the chances of 
the internal struggle against the Soviets, 
which is still going on. He believes that 
an “evolution ” of Bolshevism is impos- 
sible, for it would mean that the Soviet 
leaders would have to give up their sys- 
tem of terror and oppression, in which 
event their days would be numbered. To 
him and to the elements which he repre- 
sents the collapse of the Wrangel move- 
ment makes inevitable two things: The 
intensification of the internal struggle 
against the Soviets, and a more wide- 
spread recognition of the fact that Bol- 
shevism is a world menace and should be 
met as such. 

The anti-Bolshevist elements which 
were at the same time opposed to 
Wrangel and his movement approach the 
question of the collapse of the move- 
ment from a similar viewpoint. They 
believe that in the struggle which has 
just ended in the Crimea with a triumph 
for Moscow there are “the conquered,” 
but no “ conquerors.” They, too, are firm- 
ly convinced that the internal struggle 
against Bolshevism is rapidly gathering 
momentum. The Volya Rossii, the offi- 
cial organ of the Socialist-Revolutionists 
in Prague, says editorially, under the 
date of ‘Nov. 17: 

We can weep over the innocent victims 
of this absurd adventure, but what has 
happened in the Crimea cannot turn aside 
events in Russia from their present chan- 


nel, It cannot check the growth of hatred 
for the Bolshevist régime in the masses 


of the people, nor can it prevent the rise 
of revolution among them. 


TRAGIC FATE OF REFUGEES 


In the meantime, whatever the military 
and political implications of Wrangel’s 
defeat, the most poignant part of the 
whole Crimean tragedy lies in what has 
happened to the hundreds of thousands 
of people who sought refuge behind the 
fortifications of Perekop that guarded 
the entrance to the peninsula. A refugee 
from Sebastopol, the most important 
city in the Crimea, now in Constanti- 
nople, in describing what had happened 
in that city after the entry of the Red 
troops, lays particular emphasis on the 
fact that the greatest amount of fury on 
the part of the Red invaders was wreaked 
on those who were known to be refugees 
from other parts of Russia. Those of 
them who had escaped death during the 
first days of the Red bucchanalia that 
reigned throughout Crimea immediately 
after the Soviet victory were herded 
together and shipped north to their 
former homes in charge of the fearful 
Extraordinary Commission. Of the terror 
that reigned in the Crimea during the 
first days of the Red occupation many 
shocking and almost incredible stories 
have been brought by the numerous 
refugees who had sought every conceiv- 
able means of escape. 

For the political and military move- 
ment which the Wrangel front repre- 
sented its collapse is indeed a disaster. 
But for those who have again found 
themselves in the power of the Bol- 
sheviki and for those thousands who have 
succeeded in escaping from the scene of 
the disaster, what has happened in the 
Crimea is a veritable tragedy. The full 
extent of suffering will never be fully 
known. The dispatches from Constanti- 
nople describing the fearful conditions 
which attended the transportation of 
many thousands of wretched human 
beings to the Turkish capital are harrow- 
ing in the extreme. Herded like animals 
on nearly four score ships, unfed for 
days, hungry, cold, sick, insane, dying, 
they go to swell the volume of human 
misery caused by the triumphal march 
of Bolshevism through Russia. 





The Tragedy of the Meander Valley 


By H. A. HENDERSON 


[DirecTOR AMERICAN Y.. M. C. 


MONG the many spots of desolation 
Au Asia Minor one of the most pa- 
thetic today is the City of Nazli, if 
a pile of broken-down walls, charred 
ruins, burned-out stone buildings, deso- 
late streets can be called a city. Only 
four months ago this City of Nazli (the 
word means coquette) was teeming with 
life. Some 8,000 Greeks, 10,000 Turks 
and -2,000 Jews and Armenians were en- 
joying the fruits of the beautiful valley 
of the Meander River, which is cnly six 
hours by train from the City of 
Smyrna. Sitting in the house of the 
Governor Generai, who, by the way, was 
educated in England and feels very 
heavily the. burden of the work that is 
laid upon him, I was told the history of 
this great atrocity. 

The railroad which comes out from 
Smyrna passes the old site of Ephesus 
on the sea and then turns inland, follow- 
ing the course of the Meander River. A 
year ago last June this railroad was oc- 
eupied as far as Aidin by’ the Greek 
Army, and it was at that time that sim- 
ilar atrocities occurred in Aidin, some 
8,000 -Greeks: being murdered by the 
Turks before they abandoned the place. 
About four months ago, when the Greeks 
were given permission to advance, they 
followed the line of the railroad, and the 
Turks, in retiring, committed horrible 
crimes of murder, robbery, burning and 
carrying off women and girls in cap- 
tivity, so that from Nazli east to Or- 
tanza, the end of the Greek area of oc- 
cupation at the present time, there is a 
series of villages in the same condition 
as Nazli, except villages occupied wholly 
by the Turks, which were left undis- 
turbed, and which are now carefully 
respected and protected by the Greek 
soldiers. 

Beyond the frontiers of the Greek 
Army the Italians are in occupation and 
serve as a refuge for Turkish bandits. 
These bandits come down the mountains 
to snipe Greek soldiers or to rob the 
passing civilians, not sparing their own 
people. Recently some Greek soldiers 
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THE GREEK ARMY] 


chased Turkish bandits through the Ital- 
ian lines, and a few Italians who under- 
took to defend Turkish brigands were 
killed in a mélée with Greek soldiers. 
This valley abounds in fig trees, and 
it is here that the famous Smyrna figs 
are raised. There are also many olive 
trees, and today the olives are ready 
for harvesting,. with no one to gather 
them; one of the great problems of the 
High Commissioner is to find out how 
they shall be harvested, and also to 
whom they belong, as many of the own- 
ers have been. killed, entire families 
wiped out, or they have fled as refugees, 
As examples of the sufferings of these 
people, just across the street from where 
we sat.in the Governor General’s office 
stocd the walls of a. two-story stone 
house, within which were found ‘the 
charred bodies of eight women. On the 
edge of the city the place was pointed 
out to me where a father was compelled 


to choke his little son to death, in order 
to still his cries,.so that fifteen people 
there in hiding might not be discovered. 
One old gentleman with choking voice 
told me that his home was in ruins, his 
property gone, and his wife and two 
daughters somewhere in .the. interior in 


the hands of the Turks. One young lady 
of education and refinement. who had 
escaped from the Turks by dressing as 
a Turkish woman was being fed by order 
of the Governer General,. while at the 
outskirts of this city her once beautiful 
villa and garden are a mass of ruins. She 
was unable to give me the details of that 
dreadful time because of her emotion. 
When I stepped from the train at one 
of the stations, a woman came up to me 
and said in good English: “ You are an 
American and have come to help us. You 
Americans are so good!” 

The great question is, “ When will this 
stop?” There still remain sections of 
territory unpoliced, and with no suffi- 
cient government to protect the people; 
and even the territory now policed and 
protected by the Greek Army may be 
again left at the mercy of these lawless 
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bands by decree or order from some 
allied council compelling the Greek Army 
to retire from the occupied territory; 
such a condition is being fostered now 
by certain writers and Greek politicians. 


[Since this article was written, the fall 
of Venizelos and the recall of King Con- 
stantine have weakened the hold of the 
Greek Army and increased the danger 
referred to by Mr. Henderson.—Ed.] 


The Financial Condition of France 
By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


N considering the financial problems 
faced by France it must always 
be remembered that it takes a 

long time to recover even from a com- 
paratively small war. If you will refer 
to the book of Dr. Gustave Le Bon, en- 
titled “La Psychologie Politique” 
(1911), you will find on Page 352 this 
startling statement: “We are paying 
still 450,000,000 francs yearly as inter- 
est due upon the 15,000,000,000 francs 
that the 1870 war cost us.” The World 
War has resulted in a budget of 22,327,- 
134,000 francs, an immense sum, which is 
to pay what are called the annual normal 
expenses. It is difficult to see how this 
can be reduced. In addition there is an 
extraordinary budget of 5,499,632,000 
francs to meet the high cost of living, 
necessary public works and exceptional 
military expenses. This budget, in course 
of time, will disappear. So will a third 
annual budget amounting to 16,575,660,- 
000 francs, which represents expenses to 
be repaid by Germany, and which must 
be met in the meantime by a long-term 
loan. As Germany pays her debt, this 
loan, for pensions and the restoration 
of the ruined regions, will be gradually 
wiped off. 

It must not be assumed, as it is as- 
sumed too often, that France is not tax- 
ing herself. The burden is terrific, but 
it is being shouldered heroically. Think 
that before the war France paid in taxes 
less than 5,000,000,000 francs, and that 
she has now to pay 20,000,000,000 francs! 
This fourfold increase should practi- 
cally cover that part of the current budg- 
ets which cannot be covered by loans. 
French traditions are against the income 
tax, which falls so heavily in England 
and America; nevertheless, there is a 
serious attempt to collect the hated in- 
come tax. What France relies upon 


chiefly is indirect taxes, of which it is 
estimated_68 per cent. will be contrib- 
uted by smokers and drinkers. 

She will manage to meet current cx- 
penses, but how will she wipe off her 
debt with its enormous interest if Ger- 
many does not pay and the other nations 
do not help? I think the greatest reliance 
is placed upon a very stringent law of 
succession. This law imposes the most 
formidable duties on inheritance. In 
some cases where large fortunes are con- 
cerned and the legacy does not go in the 
direct line, the State will confiscate as 
much as 97 per cent. It will be seen that 
in a couple of generations an exceeding- 
ly large part of the title deeds of French 
loans will thus revert to the State, and 
will be automatically canceled. This sys- 
tem, better than any other, will help to 
obliterate the national debt. 


It would, however, be wrong to pretend 
that reconstruction, the framing of a 
budget which will make France solvent, 
and the extinction of the national debt 
are not tremendously difficult problems. 
Whether Germany pays or not,’ France 
should be assisted internationally. She 
will recover, but the sufferings she has 
endured should insure her the most sym- 
pathetic treatment in the meantime. The 
interdependence of nations is no longer 
a doctrine; it is a fact. Solidarity is as 
much a condition of American prosperity 
as it is a condition of French rehabilita- 
tion. There are features in Freneh post- 
war policy which her best friends de 
plore, but I believe this to be a passing 
phase. Every year must see agricultural 
production increased, industrial output 
augmented, financial stability improved, 
and the nervous excitement that follows 
the war allayed. The future of France 
is certain. 





GREEK ROYAL GUARDS BEFORE THE KING’S PALACE, ATHENS, IN THEIR FLAMBOYANT 
SKIRT UNIFORMS 
(Keystone View Company) 


Perils of the Upset in Greece 


The Overthrow of Venizelos and the Recall of Constantine Cause 
New Complications 


[PERIop ENDED Dec. 15, 


GREECE 


Te action of the people of Hellas 
in repudiating at the polls Eleu- 
therios Venizelos, the architect as 

well as the artificer of their new 
and modern nation, is full of quite as 


many hostile potentialities for the peace 
of the world as was the Austrian ulti- 


matum to Serbia. The only difference is 
that the evil possibilities in the present 
situation are developing very slowly, and 
that development may be arrested at any 
point, as it could not have been six years 
ago. 

Both former King Constantine and the 
new Government have expressed ad- 
hesion to the foreign policy created by 
Venizelos and their enduring friendship 
for the allied and associated nations. 
Nevertheless, the nations associated with 
Greece in the great war have not been 
able to gaze without suspicion upon a 
situation which may return an enemy to 
the throne from which they had ousted 
him. They are prepared, therefore, to 
take such steps as shall secure their own 
national safety and reduce to a minimum 
the peril to the work of the Paris Peace 
Conference. 

When Venizelos, now an exile from the 


1920] 


nation raised by his single genius from 
the depth of chaos to the widest attain- 
able extension and influence, arrived at 
Nice on Nov. 25, he said: 


“T believed the Greek people were 
following me. I was mistaken. I can 
only wish they had ordered their destiny 
differently.” 


Near at hand the political revolution in 
Greece—for it is from every point of view 
a most radical volte face—has already 
begun to show its effect. Belgrade 
stands aghast, not knowing which way 
to turn; for how can Serbia again trust 
the monarch who once betrayed her to 
Bulgaria? In Sofia there is rejoicing, 
for Bulgaria, now a member of the 
League of Nations, with her Ger- 
manophile King and his Ministers in 
exile, and with her good conduct since 
the war upon record, may hope to take 
the place of her southern neighbor as 
the spoiled child of the Peace Confer- 
ence, at least to the extent of having 
her Aegean boundary restored to what 
it was at the end of the Balkan Wars 
in 1913.. Turkey has already petitioned 
the Supreme Council of the conference to 
change the Treaty of Sévres at the ex- 
pense of Greece, while on the Smyrna 
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frontier the Nationalists of Mustapha 
Kemal have renewed their fighting with 
the Greek soldiers, who have now lost 
all heart in the conflict. 

Meanwhile, the international relations 
of Greece have become complicated by 
two facts; one is Article X. in the League 
Covenant, and the other is the secret 
treaty signed by Venizelos and the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan, at Sévres, on Aug. 10, 
the day on which the Turkish Peace 
Treaty was signed. 

Greece is a member of the League of 
Nations, and if Turkey or Bulgaria were 
to attack her present territory she would 
have a right to appeal to the League for 
protection under Article X., which stip- 
ulates: 

Members of the League undertake to 
respect and maintain against all external 
aggression the territorial integrity and 
present political independence of all mem- 
bers of the League. 

The secret pact of Sévres, which raises 
Greece from a fifth-rate to a second-rate 
power, contains the following passage: 


France and Great Britain renounce all 
that pertains to special rights of guardian- 
ship or of control which had been given 
them over Greece by the Treaty of London 
of May 7, 1832; the Treaty of London of 
Nov. 14, 1863; and, in what concerns the 
Ionian Islands ,by the Treaty of London 
of March 29, 1864. 


So it is seen that even what gave the 
powers the right to force King Con- 
stantine from this throne in June, 1917, 
no longer exists, even should they de- 
sire to invoke it in the face of the Greek 
majority vote. The electorate in Greece 
numbers about 800,000, and of these only 
about 280,000 voted for the Liberal can- 
didates of Venizelos on Nov. 14, while on 
Dec. 5 practically the entire electorate 
voted for the return of Constantine by 
plebiscite, the same electoral lists being 
used since the event of Nov. 14. Lucerne, 
where King Constantine and his family 
were domiciled, and London, where the 
representatives of the chief powers con- 
cerned have been trying to reach a modus 
vivendi, have divided interest with the 
Greek capital. 

When the official returns of the elec- 
tion to the Bulé became known on Nov. 
16 the Venizelos Government promptly 


resigned, and the Regent, Admiral Koun- 
duriottis, sent for the veteran politician, 
George Rhallis, to form a new Cabinet. 
He produced the following slate: 


M. RHALLIS, President of the Council, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and in- 
terim Minister of Justice. 


M. TEALBARIS, Minister for the Interior 
and interim Minister of Communica- 
tions. 


» CALOGEROPOULOS, Minister of Fi- 
nance and interim Minister of Food 
Supplies. 


. GOUNARIS, Minister for War. 


. THEO ZAIMIS, Minister of Education 
and interim Minister of Pensions. 


. PETER MAVROMICHALIT, Minister of 
National Economy and interim Min- 
ister of Agriculture. 


M. JOHN RHALLIS, Minister of Marine. 


At noon the following day Venizelos 
left his home in Athens, and, motoring 
to Piraeus, boarded the yacht Narcissus, 
which, accompanied by a British de- 
stroyer, sailed for Nice via Messina. Be- 
fore his departure he issued the follow- 


DEMETRIOS GOUNARIS 


Greek political leader, who defeated. whe 
Venizelos party at the polls 


(Photo from The Atlantis, New York) 





PERILS OF THE UPSET IN GREECE 


ing manifesto to the Greek people and 
the Liberal Party: : 


While abandoning power and political 
life I desire to give this parting message 
to the Greek people and the Liberal Party. 
I affirm that I do not bear bitterness 
toward it for its vote on Sunday. I am 
convinced that any other people would 
have with difficulty borne the strain of 
remaining mobilized for two years after 
the armisticé and the real termination of 
the war. To my friends I say that I urge 
them, remembering the principles which 
inspired the Liberal Party in foreign pol- 
icy since its formation and in home pol- 


GEORGE RHALLIS 
Premier of Greece, succeeding M. Venizelos 
(Photo from Atlantis, Greek Newspaper, 
New York) 


icy from 1910 to 1915, ever to subordinate 
the interests of the party to the interests 
of the State, and, above all, to take no 
action and display no activity until they 
have examined what effect it may have 
on the common weal. I am convinced 
they will submit without bitterness to the 
popular decision. 


' Late that evening (Nov. 17) the Ad- 
miral Regent resigned, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Queen Mother Olga, who 
also issued a message to the people, an- 
nouncing that she had assumed the Re- 
gency in conformity with the Constitu- 


ELEUTHERIOS VENIZELOS 
Former Premier of Greece, overthrown by 
vote which recalled ex-King Constantine 
(© Harris € Ewing) 


tion on account of the absence “of her 
well-beloved son, Constantine.” She 
called on the people to maintain order, 
and do nothing calculated to compromise 
the national peace and prosperity of the 
nation. A general amnesty was also 
granted to political prisoners. In the 
days that followed, the Constantine press 
gave much space to direct and indirect 
statements of M. Rhallis and his col- 
leagues, stipulating their readiness to 
furnish all sorts of guarantees to the 
Allies for their good behavior and the 
good behavior of Constantine should he 
return. His return was to be decided by 
plebiscite, finally set for Dec. 5. 
Meanwhile the royal refugees began to 
arrive in Athens, and received enthusias- 
tic welcome—Prince and Princess An- 
drew, Prince Christopher and his- wife, 
Princess Anastasia, formerly Mrs. W. B. 
Leeds, whose millions were said to have 
financed Constantine’s campaign, and the 
Grand Duchess Marie. There were great 
crowds in gala attire, and the streets 
were decorated and songs were sung and 
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THE ENLARGED BOUNDARIES OF GREATER GREECE, SHOWN HERE, WERE 
GAINED LARGELY BY THE STATESMANSHIP OF VENIZELOS, WHOSE GOVERN- 
MENT HAS BEEN OVERTHROWN BY A POPULAR VOTE 


flowers strewn by civilians and soldiers, 
and Princess Anastasia was welcomed 
with cries of: “Long live the Dollar 
Princess! ” 

It had been decided that, as soon as 
the result of the plebiscite was definitely 
known, the Rhallis Government should 
send a delegation to Lucerne with a mes- 
sage for Constantine to return to his 
throne, but serious contingencies began 
to intervene. There came news of the 
disaffection of the troops in Smyrna and 
Thrace, and of demonstrations held in 
those regions by the newly made Greek 
citizens; but, more important than all 
else, was the almost daily arrival of 
notes from London, where the Supreme 
Council of the conference was sitting. 
These were promptly delivered to’ Pre- 
mier Rhallis by Lord Granville, the Brit- 
ish Minister. They were full of remon- 
strances and warnings. So it was finally 
decided that the Regent should send the 
message to her son. This she did in the 
following words on Dec. 10: 





The Government, in obedience to the 
unanimous mandate of the Greek people, 
invites King Constantine to return to 
Athens, again take the throne and exer- 
cise the royal powers today exercised in 
his name by Queen Olga. 

The note from the Regent reached 
Lucerne on the morning of Dec. 11. Con- 
stantine was also~ officially informed 
that Greek warships would meet him at 
Venice and escort him to Piraeus, the 
port of Athens, which he was expected 
to reach on the 17th. Professor George 
Streit, Foreign Minister during the 
Germanophobe period, was only allowed 
to return on condition that he confine 
his activities to his seat of international 
law at the University of Athens and 
leave politics alone. Captain Stefan 
Paparrigopoulos, naval aid to Constan- 
tine, was not allowed to return at all. 

Constantine, who, meanwhile, had al- 
most daily outlined to the press a policy 
of good conduct and of friendliness to the 
Allies, accompanied by denials of his 
Germanophile reputation, issued the fol- 
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EX-KING CONSTANTINE OF GREECE, WITH EX-QUEEN SOPHIE (SISTER OF 


THE ,GERMAN EX-KAISER), 


AND THEIR YOUNGEST CHILD, 
CATHERINE, AT THEIR RESIDENCE IN LUCERNE, 


PRINCESS 


SWITZERLAND. BY A 


VOTE OF THE GREEK PEOPLE CONSTANTINE HAS BEEN CALLED BACK TO 
THE GREEK THRONE 
(@ International) 


lowing message to the American people 
on the same day: 

In returning to my country and reascend- 
ing the Greek throne, which I was forced 
by the Entente and the intrigues of a po- 
litical party to abandon for three long and 
trying years, I feel more than ever as the 
President of the United States must feel. 
I, too, have been elected by vote of the 
people to the high office which I am about 
to fill and which I formerly occupied by 
the single constitutional right of hered- 
ity. * * # 

Mindful of the great upheaval the war 
was going to cause, I endeavored to follow 
a line of action which I considered would 
serve the best interests of my people, and 
I feel I did it with enmity toward none 
and good-will toward all. The-combina- 
tion of circumstances all tended to make 
credible the calumnious reports that an 
alert and indefatigable statesman, who, un- 
luckily, out of spite for me had been 
blinded to all the dictates of reason, had 
caused to be spread sedulously abroad. 

In order to create this false impression, 
a misinterpretation well calculated to 


alienate from me the good-will of the En- 
tente was most steadily placed upon my 


every act, word or thought. By this an 
estrangement was brought about between 
me and the Entente Powers, to which I 
myself, as well as my people, had always 
looked as our best and natural friends. 


I solemnly declare to the American peo- 
ple that neither the policy I followed in 
the past nor the action of my people in 
unanimously calling me to my throne was 
actuated by any intention to show hos- 
tility toward the Allies. * * * 

In the last week in November the 
Chancelleries of London, France and 
Rome individually expressed their strong 
disapproval of the action of the Greek 
people and said they might abandon 
Greece to her fate if she insisted in re- 
storing Constantine to the throne. Then 
the two Premiers, Mr. Lloyd George and 
M. Leygues, and the Foreign Minister of 
Italy, Count Sforza, came together in 
London and began to act in unison. The 
Frenchman went to London to obtain two 
things: First, an allied vote against Con- 
stantine’s return; second, the revision of 
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the Treaty of Sévres. He found the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister optimistic and ready 
to wait on events, so long as the Greek 
situation did not menace British inter- 
ests. He found the Italian loath to make 
any changes in a fait accompli, since 
Italy had been called upon to sacrifice so 
much in bringing it about. So M. Leygues 
obtained neither. The best he could 
achieve was the following note, which 
was dispatched to the Rhallis Govern- 
ment on Dec. 2, signed by all three: 


The British, French and Italian Govern- 
ments have constantly in the past given 
proof of their good-will toward the Greek 
peovle and have favored attainment of 


their age-long aspirations. They, therefore, 
have beén all the more painfully surprised 
by the events which have just occurred in 
yreece. 

They have no wish to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of Greece, but feel bound 
to declare publicly that restoration of the 
throne of Greece to a King whose disloyal 
attitude and conduct toward the Allies dur- 
ing the war caused them great embarrass- 
ment and loss could only be regarded by 
them as ratification by Greece of his hos- 
tile acts. 

This step would create a new and un- 
favorable situation in the relations between 
Greece and the Allies, and in that case the 
three Governments reserve to themselves 
complete liberty in dealing with the situ- 
ation thus created. 


Countries of Southeastern Europe 


Effects of the Greek Situation in Neighboring Lands—Unrest 
in Rumania 


[Periop Exprp Dec. 15, 


BULGARIA 


T was expected in Sofia that France 
would be the sole objector to Bul- 
garia’s entering the League of Na- 

tions, while the favorable report of the 
Membership Commission at Geneva, Dec. 
9, was a foregone conclusion. The press, 
including the Narodna Otbrana, the 
Zora and the Mir, divided the credit for 
the achievement between the correct at- 
titude of the Bulgarian people and the 
“masterly diplomacy” cf M. Stambo- 
lisky, the Agrarian Premier, who is re- 
turning after his two months’ round of 
visits to central and western chancel- 
leries. 

The ill-effects of the occupation of 
Tzaribrode by Serbian troops, recorded 
in these columns last month, passed 
rapidly, the situation being greatly modi- 
fied by the Serbians’ allowing the Bulgar 
schools to remain open in the occupied 
territory. The Zora printed a letter ad- 
dressed by the members ef the secondary 
schools at Belgrade to the members of 
the secondary schools at Sofia, signed 
by Svetolik Bojinovitch, appealing for a 
closer union between Serbian and Bulgar 
youths. The letter was sympathetically 
commented on in Sofia. 

Unlike the press of the rest of the 


1920] 


world, that of Sofia expressed little sur- 
prise at the fall of Venizelos and the 
recall of King Constantine. Alone the 
Zora gave a psychological reason. It 
said: 

Although it may seem strange, the Greek 
of today is imbued with Byzantine tradi- 
tions. He prefers a brilliant King, even 
an Emperor, to an enterprising Premier. 
It is merely a matter of taste, not of 
reason. From time immemorial the Greek 
bas always followed his emotions, never 
his reason. 


The Echo of Bulgaria says: 


As to us, the succession to the Greek 
throne leaves us quite indifferent. Con- 
stantine or Venizelos is ‘‘ cap white’’ or 
‘‘ white cap’’ for us. But there are two 
States which are vitally interested in the 
question: Serbia, who does not want 
Constantine, and Rumania, who would 
like to see him again on the Greek throne, 
because some day the daughter of the 
present King of Rumania, as the wife of 
Prince George, Duke of Sparta, will be- 
come Queen of Grecce. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Up to Dec. 3 the Belgrade Government 
had decided upon no line of propaganda, 
much less of action, in regard to the 
situation in Greece. THE NEW YORK 
Times Athens correspondent, however, 
quoted on the same day an interview he 
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had with a prominent Serbian statesman 
then in Athens: 

Frankly, it seems to me there is a 
probability of the Balkans once more be- 
coming the cockpit of Southeastern Eu- 
rope, the League of Nations notwith- 
standing. - Early next year the existing 
Greco-Serbian alliance expires, and then 
what is going to happen? It is no secret 
that Serbia, because of the attitude of 
the Greek King during the earlier part 
of the great war, will not renew the 
alliance. Serbia is bound to protect her- 
self and the territory she won or which 
was gained for her by England and 
France. Toward this end there must 
necessarily be a new alliance on new 
lines, with a fresh grouping of the Balkan 
rowers, and Greece and Serbia may find 
themselves in opposing Balkan camps. 

Bulgaria is demanding another port on 
the Aegean. She may go further and 
seek to reopen the Macedonian question. 
Serbia cannot be blind to her own in- 
terests, and she, too, may ask for a ter- 
ritorial outlet on the Aegean. 

I wonder if the London conference fully 
realizes how highly surcharged is the 
present Balkan political atmosphere, and 
what a dangerous experiment it is to 
begin tinkering with one or the other of 
the peace treaties. 

On Nov. 19 the Cabinet at Belgrade 
unanimously voted ratification of the 
Treaty of Rapallo, which had been signed 
by Italian and Jugoslav delegates on Nov. 
12. Three days after the ratification 
Dr. Trumbitch, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, visited the Prince Regent, an- 
nounced his resignation and suggested 
that for the present M. Vesnitch assume 
his portfolio. On Dr. Trumbitch’s insist- 
ence the Prince Regent complied with 
both request and suggestion. The text 
of the treaty as published in Belgrade 
clears up many points left in obscurity 
by the news which transpired at Rapallo. 
Some of the points are as follows: 


Zara, according to the treaty, together 
with its commune, the adjacent communes 
of Borgo Erizzo, Boccagnazzo and Cerno, 
and part of Diclo, are ‘‘ recognized as 
forming part of the kingdom of Italy ’’ 
and are ‘‘ placed under Italian sover- 
eignty.”’ 

Cherso, Lussin, and the islets and rocks 
within the ‘‘ judicial district of these is- 
lands,’’ and the Islands of Lagosta and 
Pelagosa with adjacent islets are also 
““ recognized as forming part of the king- 
dom of Italy.’’ 

Both powers recognize the independence 
of Fiume and agree to respect that inde- 
pendence in perpetuity. 


The Constituent Assembly which is to 
draw up a Constitution for either a 
Federated Jugoslavia or a Greater 
Serbia convened Dec. 12. As a sign of 
protest Stafan Radich, leader of the 
Croatian Peasant Party, and the Croa- 
tian Republicans stayed away. The elec- 
tion for the Constituent Assembly had 
been held on Nov. 28 for a total of 416 
Deputies thus divided: 


Old Serbia, 158; Montenegro, 8; Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, 63; Batchka, 25; Banat, 20; 
Dalmatia, 11; Croatia and Slavonia, 93, 
and Slovenia, 38. The returns so far 
cabled omit 45 seats. Otherwise the result 
was: Radicals, 110; Democrats, 70; Ser- 
bian Peasant Party, 35; Croat Peasant 
Party, 40; Communists, 45; Mussulmans, 
25; the ‘‘ Sloveno-Karochetz,’’ 25, and 
Social Democrats, 21. 


RUMANIA 


On Dec. 9 a bomb was detonated in 
the Rumanian Senate, which killed M. 
Greceanu, Minister of Public Works, and 
Bishop Radu, and dangerously wounded 
another Minister, two other Bishops and 
several Senators. Eight Bishops usually 
sit in the Senate. The news which came 
from the London office of The Associ- 
ated Press added: 


The bomb throwing is believed to be 
directly connected with the unrest pre- 
vailing throughout Rumania. Strikes of 
various sorts have been in progress there 
and the Government recently ordered the 
military forces to use all means, including 
bombs and gas, to suppress disorders. 


It is believed that only the personal 
popularity of the Premier, General Ave- 
rescu, and the loyalty of the peasants 
succeeded in postponing overt acts until 
Dec. 9. A month before, the attempt 
to turn a general strike into a Soviet 
revolution had ended in fiasco fcr the 
same reasons. 

The conspirators prepared their plans 
with ingenuity. The strikers gave no 
more than forty-eight hours’ notice of 
their intention, and chose a date on 
which General Averescu was isolated at 
a remote peasant festival. News was 
brought to him by a peasant and peasant 
horses hurried him back to within a few 
miles of Bucharest, where he completed 
the journey in an engine cab. 

At Bucharest he summoned the Min- 
isters of War and Interior and pro- 
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claimed a state of siege within the cap- 
ital and the establishment of a censorship 
throughout the country. Within twelve 
hours all the Socialist and Syndicalist 
leaders, who had endorsed the Third In- 
ternational, were in jail, with the full 
approval of public gatherings, both with- 
in and without the capital. Then he had 
the Minister of War recall to the colors 
all technical workers and ordered mili- 
tary trains and the affected factories to 
operate under military orders. 

The effect of all this was to break the 
strike even before it could be called off, 
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and to promote a solidarity throughout 
the nation not seen since the war. The 
patriotic sections of the Socialists und 
workers and virtually the entire peas- 
ant population supported the Govern- 
ment, which was measurably aided by 
volunteers from the military cadets, the 
students of the Polytechnics, and the 
Boy Scouts. These volunteers, acco'd- 
ing to their training, took possession of 
all Government buildings and offices, in- 
cluding the post office and the telegraph, 
and kept the business of the nations 
going. 


Gains of the Turkish Nationalists 


Armenia’s Hopes Crushed by Kemal—Complicated Situation in 
Progress in Palestine 


Syria 


[PeERIoD ENDED Dec. 15, 


TURKEY 


E defeat of General Wrangel and 

the occupation of Sebastopol by the 

Bolsheviki; the Greek plebiscite fa- 
voring the return of ex-King Constan- 
tine, and the advantage taken of these 
two events by the Nationalist Govern- 
ment at Angora and Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, turned Constantinople into a city 
of ferment. 

The Golden Horn became glutted with 
Russian transport ships from the 
Crimea, loaded with 150,000 refugees, 
many of them in the last stages of dis- 
ease and starvation. The resources of 
the Interallied Commission and of the 
loyal Turkish Government were utterly 
inadequate to deal with the survivors, 
who included not only Russian civilians 
but thousands of soldiers from Wrangel’s 
dispersed army. 

The prospect of King Constantine’s 
return to Athens aroused great excite- 
ment in the Greek colony, which united 
in making demonstrations in favor of 
Venizelos and in condemning the inten- 
tion of the fatherland Greeks to restore 
the former King. Greek officers were 
mobbed in a restaurant because they de- 
clined to stand when Venizelist music 
was being played. A huge petition was 
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sent to the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
nominal head of the Orthodox Greek 
Church, urging him to pronounce an 
anathema against Constantine, should he 
return to Greece. 

The prestige of the Turkish Govern- 
ment continued to wane, and the exodus 
of the principal families to Angora in- 
creased daily. The mission sent by the 
Grand Vizier, Tewfik Pasha, was able 
to return with nothing more than stories 
of Kemal’s affluence, the growing 
strength of his army, the prosperity of 
the Nationalists, their recent armistices 
with the Soviet Government at Moscow 
and the Armenian Government at Eri- 
van, and the statement that Kemal 
would fight on until liberty of action 
had been secured for the Sultan, and the 
Turkish territories had been restored. 

The Greek garrison at Samsun evacu- 
ated the port, and the British began a 
blockade of the southern Black Sea lit- 
toral, on the complaint of the Armenians 
that both the Nationalists and the Red 
Russian Army were receiving arms by 
this route. Three battalions of Austra- 
lians arrived at Pera and prepared to 
start for Smyrna should the Greeks 
there be placed in jeopardy. When the 
news that President Wilson had con- 
sented to arbitrate between the Nation- 
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alists and the Armenians reached Con- 
stantinople on Dec. 3 it faced not only 
these accomplished facts, but also found 
the Government at Stamboul—the Gov- 
ernment of Tewfik Pasha—deep in ne- 
gotiations with the Italian High Com- 
missioner for a modification of the con- 
ditions under which the Treaty of Sévres 
was to be executed, while a note had al- 
ready been dispatched to the Supreme 
Allied Council demanding a modifiation 
of the terms of the treaty itself. The 
news, true or false, that France was on 
the point of opening negotiations with 
Kemal was received with joy by the 
native press. 

There have been various versions pub- 
lished of the agreement between the Bol- 
sheviki and the Kemalists, between the 
Kemalists and the Armenians, and be- 
tween the Armenians and the Bolshe- 
viki. An account of the last-mentioned 
settlement will be found in another place. 

What is deemed the most authentic 
report of the Kemal-Bolshevist pact was 
published by the British and French 
Governments on Nov. 23. It read as fol- 
lows: 

1. To insure the territorial integrity of 
Turkey and restore Turkish administra- 
tion in the regions inhabited by Turks. 

2. Turkish control is to be established in 
the new States of Arabia and Syria. 

8. Facilities are to be accorded Rus- 
sian delegates with a view to the develop- 
ment of communism in Turkey. 

4. Russia and Turkey agree to “‘ liberate 
Moslem countries, such as India, Algeria, 
Egypt, Morocco and Tunisia, from the 
foreign yoke’’ and grant them indepen- 
dence. 

5. Russia recognizes the independence of 
Moslem States in her territory, and guar- 
antees their integrity. 

6. Russia agrees to grant financial and 
material aid to Turkey. 

7. Russia agrees to dispatch two army 
corps, followed by more if necessary. 

§. Hostilities may be continued against 
the Entente without previous reference to 


the National Councils of both countries. 


Kemal thereupon began to extend his 
lines, covering the territory given to 
Turkey by the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 


until George Tchitcherin, the Soviet 
Foreign Minister, informed him that 
this treaty was invalid. Then Kemal 
opened negotiations directly with the 
new Armenian Government at Erivan— 


a coalition Government formed by 
Katchaznouni—before it had become en- 
tirely dominated by the _ Bolsheviki, 
These negotiations resulted in an armi- 
stice, which was signed by Armenian 
and Nationalist delegates at Alexandro- 
pol on the night of Dec. 2-3. The terms 
of this armistice, as reported to the 
Near East Relief Organization in New 
York on Dec. 4, were as follows: 


A neutral zone, about sixty-eight miles 
long, had been provided for between 
Sanain and Alaguez, the second highest 
mountain in Armenia, and _ thirty-four 
miles northwest of Erivan, the Armenian 
capital. Other boundaries were unknown 
in Sanain. A commission of three Turks 
and three Armenians, to control the 
neutral area, was to arrive Dec. 6. 

The territory in the neutral zone in- 
cludes the important Armenian city of 
Alexandropol, and Karakliss, Delijan, 
Habamloo, Bash-Abaran, Akhta, Kho- 
roum, Bandamal and a score of other 
towns. 

Under the armistice terms, all troops 
except officers and six soldiers in Karak- 
liss were to withdraw eleven miles from 
the zone. Refugees are permitted to re- 
turn into the area, but it was not known 
whether any guarantee of their safety 
had been provided. The Armenians were 
to deliver to the Turks 2,000 rifles, sixty 
machine guns, two locomotives and 560 
cars, 

The report had been confirmed, it was 
added, that the Turks were massacring 
the inhabitants of two villages near Ha- 
bamloo in alleged reprisal for the killing 
of two Turkish sodiers by civilians. 


President Abrounian of Armenia was 
at Geneva, striving to have the League 
do something to prevent Armenia from 
being crushed by the Bolsheviki on one 
side and the Turkish Nationalists on 
the other. Armenian societies in the 
United States and abroad have long 
pointed out that with proper arms the 
Armenian army of 17,500 could have 
given a good account of itself, if the 
smuggled supplies to the Bolsheviki and 
the Nationalists could be cut off. Now, 
however, it is too late. All arms have 
been surrendered. A Soviet Government 
has been established at Erivan under 
Katchaznouni as Prime Minister, replac- 
ing Chanjanian, and complete accord has 
been reached between Erivan and Soviet 
Russia, Azerbaijan, and the Turkish Na- 
tionalists. Armenia as a country has 
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been reduced to less, than 500 square 
miles area, confined entirely to the re- 
gion of Erivan and Lake Gokcha, and it 
is now declared that there is nothing 
left for President Wilson to arbitrate. 


SMYRNA 


The mission led by Izzet Pasha, and 
sent by the Turkish Grand Vizier, 
reached Angora on Dec. 8. Although it 
was met with cries of “Long live the 
Sultan!” Kemal said to Izzet: “The 
Greek situation is turning in favor of 
Turkey, and my Government cannot let 
such a windfall pass without taking ad- 
vantage of it.” 

Already, on Nov. 20, the Greek head- 
quarters at Smyrna, where the news 
from Athens had caused a falling off in 
discipline and open conflicts between the 
soldier partisans of Venizelos and Con- 
stantine, had reported various attacks 
by the Turkish forces. These onslaughts 
the Greeks had repulsed. The Turks, 
however, launched a new offensive, and 
by Dec. 10 the Greeks had fallen back 
in many places, particularly on the 


Ushak front, surrendering half a dozen 
villages and 100 square miles of terri- 


tory. On that date the Greek Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Papoulas, and 
his entire staff took the field again. 


SYRIA 


In Syria the situation was complicated. 
News from Athens told of the overthrow 
of Venizelos. The Greek press indulged 
in many conjectures as to how the atti- 
tude of the Allies in the Levant, based on 
the Treaty of Sévres, could be modified. 
Paris papers showed the French resent- 
ment at the cordial way in which the 
British Government and royalty had re- 
ceived and entertained Prince Feisal. 
With the High Commissioner, General 
Gouraud, absent in Paris, where he was 
reporting upon the situation in Syria, 
the situation was further locally com- 
plicated by the stories in the Paris 
papers that France was on the point of 
entering into negotiations with Kemal 
Pasha in order to offset any threat to 
her national interests which might arise 
from the situation in Greece and the in- 
ability of that country to carry out her 


obligations to Great Britain, France and 
Italy. 

It was reported at Mersina on Nov. 22 
that France would not for the present 
withdraw any troops from Syria, al- 
though it would be impossible to rein- 
force those already there. 


PALESTINE 


The Jewish Immigration Bureau at 
Jerusalem was informed by the Zurich 
Bureau that over 200,000 Jews, princi- 
pally from Southern Russia, were mak- 
ing their way in groups to Palestine via 
Galicia and Bukowina. 

The following news was sent out by 
the Jewish Telegraphic Agency, operat- 
ing in London, on the dates indicated: 


Nov. 16.—At a conference just concluded 
in Tiberias, Palestine, Arab representa- 
tives from the district of Galilee decided 
to send a delegation to the Palestine High 
Commissioner requesting suitable fron- 
tiers for Palestine and permission to call 
an Arabic National Assembly, according 
to a dispatch from Jerusalem. 


Nov. 24.—The Directors of the ‘‘ Keren 
Hayesod ”’ (a fund for the reconstruction 
ot Palestine, recently established and set 
at £25,000,000) today cabled greetings to 
the American Zionists who meet in con- 
vention in Buffalo, N. Y., tomorrow. The 
cablegram expressed appreciation of all 
American Zionists have done for Pales- 
tine within the last few years and con- 
fidence that they will take as prominent 
a share in the future work of the new 
Zion. 

Dec. 6.—Sir Herbert Samuel, High Com- 
missioner for Palestine, has informed the 
Palestine Advisory Council that he is 
negotiating with English, American and 
Figyptian financiers for the establishment 
of credit banks throughout Palestine. 

Dec. 9.—The question of the Palestine 
frontiers has been satisfactorily adjusted 
by the French and British Governments; 
says a statement issued today by the 
Zionist organization in London. 


Final settlement of the Yarmuk River 
and its tributaries, as well as the upper 
Jordan, has been left to the decision of 
representatives of the French Govern- 
ment and Zionist engineers, but such de- 
cision will be rendered only after repre- 
sentatives of both sides have actually 
gone over the ground together. In the 
event that no agreement is arrived at, the 
matter will be referred to the two Gov- 
ernments concerned. 


Dec. 10.—The Arab Sheiks Rasbid and 


Alichzai, heads of the Arab community in 
Gilead, Syria, have officially invited 
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Jewish settlers to establish themselves 
there, says a dispatch from Jerusalem. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


A Council of State was established on 
Nov. 20 at Bagdad for the administra- 
tion of Mesopotamia. Cordial greetings 
were exchanged between Lord Chelms- 
ford, the Viceroy of India, and the Nagib 
of Bagdad. The latter assured the 
Viceroy that, with the British, the Arab 
Nation was striving toward the common 
end of peace. The United States on 
Nov. 25 sent a note to the British Gov- 
ernment in regard to the latter’s man- 
date in Mesopotamia asking equality of 
treatment for American citizens there. 

The improvement in the political and 
military situation, noted last month, con- 
tinued with increased prestige for Sir 
Percy Cox, the High Commissioner. The 


punitive operations were chiefly confined 
to the Euphrates, principally between 
Nasiriye and Samawa. All communica- 
tions on the Tigris were operated with- 
out suffering any attacks. Those Sheiks 
who surrendered expressed their convic- 
tion in the truth of Sir Percy’s mani- 
festoes that the British were striving to 
place an independent Arab Government 
on its feet. 

In the case of the Anglo-Persian 
Treaty, the American Minister at Te- 
heran published a statement in the Per- 
sian press, intimating that the Persian 
people, if they accepted the treaty, were 
discarding the friendship of the United 
States. The British Government re- 
quested a retraction from the Minister, 
who, however, was sustained at Wash- 
ington. 


Armenia Overwhelmed by Enemies 


Defeated by a Turkish Army and Sovietized by Russia—President 
Wilson’s Mediation 


ARMENIA 


HE situation in the Caucasus, be- 

wildering in its constant variations, 

has again taken on new aspects in 
consequence of the successes of the Na- 
tionalist Turks of Mustapha Kemal 
against the Armenians. The Turks 
have captured the little republic’s most 
important cities, including Erivan, the 
Armenian capital. At the same iime 
the Moscow Bolsheviki, who are tem- 
porarily working hand in hand with the 
Turkish Nationalists, have forced the 
Armenian Government to step out in 
favor of a Soviet Government. Thus the 
two, by concerted action, have extended 
their individual power in the Caucasus 
and reduced Armenia to the status of 
Azerbaijan as a Soviet dependency. The 
Turkish Nationalists now not only hold 
all of Turkish Armenia, as they have 
from the beginning, but have overturned 
the Caucasus republic that was to be 
the nucleus for the larger Armenia. 
They are also casting covetous eyes on 


Batum and other Georgian territory. 
Only Georgia, following her treaty with 
Moscow, concluded some months ago, 
still clings to her independence and her 
own form of government. 

Armenia was under no illusions re- 
garding the intentions of the Bolsheviki, 
whose actions in attacking her with their 
Azerbaijanian allies boded ill for the 
future. Already in the middle of Sep- 
tember the Armenian Government tele- 
graphed directly to M. Tchitcherin, the 
Bolshevist Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
protesting against the operations of the 
Red troops of General Vasilenko in the 
Armenian frontier provinces of Kara- 
bagh and Zangezur. These provinces, 
the protest said, were being laid waste 
by Vasilenko’s forces and by Tartar 
marauding bands that followed them, de- 
spite the preliminary peace treaty which 
had been signed at Tiflis on Aug. 10. 
In these attacks fifty Armenian villages 
were ravaged, and the peasants were 
leaving their homes in Zangezur to avoid 
the brutality of the Russo-Tartar hordes. 
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This protest went unnoticed and the Bol- 
sheviki continued their attacks during 
October. 

The Moscow dictators, compelled to 
give up their western offensive in view 
of their final defeat by Poland, had 
made up their minds to stir up new 
troubles for their western enemies, and 
especially for Great Britain, in a region 
where the making of trouble would be 
most. effective—namely, the Caucasus. 
The British held Constantinople, it is 
true, and had allowed the Greeks to 
wage war against the strong Nationalist 
army of the Turkish insurgent leader, 
Mustapha Kemal. The Greeks, however, 
had proved a broken reed, and the Ar- 
menian leaders had charged that both 
the Italians and the French, for their 
own purposes, were aiding the Kemalites 
with arms and ammunition. If the Bol- 
shevist Government has applied with 
signal success the time-honored strategy 
of “divide and rule,” it has been equally 
ready to seize upon all Nationalist move- 
ments and adapt them to its own advan- 
tage. All the signs pointed to a union 
between Soviet Russia and the Turkish 
Nationalists, with the purpose of break- 
ing down the resistance of Armenia, 
joining hands with the Turks and ex- 
tending Bolshevist power in the Cauca- 
sus with the ultimate view of capitaliz- 
ing the Moslem sentiment of the Near 
East against the power of Great Britain. 

Ostensibly this union was sought by 
Mustapha Kemal himself, after he had 
already opened (in September) his cam- 
paign against the Armenians with the 
object of capturing Ardahan, Kars. and 
Batum. According to well-informed 
Turkish authorities, this campaign was 
begun only after Mustapha had received 
assurance of Moscow’s support. The 
course of events, however, was stated by 
Mustapha Kemal in a speech which he 
delivered before the Parliament of An- 
gora—his capital in Anatolia—after the 
opening of hostilities. The spirit of 
Mustapha came out into strong relief in 
this address, which recited the grievous 
“ wrongs ” done the inoffensive Turks by 
the “ aggressive”? Armenians. Mustapha 
said: 

We received on Aug. 30 from our dele- 

gate in Erzerum alarming reports about 


the situation on the eastern frontiers. 
We immediately dispatched a delegation 
from Baku to Moscow for the purpose of 
reaching an understanding with the Bol- 
sheviki as to the measures to be taken. 
Our objects were: (1) To settle with the 
Bolsheviki regarding military measures 
against Armenian aggression; (2) To ter- 
minate massacres of Moslems by Arme- 
nians; (3) To apply the Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty by force, so as to be freed from 
future aggression; (4) To prove to the 
Moslem vilayets that Kars, Ardahan and 
Batum are essentially Turkish. 

Meanwhile our troops took up fighting 
positions. A few days later there arrived 
one of our delegates from Moscow, stat- 
ing that the Soviets would intervene in 
our favor in settling the frontiers of 
Armenia, Persia and Turkey. The letter 
added that Russia desired to avoid a 
Turkish-Armenian war. This was in ac- 
cord with our intentions, for we had de- 
cided to await the return of our dele- 
gation from Moscow and ordered our de- 
tachments to avoid attack. Suspicious 
Armenian movements, however, forced 
urgent measures. 


Continuing, however, Mustapha admits 
that he finally entered into an alliance 
with Moscow with the avowed object of 
fighting European imperialism as led by 
Great Britain: 


To this end the Bolsheviki promised to 
send us money and munitions. They 
agreed to send the Tenth and Eleventh 
Armies to our eastern frontiers to co- 
operate. After reaching Azerbaijan these 
two armies took up positions against 
Armenia .in Georgia and assured com- 
munications with us. Unfortunately, the 
Soviets were soon compelled to withdraw 
their elements, leaving only unimportant 
forces. At this moment Armenia attacked 
us and invaded our frontiers. We ordered 
our Erivan representative to protest, but 
without result. The Armenians continued 
to occupy our territory. Consequently 
we declared war, stopped the Armenian 
advance, and, despite their armored 
trains, they began evacuating our terri- 
tory. Meanwhile the Bolsheviki, descend- 
ing by Azerbaijan, cut off their retreat, 
and a junction of the Turkish and Bol- 
shevist forces was made at Nakhichevan. 
The Armenian forces were entirely dis- 
persed. 


The Armenians, said Mustapha, posed 
as a martyred people; in reality they had 
been the aggressors. He expressed the 
hope that the Soviets would “end the 
machinations of this wretched people.” 
As for Georgia, he declared, he could 
deal the final blow and take Batum 
whenever he wished, delay had been due 
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only to the fact that the Bolsheviki had 
recognized the Nationalist claim to 
Batum on racial grounds. Other features 
of his policy embraced opposition to the 
Greek occupation of Iona (the Smyrna 
enclave), and resistance to the French 
in Cilicia. Armenian and all other Sepa- 
ratist influences in Anatolia, Mustapha 
declared, must be fought to the last ditch 
with the help of the “ Asiatic’ Govern- 
ment of Moscow. 

The next move in the Soviet game 
was to send the Armenian Government 
an ultimatum demanding free transit for 
Soviet troops across Armenian territory 
and the use of the Armenian railways 
for the transportation of troops. De- 
nunciation of the Sévres Treaty* was 
also called for and the acceptance of 
Russian arbitration in the delimitation 
of the Armenian frontiers. This ulti- 
matum was delivered toward the end of 
October. The Armenian Government at 
first rejected these demands. Its appeal 
to the Allies, however, met with no defi- 
nite response. Meantime the Bolshevist- 
Turkish pressure from the west, north- 
east and southeast in a triple offensive— 
in which the Sovietized Azerbaijani par- 
ticipated—became so strong that the Ar- 
menians were driven out of Kars, Alex- 
andropol and Erivan, their capital. The 
triumphant Nationalists then forced the 
Armenian Government on Nov. 7 to sign 
an armistice which meant, to all intents 
and purposes, the end of Armenian inde- 
pendence. The principal features were 
as follows: 

(1) The Armenian troops driven from 
Alexandropol to withdraw from the west 
bank of the Arpa River, which they still 
held. (2) The Turkish forces during the 
peace negotiations to occupy Alexandropol 
and a ten-meter radius. (3) The Turks 
to maintain order and protect the safety 
of all persons in Alexandropol. 

In effect, the fulfillment of these con- 
ditions meant that the defeated Armenian 
Army must cross the frontier into 
Georgian territory, there being no other 
issue; and that the one great railway 
junction of Armenia was to remain in 
Turkish hands, cutting Armenia off from 
its main source of food, supplies and 


*The text of this treaty is published else- 
where in this issue. 


munitions. In its broadest interpreta- 
tion it meant that the Republic of 
Armenia, which rose on the ruins cf 
Czarist imperialism in Transcaucasia 
on May 26, 1918, and was recognized by 
the United States on April 23, 1920, had 
virtually ceased to exist. So the offen- 
sive of the Turkish Nationalists, which 
began on Sept. 22 on a 400-mile front, 
ended in complete triumph with the con- 
nivance and active aid of the Russian 
Bolsheviki. 

Meanwhile the soldiers of General 
Nazarbekian, the Armenian commander 
at Erivan, together with the women and 
children refugees, scattered into the bar- 
ren country which forms the central 
highland of the Armenian Republic, to 
starve or die of exposure during the 
Winter. The Near East Relief on Nov. 
11 received a cable stating that 100,000 
of these refugees were wandering with- 
out shelter, clothing or food in the in- 
terior. A subsequent cable stated that 
the road from Kars and Alexandropol 
to Batum was jammed with Armenian 
women and children fleeing before the 
Turks. Hungry and barefoot refugees 
were crowding into Tiflis, frantically 
seeking safety. Where could they go? 
Batum, a city of only 35,000 inhabitants, 
which has been housing 8,000 marooned 
Greeks and 10,000 destitute Russian 
refugees for months, with only a small 
force of American Near East Relief 
workers to feed them, was physically 
unable to take them in. Who would 
succor? Around the shores of the 
Crimean Peninsula, French, British and 
American ships were cruising and tak- 
ing off the thousands of Russian refu- 
gees fleeing before the Red conquerors 
of Wrangel. But Armenia has no 
shores, and the world is too busy to save 
the last remnant of the unfortunate 
Armenian people, faced with the most 
appalling disaster which it has known 
since the days of the Turkish massacres. 


Meanwhile Armenia’s sister republic, 
Georgia, to which she looked for aid, was 


persuaded by Soviet agents to keep 
hands off. Losing her last hope, beaten, 
isolated and dispersed, she was com- 
pelled to resign herself to her fate. 

The Bolsheviki, however, after launch- 
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ing the Turkish Nationalists on the road 
that led to victory, conceived the fear 
that Mustapha Kemal would become too 
independent and endanger their own in- 
terests. Evidence had accumulated that 
the Kemalites were playing a double 
game, and were secretly undermining 
Bolshevist prestige and influence in the 
Caucasus. A number of anti-Bolshevist 
Tartar propagandists and agitators in 
this region had been arrested by the So- 
viet authorities, and the feeling of ten- 
sion and distrust was unmistakable. The 
occupation of Erivan by the Reds and 
the declaration of a Soviet Republic 
(Dec. 2) gave the Bolsheviki new assur- 
ance. Shortly beforé Nov. 25 the Mos- 
cow Government notified Mustapha 
Kemal that it would regard a further 
Turkish advance into Armenia as a cause 
for war. Tchitcherin demanded that the 
Turks withdraw on the west bank of the 
Arpa River, at the same time declaring 
that the Brest-Litovsk Treaty—under 
the terms of which the Turks claimed 
Kars, Ardahan and Batum—-was consid- 
ered by the Moscow Government as in- 
valid. Legrand, Soviet representative in 
Erivan, furthermore, assured the new 
Government that the Soviets would not 
tolerate aggression on the part either of 
the Turks or of the Azebaijani, and 
promised to supply the new republic with 
500,000 pounds of fuel. 

The Turks, on their part, declared that 
they would not crush Armenia, but 
would grant lenient terms, in conform- 
ity with Turkish aspirations. The exo- 
dus of thousands of Armenian refugees 
showed how little belief was given to 
Turkish promises. Representatives on 
both sides were being chosen to discuss 
the peace conditions when these pages 
went to press. 

The powers, meanwhile, still struggled 
to find a solution of the traffic problem. 
Mr. Balfour, representing Great Britain, 
presented a report on Armenia at a pri- 
vate session of the Council of the League 
of Nations held in Brussels on Oct. 30. 
It was decided to appoint a mandatory 
power for Armenia. The expenses of the 
mandate were to be borne by all the 
eountries belonging to the League. A 
more immediate and practical decision 


was reached at -a meeting of the As- 
sembly of the League held on Nov. 22, in 
accordance with which President Wilson 
was asked to undertake the task of 
mediation between Armenia and the 
Kemalites, in order “to put an end as 
speedily as possible to the present ter- 
rible tragedy.” The invitation was sent 
by Paul Hymans, President of the League 
Council, on Nov. 30. President Wilson on 
the same day cabled his willingness to 
use his good offices and to make such a 
proffer of personal mediation “ through 
a representative whom I may designate,” 
provided he was given assurances of the 
moral and diplomatic support of the 
principal powers. He expressly stated, 
however, that he had no authority to 
employ the military forces of the United 
States for this purpose. 

The President’s acceptance. was laid 
before the Council in Geneva on Dee. 1, 
together with similar offers by Premier 
Dato of Spain and Foreign Minister 
Marquez of Brazil. The Council accepted 
all three, and sent to each of the three 
capitals an expression of thanks and an 
assurance that the Council, as requested 
by President Wilson, would speedily sup- 
ply all information and guidance regard- 
ing the method of approach. 

Meanwhile the President had com- 
pleted his task imposed on him by 
Article 89 of the Sévres Treaty, of de- 
termining the boundaries to be fixed be- 
tween Armenia and Turkey. The line, 
which was to run in the neighborhood of 
Van, Bitlis, Erzerum and Trebizond, was 
transmitted to the signatories of the 
Sévres Treaty through the Supreme Coun- 
cil toward the end of November, but had 
not been made public when these pages 
went to press. 


GEORGIA 


The attitude of Georgia, since the be- 
ginning of the Turkish offensive, had 
been one of. sympathy, and, as far as 
possible, of support for the harassed 
Armenians. In the policy of Mustapha 
Kemal the Georgians saw a manifesta- 
tion of the old Pan-Islam movement of 
Enver Pasha, and in the Turkish occu- 
pation of Kars, Ardahan and Batum an 
overweening ambition on the part of the 












Nationalists to extend their power over 
all Transcaucasia, from the Black Sea 
to the Caspian. Though technically neu- 
tral, Georgia sent supplies of oil, coal 
and other necessary materials to her 
sister republic. In her own protection, 
she occupied with her troops the city of 
Ardahan, declaring that an advance of 
the Turks beyond this point on the way 
to Batum would be considered as a casus 
belli. The attitude of Mustapha Kemal 
to the Georgians was clearly shown in 
his address before the Angora Parlia- 
ment. Many demonstrations at Tiflis 
in favor of Armenia gave the Bolshevist 
Mission there grave cause for offense. 
Georgia, however, after the Turco- 
Bolshevist junction, was left isolated, 


HE preliminary convention for a 

defensive alliance between Czecho- 

slovakia and Jugoslavia, signed at 
Belgrade on Aug. 14, 1920, and generally 
known as the first step toward the crea- 
tion of the “ Little Entente,” was pub- 
lished on Nov. 13 by the Gazette de 
Prague, from which the following Eng- 
lish translation is made: 

The President of the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic and his Majesty the King of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, being firmly resolved 
to maintain the peace won at the price of 
such sacrifices and guaranteed in the pact 
of the League of Nations, as also the situa- 
tion defined between the allied and asso- 
ciated powers on the one hand and Hungary 
on the other, by the treaty concluded at 
Trianon on June 4, 1920, have agreed to- 
gether for the purpose of concluding a de- 
fensive convention, and for this end have 
named as their plenipotentiary delegates, to 
wit: The President of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, his Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
M. Eduard Benés; his Majesty the King 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, his Minis- 
ter of Commerce and Industry, Minister ad 
interim of Foreign Affairs, M. Momtchilo 
Nintchitch, doctor at law; who, having com- 
municated to each other their credentials, 
found in due and proper form, agreed upon 
the following articles: 

ARTICLE 1—In case of an unprovoked 
attack by Hungary against one of the high 


Text of the “Little Entente” Treaty 
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and though the Georgian Government 
refused to accede, about the middle of 
November, to a Turkish ultimatum de- 
manding the cession of the disputed ter- 
ritories, it found itself unable to inter- 
vene actively on behalf of Armenia. The 
policy of Georgia was shown in a memo- 
randum presented to the Assembly of 
the League of Nations by M. Guegetch- 
kori, the Foreign Minister, and his fel- 
low-delegates on Nov. 15. In this memo- 
randum Georgia asked for admission to 
the League, pointing out the important 
rélegwhich she was politically and geo- 
graphically destined to play in the sta- 
bilizing of conditions in the Caucasus 
area, so torn by strife and beset by in- 
ternational problems of all kinds. 


contracting parties, the other party piedges 
itself to come to the help of the party which 
has been attacked in the manner defined by 
the terms of the arrangement mentioned 
under Article 2 of the present convention. 


ARTICLE 2—The competent expert au- 
thorities of the Czechoslovak Republic and 
of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes shall mutually agree upon the dis- 
positions necessary for the execution of the 
present convention. 


ARTICLE 3—Neither of the high contract- 
ing parties shall conclude an alliance with 
a third party without having previously in- 
formed the other. 

ARTICLE 4—The present convention shall 
run for two years from the day of the ex- 
change of ratification. On the expiration 
of this period each of the contracting parties 
shall be entitled to denounce the present 
convention. Nevertheless, it shall remain in 
force for six months after the date of such 
denouncement. 


ARTICLE 5—The present convention shall 
be communicated to the League of Nations. 
(Pact of the League of Nations). 


ARTICLE 6—The present convention shall 
be ratified and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at Belgrade as soon as possible. 

In faith whereof the Plenipotentiaries have 
appended their signatures and set their seals. 

Done at Belgrade, in two copies, the 14th 
of August, 1920. 

(Signed) DR. M. NINTCHITCH, 
DR. E. BENES. 


Two Victories for Soviet Russia 


Wrangel’s Army Crushed and a Trade Agreement With Great 
Britain Signed—Text of the Treaty 


{PerIopD ENDED Dec. 15, 1920] 


RUSSIA 


ENERAL WRANGEL’S §panic- 
stricken rout in the Crimea 
marked the final consolidation of 
the Soviet régime from Mur- 

mansk on the north to Sebastopol on the 
south. In the Transcaucasus region, 
also, following the junction of the Red 
forces with those of the Turkish Na- 
tionalist, Mustapha Kemal, and the con- 
sequent defeat and Sovietization of Ar- 
menia, the power of the Bolsheviki was 
firmly established, giving them a basis for 
the stirring up of anti-ally—especially 
anti-British—feeling among the Moslem 
peoples of Egypt, Mesopotamia, and 
India. 

Siberia, similarly, has long been Soviet- 
ized, now up to the demarkation line es- 
tablished by Japanese occupation of the 
Maritime Provinces; the new Far East- 
ern “republics” of Verkhne-Udinsk and 
Chita are strongly Bolshevist in color- 
ing. Only the Vladivostok Provisional 
Government still stands aloof from Bol- 
shevism; how long will it hold out against 
the ever-advancing Red tide? 

The débacle of General Wrangel’s 
army was briefly described in the De- 
cember CURRENT History, but the story 
can be told now in more complete de- 
tail. Wrangel’s front was crushed on 
Nov. 11. The Red forces did not storm 
the Perekop lines at the mouth of the 
Crimean Peninsula, but by an envelop- 
ing movement of their left wing invaded 
the Crimea by crossing over the frozen 
Putrid Sea and the Chongar Peninsula, 
attacking the main Wrangel forces at 
Perekop in the rear. Caught by surprise 
and faced by twenty-nine Red divisions, 
as opposed to his own three, Wrangel 
made desperate but vain resistance. The 
Bolshevist troops came on in waves, and 
paid no attention to enormous losses, ad- 
mitted by the Bolsheviki themselves to 


total at least 30,000. Wrangel’s re- 
sistance was weakened by the fact that 
large bodies of his troops were ex- 
Bolsheviki, who fought half-heartedly, 
and that some of his Generals, of re- 
actionary tendencies, who had been alien- 
ated by the liberal measures taken by 
Wrangel to gain the allegiance of the 
peasants, were wavering in their 
loyalty. : 

Twenty-two attacks were repelled, but 
the Wrangel troops were beaten swiftly 
back toward the sea, and the Red soldiers 
overran the whole peninsula. Yalta, 
Eupatoria and Simferopol fell in swift 
succession. Sebastopol, renowned in 


European history for the siege of 1854- 
55, was captured by the troops of 


the Soviet on Nov. 14. Indescribable 
scenes attended the evacuation of this 
and the other port cities captured. Con- 
siderable looting went on in Sebastopol, 
despite a wireless threat of reprisals 
from the French Admiral of the Black 
Sea forces. The whole peninsula was in 
a panic. Some seventy Russian ships, 
aided by British, French and American 
vessels, aided in taking off the civilian 
refugees, who numbered almost 40,000. 
The evacuation was completed by Nov. 
17. Great Britain, in a reply to an angry 
note of Tchitcherin, declared (Nov. 18) 
that the British ships had taken off only 
noncombatants. 

Constantinople, already densely popu- 
lated, was filled to overflowing with 
refugees, alike civilian and combatant, 
estimated at 140,000. Many of the new 
arrivals could not even be taken off the 
Russian ships, where conditions were 
said to be indescribable. Many hundreds, 
men, women and children, were crowded 
together day and night, regardless of 
sex and without sanitary arrangements 
or water to drink. Many cases of insanity 
were reported. 

Thousands also crowded into Constan- 
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tinople without food, heat or adequate 
housing. The problem was one of great 
difficulty. The American Red Cross was 
distributing thousands of rations daily. 
It subsequently raised a fund of $700,000 
for relief; of this sum $300,000 was con- 
tributed by the Russian Embassy at 
Washington. Prince Lvov, President of 
the Zemstvo Alliance, cabled from France 
asking America’s aid. Ten thousand 
refugees were landed at Scutari, 20,000 
at Gallipoli and the Island of Lemnos. 
Various Governments offered temporary 
shelter. Great Britain on Nov. 27 ap- 
proached the United States on the ques- 
tion of international co-operation to care 
for the refugees and to avoid the 
spread of epidemics through Southeast- 
ern Europe. 


General Wrangel declared in Constan- 
tinople on Nov. 19 that he had saved all 
his guns and mitrailleuses, and that he 
and his army and navy were ready to 
begin the struggle anew. His defeated 
army, he said, was under the protection 
of France. The General refused to dis- 


embark from his ship in the Sea of Mar- 
mora, insisting on sharing the hardships 


of his soldiers. Asked about his losses 


he estimated that about 25,000 front-line 


troops and 5,000 wounded had been 
evacuated, and that some 15,000 wounded 
had. been left behind. About 5,000 had 
been killed in the recent fighting, he said. 
The total casualties had averaged about 
50 per cent. of all the forces engaged. 


Tchitcherin, the Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter, on Nov. 26 or thereabout, sent a 
wireless message to General Averesco, 
the Rumanian Premier at Bucharest, 
warning him that if Wrangel tried to 
make Rumania the base for a new at- 
tack the Rumanian Government would 
be held responsible for allowing any such 
violation of its territory. That Wrangel 
had not lost hope was made evident by 
his telegram to the French Government 
on Nov. 30, in which he set. forth his 
desire to proceed to Paris to discuss the 
opening of a new campaign with his re- 
organized army, estimated at some 70,- 
000 meén. 

The Soviet Government, after officially 
exulting over the fall of Wrangel, bent 
all its endeavors upon the elimination of 


its last remaining enemies in the South— 
Petlura, the peasant Ukrainian leader, 
and General Bulak =Balakhovitch, who 
had co-operated with? Wrangel. Petlura’s 
abandonment by the Poles, after the 
joint offensive of last Spring, fore- 
shadowed his fall. The armistice treaty 
recently concluded by Poland with Soviet 
Russia was, for Petlura, as for Balakho- 
vitch, the beginning of the end. The cap- 
ture of Petlura’s capital, Kamenetz- 
Podolsk, announced on Nov. 19, followed 
a Red offensive in which the inferior 
forces of the Ukrainians were beaten 
everywhere. Kiev also was taken and 
the Ukrainians were in headlong flight. 
Meantime the Reds charged the Poles 
with giving Petlura secret aid. This the 
Poles denied. The Polish Army authori- 
ties at this time were preparing to dis- 
arm and intern any of Petlura’s retreat- 
ing troops in East Galicia. 

Balakhovitch faced disaster shortly 
after the middle of November. He was 
reported to be in the region of Mozyr, on 
the River Pripet, with a force of from 
30,000 to 40,000 men, and to be greatly 
handicapped by lack of munitions and 
supplies sequestered in Poland. The 
Bolsheviki declared on Nov. 23 that 
Balakhovitch was cut off east of Mozyr, 
and that his adventure would soon be 
liquidated. Reports from Warsaw dated 
Dec. 1 showed that the Bolsheviki had 
made good their prophecy by dealing 
Balakhovitch a decisive blow; the rem- 
nants of his army were in full flight 
toward Poland; all crossing the frontier 
were interned. Balakhovitch himself had 
disappeared, but was thought to be safe 
in Poland. So the last anti-Bolshevist 
adventure in South Russia was liqui- 
dated, and the power of the Soviet in 
European Russia remained supreme. 


Discussions continued between the 
Soviet delegation in London and the Brit- 
ish Government regarding a resumption 
of trade. The result of the new negotia- 
tions was seen on Nov. 19, when Premier 
Lloyd George stated in the House of 
Commons that the Government had de- 
cided to prepare the draft of a new trade 
agreement “to carry out the July ar- 
rangements.” The new draft was com- 
pleted and handed to Krassin by the 
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Premier on Nov. 20. It provided for the 
release of all prisoners and the cessation 
of Bolshevist propaganda within the 
British Empire. -f€ virtually accorded 
diplomatic rights,=including sealed cor- 
respondence, to “ official agents.” The 
text of this proposed agreement, which 
was made public at the end of Novem- 
ber, is as follows: 

Whereas it is desirable in the interest 
both of Russia and of the United King- 
dom that peaceful trade and commetrce 
should be resumed forthwith between 
these countries, and whereas for this pur- 
pose it is necessary pending the conclu- 
sion of a formal treaty between the Gov- 
ernments of these countries by which 
their permanent economic and _ political 
relations shall be regulated, that a pre- 
liminary agreement should be arrived at 
between the Government of the United 
Kingdom and the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

The aforesaid parties have accordingly 
entered into the following agreement, 
without prejudice to the view which 
either of them may hold as to the legal 
status of the other, and subject always 
to the fulfillment of the conditions speci- 
fied in the British note dated June 30, 


1920, and accepted in the telegram from 
the Russian Soviet Government dated 
July 7, 1920, with regard to the mutual 
cessation of hostilities and propaganda 
directed against the institutions or inter- 
ests of the other party, and the repatria- 
tion of prisoners. 


1. Both parties agree to remove forth- 
with all obstacles hitherto placed in the 
way of resumption of trade between the 
United Kingdom and Russia in any com- 
modities (other than arms and ammuni- 
tions) which may be legally exported 
from or imported into their respective 
territories to or from any foreign coun- 
try, and not to exercise any discrimina- 
tion against such trade as compared with 
that carried on with any other foreign 
country. 

Nothing in this provision shall be con- 
strued as overriding the provisions of 
any international convention which is 
binding on either party, by which the 
trade in any particular article is regu- 
lated. 

2. British and Russian merchant ships, 
their masters, crews and cargoes, shall in 
ports of Russia and of the United King- 
dom, respectively, receive in all respects 
the treatment, privileges, facilities, im- 
munities and protec*ion which are usually 
accorded by the established practice of 
commercial nations to foreign merchant 
ships, their masters, crews and cargoes, 
visiting their ports. 

Provided that nothing in this article 


shall impair the right of either party to 
take such precautions as are authorized 
by their respective laws with regard to 
the admission of aliens into their terri- 
tory. 

3. Each party may nominatesuch number 
of its nationals as may be agreed upon 
from time to time as being reasonably 
necessary to enable proper effect to be 
given to this agreement, having regard 
to the conditions under which trade is 
carried on in its territories, and the other 
party shall permit such persons to enter 
its territories and to reside and carry on 
trade there, provided that either party 
may restrict the admittance of any such 
persons into any specified areas, and may 
refuse admittance to, or sojourn in, its 
territories to any individual who is 
persona non grata to itself or who does 
not comply with this agreement or with 
the conditions precedent thereto. 

Persons admitted in pursuance of this 
article into the territories of either party 
shall, while residing therein for purposes 
of trade, be exempted from all compul- 
sory service whatsoever, whether civil, 
naval, military or other, and from any 
contributions, whether pecuniary or in 
kind, imposed as an equivalent for per- 
sonal service, and shall have right of 
egress. 

Persons admitted into Russia under this 
arrangement shall be permitted freely to 
import commodities destined solely for 
their household use or consumption. 

4. Either party may appoint one or 
more official agents to reside and exer- 
cise their functions in the territories of 
the other, who shall enjoy all the rights 
and the privileges set forth in the pre- 
ceding article, and also immunity from 
arrest, provided that either party may 
refuse to admit any individual as an of- 
ficial agent who is persona non grata to 
itself, or may require the other party to 
withdraw him should it find it necessary 
to do so on the ground of public interest 
or security. Such agents shall have ac- 
cess to the authorities of the country in 
which they reside for the purpose. of 
facilitating the carrying out of this agree- 
ment and of protecting the interests of 
their nationals. 

Official agents shall be at liberty to 
receive and dispatch couriers with sealed 
bags subject to a limitation of three 
kilograms per week, which shall be 
exempt from examination. 


The official agents shall be the com- 
petent authorities to visé the passports 
of persons seeking admission, in pur- 
suance of the preceding article into’ the 
territories of the parties. 

5. Each party undertakes to Insure gen- 
erally that persons admitted into its ter- 
ritories under the last two articles shall 
enjoy all protection, rights and facilities 
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which are necessary to enable them to 
carry on.trade. 

They shall be at liberty to communicate 
freely by post, telegraph and wireless 
telegraphy, and to use telegraph codes 
and ciphers, under the conditions and sub- 
ject to the regulations laid down in the 
international telegraph convention of St. 
Petersburg, 1875 (Lisbon Revision of 
1908). 

Each party undertakes to account for 
and'to pay all balances due to the other 
ih respect of terminal and transit tele- 
#rams in accordance with the provisions 
of the’ said international telegraph con- 
véntion and regulations. 

'6..' Passports, documents of identity, 
powers. of. attorney and similar docu- 
ments, issued or certified by the com- 
petent authorities in either country for 
the purpose of enabling trade to be car- 
ried on in pursuance of this agreement, 
shall be treated in the other country as 
if they were issued or certified by the 
authorities of a recognized foreign Gov- 
ernment. 

7. The preceding articles shall continue 
in force until the expiration of six months 
from the date on which either party shall 
have given notice to the other of its in- 
tention to terminate them. ‘The parties 
mutually undertake, even in the event of 
such notice having expired, to continue 
to afford all the necessary facilities for 


the completion or winding up of any tran- 
sactions entered into in pursuance of such 
articles. 

8. The Russian Soviet Government here- 
by declares that it recognizes its liability 
to pay compensation to British subjects 
in respect of goods supplied or services 
rendered to it or to the former Govern- 
ment of Russia, or to Russian citizens, 
for which payment has not been made 
owing to the Russian revolution. The de- 
tailed mode of discharging this liability, 
together with all other questions with re- 
gard to the liability of each of the parties 
toward the other party or its nationals, 
shall be regulated by the treaty referred 
to in the preamble. 

The British Government makes a corre- 
sponding declaration. 

9. In consideration of the declaration in 
the preceding article the British Govern- 
ment hereby declare that they will not 
take or encourage any steps with a view 
to attach or to take possession of any 
gold, securities or commodities (not 
being articles identifiable as the property 
of the British or of any allied Govern- 
ment) which may be exported by Russia 
in payment for imports or as _ security 
for such payment, on the ground of any 
claim against Russian citizens, or against 
the Russian Soviet Government, or against 
the former Governments of Russia. 

10. The Russian Soviet Government 
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undertakes to make no claim to dispose 
in any way of the funds of the late Rus- 
sian Government in London. ‘The British 
Government gives a ¢gorresponding under- 
taking as regards, British Government 
funds in Petrograd. This article is not 
to prejudice the inclusion in the formal 
treaty referred to in the preamble of 
any provision dealing with the subject- 
matter of this article. 


It will be noted that Article 9 is a 
British promise not to help seize Russian 
gold for payment of Russia’s old debt to 
France. The French Government itself, 
while not relaxing its claims in regard 
to the Russian imperial debt, now has 
gone so far as to admit the possibility 
of private trade between Frenchmen and 
Russians. Premier Leygues stated to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Chamber of Deputies on Nov. 25 that 
he favored the suppression of the block- 
ade and the granting of permits to 
French traders and manufacturers to 
deal with Russia. This announcement 
created considerable stir in France. Its 
effect was heightened by the assertions 
of the American financier, Washington 
D. Vanderlip, made in London and subse- 
quently in the United States in late No- 
vember, that he had secured vast con- 
ecessions in Kamchatka during a recent 
visit to Moscow. The semi-official 
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Temps, however,-on the same date pub- 
lished an article declaring that the atti- 
tude of the Government had undergone 
no change, and that all French citizens 
trading with the Soviet did so at their 
own risk. The permission to do so, the 
Temps pointed out, had been granted 
eleven months ago by decision of the 
Supreme Council. 

The Government of the United States, 
which had similarly sanctioned private 
trading at individual risk, gave no inti- 
mation that it contemplated modifying 
its attitude toward the Soviet régime as 
outlined in the now famous note sent by 
Secretary Colby to the Italian Ambas- 
sador last August. The State Depart- 
ment refrained from all comment re- 
garding the alleged concessions obtained 
by Mr. Vanderlip. This subject took on 
a new phase when Lenin, in addressing 
a meeting of the Communist Party in 
Moscow, declared that the Soviet’s main 
purpose in granting vast concessions in 
Eastern Siberia to American financiers 
was to stir up trouble between the United 
States and Japan. The Japanese Foreign 
Office on Nov. 7 issued a statement an- 
nouncing that it would recognize no con- 
cessions granted by a Russian Govern- 
ment which had no legal status. 


Cementing the Russo-Polish Peace 


The Vilna Problem Unsolved 
[Per1op ENDED Dec. 15, 1920] 


POLAND 


OLAND, after concluding a pre- 

liminary armistice agreement with 

Soviet Russia, set herself to work 
to make a permanent peace. The Polish 
peace delegation, headed by M. Dombski, 
and including Vice Minister of Trade 
and Industry Strassburger, M. Vasilevski, 
Ambassador to Esthonia, Messrs. Lakho- 
vitch and Kauzik, and military experts, 
arrived at Riga on Nov. 13. M. Joffe, 
head of the Soviet delegation, held a 
conference with M. Vasilevski, in which 
he accused Poland of harboring the anti- 
Soviet forces of Petlura and Balakho- 


vitch, and warned the Warsaw Govern- 
ment that retaliatory measures were 
contemplated. The Poles denied the 
charge and declared that no forces hos- 
tile to the Moscow Government remained 
in Poland. 

A little later, however, the final defeat 
of Petlura brought a new problem for 
Poland. More than 25,000 fugitives from 
his fleeing armies crossed the Polish 
frontier shortly before Nov. 24. The 
Polish authorities disarmed them and 
sent them to various internment camps. 
The Poles made every effort to show the 
Soviet Government that they were sin- 
cerely desirous of peace and would give 
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no further encouragement either to 
Petlura or to Balakhovitch. [The débacle 
of General. Wrangel and of the other 
anti-Bolshevist Generals is described in 
the article on Russia.] The Bolsheviki, 
on their part, expressed regret for the 
bombardment of a Polish town on the 
Zbrucz River, stating that the Soviet 
officers had believed that this place was 
west of the Polish armistice line and in 
the hands of the Ukrainians. 

Though this obstacle was dominated, 
the Russian and Polish delegates at Riga 
still found themselves far apart on many 
questions. One was that of amnesty. 
The Soviet delegation insisted on amnesty 
for all political prisoners. The Poles said 
this would be equivalent to intervention 
in the domestic affairs of each nation 
concerned. Another difference was over 
the exchange of prisoners. The Poles 
wished to start the exchange immediate- 
ly, the Russians only after ratification 
of the final peace. M. Joffe then stated 
that the Russians would agree to an im- 
mediate exchange if the Poles would con- 
sent to amend the armistice conditions 
and fix, instead of a fortnight, a longer 
period for notice of a declaration of war. 
Both sides stood pat and the differences 
seemed to be growing, despite M. Joffe’s 
announcement that his Government, to 
prove its earnest desire for peace, was 
ready to start trade relations with Poland 
immediately. 

Matters reached a crisis at the end of 
November when the Polish delegation 
received notice from Warsaw that the 
Polish Diet was sending its own delega- 
tien to the conference, to arrive Dec. 6. 
The resignation of M. Dombski and 
several other ‘members followed imme- 
diately:.. Though the Warsaw Govern- 
ment deelared that it would appoint suc- 
cessors to the resigning members, it was 
feared that the change would greatly 
protract the negotiations. 


Meanwhile the situation created by the 
occupation of Vilna by General Zeli- 
gowski threatened to estrange Poland 
from the Allies. The Anglo-French note 
sent in October was commented on with 
considerable bitterness by the Polish 
press. General Pilsudski’s organ, Narod, 
declared that Poland would not take arms 


against Zeligowski at the Allies’ behest. 
Reports from Vilna, stated that General 
Zeligowski, with his finger on the pulse 
of the Polish nation, ‘refused to yield an 
inch in his resolve to create an auton- 
omous State capable of deciding whether 
it would stay with Lithuania or unite 
with Poland. Funds were being raised 
in Polish cities for the support of his 
army and the people under his control. 
M. Abramawicz, the President of the 
Council of Ministers of the new State, 
declared on Nov. 14 that General Zeli- 
gowski was opposed to the taking of a 
plebiscite, on account of the great extent 
of illiteracy that prevailed in this region, 
and that he was continuing his plans for 
a general election to be held by the Vilna 
Diet in January in order to decide the 
question. 

Meanwhile alleged attacks by the 
Lithuanians on the Poles in Kovno led to 
a vigorous Polish offensive toward the 
middle of November on the Northeastern 
Lithuanian front. The Poles occupied 
Smolny, close to the Lettish frontier, 


after heavy fighting, and advanced as 
far as Novo Alexandrovsk. 

The official attitude of Poland toward 
Central Lithuania was expressed by M. 
Stanislas Grabski, President of the Com- 
mission for Foreign Affairs, at one of 
the last sessions of the Diet, reported on 


Nov. 18. M. Grabski declared that the 
central region occupied by Zeligowski 
was essentially Polish, as statistics amply 
demonstrated and as innumerable peti- 
tions from the population confirmed. 
Poland did not desire, he said, to annex 
Central Lithuania by force; the district 
should make its own free decision, though 
Poland’s duty was to see that the general 


“peace was not disturbed. Following M. 


Grabski’s speech the Diet passed a reso- 
lution setting forth Poland’s right to 
Central Lithuania and calling on the 
Government to take steps to assure the 
district free choice and to settle the 
Polish-Lithuanian dispute upon a per- 
manent basis. 

A sensation in political and financial 
circles was caused by a memorandum 
presented to the Polish Cabinet at the 
beginning of December by M. Grabski, 
who had shortly before resigned as 
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Minister of Finance. In this memoran- 
dum M. Grabski pointed out the great 
economic and financial depression of 
Poland and the need of her beginning 
upon her program of reconstruction. 
Poland’s only salvation, he declared, lay 
in a commercial agreement with Ger- 
many in the near future, disregarding 
all political and territorial. controver- 
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REGION AROUND THE FREE CITY OF 
DANZIG 


At this time the Polish mark was 
dropping lower and lower in value and 
toward mid-November reached the rate of 
500 marks for the dollar. Jan Steczkoscki, 
who succeeded M. Grabski as Minister of 
Finance, proposed the reduction of Po- 
land’s army, which was costing 5,000,000,- 
000 marks a month. He also advocated a 
new system of taxation and the encour- 
agement of Polish exports, which have 
been far below normal owing to the 
low rate of exchange, lack of raw ma- 
terial, lack of transportation, &c. Labor 
conditions, on the whole, were not un- 
favorable and Poland was courageously 
striving to build up its economic future 
on.a solid basis. 

General Pilsudski, whose national 
policy created a split in the Polish Social- 
ist Party, has accepted from the Com- 
mittee for the Classification of Army 
Grades the title of Marshal of Poland. 


He received the insignia of his new rank 
on Nov. 14. The emblem was blessed by 
Cardinal Kakowski and handed to Mar- 
shal Pilsudski by a soldier. The new 
Marshal rode between lines of saluting 
soldiers in the presence of the assembled 
people. Public celebrations followed. 


FREE CITY OF DANZIG—The Dan- 
zig problem was definitely settled on 
Nov. 18. So ended an apparently inter- 
minable conflict. During the absence of 
the British High Commissioner, Sir 
Reginald Tower, the acting High Com- 
missioner, Colonel Strutt had been 
obliged to prorogue the Danzig Con- 
stituent Assembly in consequence of vio- 
lent scenes between the Right and Left 
that occurred toward the end of October. 
At the request of the Council of Ambas- 
sadors, measures were taken by both 
Poles and Germans to avoid demon- 
strations on Nov. 15, the day when the 
Constitution was declared. Meanwhile 
the joint discussions interrupted in Paris 
were resumed in Warsaw and rapid 
progress toward an agreement was made. 
The joint commission finally drew up a 
new convention. It modified the former 
agreement, which the Poles had refused 
to sign, in a manner satisfactory to both 
sides. The convention was signed in 
Paris by M. Paderewski—acting for 
Poland—on Nov. 18; it had already been 
signed by the representative from Dan- 
zig. The Council of Ambassadors de- 
cided that Danzig should be evacuated 
by the French and British forces. It 
also decided to appoint a commission, 
composed of British, French and Italian 
delegates, to divide between Poland and 
Danzig—in conformity with Article 107 
of the Versailles Treaty—the German 
property in the free city. 

The Constituent Assembly of Danzig 
on Dec. 7 proclaimed itself the Parlia- 
ment of the free city under the title of 
“ Folkstag,” with powers to enact legis- 
lation until 1923. A majority of the 
Socialists, Independent Socialists and 
Poles voted against this decision and 
then left the hall, taking no further part 
in the proceedings. Dr. Sahm, the former 
Burgomaster, was elected President of 
the Senate and thus became the first 
President of the free city of Danzig. 
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Award of the Nobel Peace Prize of 1920 to President Wilson— 
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prizes was made in Christiania on 
Dec. 10. The principal awards 
were the peace prizes; that for 
1919 went to Léon Bourgeois, French 
member of the commission which drew 
the League of Nations covenant, and that 
for 1920 to Woodrow Wilson, President 
of the United States. These prizes were 
presented in the Storthing at an after- 
noon ceremony. Albert G. Schmedeman, 
the American Minister to Norway, re- 
ceived the document presenting the peace 
prize to President Wilson and also the 
Nobel medal. Mr. Schmedeman read 
President Wilson’s eloquent message of 
acceptance and made an appropriate 
speech. The Christiania papers devoted 
their front pages to portraits and bi- 
ographies of President Wilson, with 
encomiums on his work as creator of the 
League of Nations; at the same time 
they deplored the American people’s 
failure to support his work and ideals. 
He is the third American to receive this 
award, the two others being Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1906 and Elihu Root in 1912. 
In the evening the literature and other 
prizes were delivered at the Academy of 
Muses in the presence of the King and 
royal household. Both ceremonies were 
attended by many persons distinguished 
in literature, art and science, the gal- 
leries being crowded. Knut Hamsun, the 
recipient of the literature prize for 
1920, was acclaimed at the evening cere- 
mony and personally congratulated by 
the King. The literature. prize for 1919 
was awarded to the Swiss poet, Carl 
Spitteler of Lucerne. The medical prize 
went to Professor August Kroh and the 
physics prize to Charles Edouard Guil- 
laume Breteuil, head of the International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures, for 
his discoveries relative to alloys of nickel 
steel. 


Dr. George Hagerup of the Norwegian 
delegation to the Assembly of the League 
of Nations at Geneva announced on 
Dec. 6 that Norway was prepared to con- 
tribute a company of 100 men to the 
League army destined for Vilna, pro- 
vided enough volunteers presented them- 
selves for the purpose. 

Fridtjof Nansen, the famous Nor- 
wegian explorer, delivered his report on 
Nov. 18 before the League of Nations at 
Geneva on the exchange of prisoners of 
war, and especially on the repatriation 
of German and. Russian prisoners. He 
described the tragic plight of these un- 
fortunates and the enormous difficulties 
encountered in their repatriation. 


DENMARK 


The King of Denmark on Dec. 9 sent 
to Marshal Foch a check for 100,000 
francs to be devoted to the benefit of 
soldiers mutilated in the war. At noon 
on Nov. 11 France’s Minister to Den- 
mark, Paul Claudel, accompanied by 
members of the French Legation, the 
Commander in Chief of the Danish 
Army, the Vice Admiral of the Danish 
Fleet, a representative from the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, and members 
of the bureau of the Alliance Frangaise, 
assembled at the cemetery of the charm- 
ing little city of Elsinore, on the shore 
of the Sund. There they dedicated the 
monument erected in memory of French 
soldiers who had died in Denmark after 
imprisonment in Germany. The monu- 
ment was the gift of Denmark, the funds 
having been raised by national subscrip- 
tion. M. Claudel was a member of the 
International Plebiscite Commission in 
Slesvig. 

The Danish Government has appointed 
C. T. Zahle, Minister from Denmark to 
Sweden, to represent Denmark at the 
Geneva meeting of the League of Na- 
tions, with M. d’Oldenborg, Danish Min- 
ister to Switzerland, as alternate. The 
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Danish Parliament has also selected M. 
Munch, former Minister of National De- 
fense; M. Moltesen, the Count B. de Hol- 
stein, and M. Borbierg as members of 
this mission. M. Z@hle was Prime Min- 
ister of Denmark during the war, and 
the King’s dismissal of him and his Cab- 
inet caused a constitutional crisis. 

On Nov. 18 the Danes celebrated the 
150th anniversary of the birth of Bertel 
Thorwaldsen, the famous sculptor. The 
Thorwaldsen Museum was thrown open 
to the public, and his grave in its court- 
yard was covered with flowers, wreaths 
being laid there by the King and the 
Italian Minister. Statues were exhibited 
which the Museum has bought in Eng- 
land and other countries; the exhibit in- 
cluded a fine model of the bust of Napo- 
leon I., which was recently discovered 
near Mysoé, where Thorwaldsen spent 
his last years. 

The Danish Government published a 
statement on Nov. 22, setting forth its 
financial policy and rejecting a return 
to food rationing and prohibition of im- 
ports; it also rejected a minority sug- 
gestion to raise tariffs. The statement 
also voiced the intention of improving 
Denmark’s economic relations with other 
countries by negotiations, which will be- 
gin through M. Mygdal, Minister of 
Agriculture, and M. Rothe, Minister of 
Commerce, who go to England to discuss 
improvement of export conditions. In 
Danish textile factories work will be re- 
duced or stop in the near future. This 
condition is ascribed to the high price of 
coal, excessive importation of textiles, 
and their exorbitant price. 


SWEDEN 


The Aland Islands Commission of the 
League of Nations, including Abram I. 
Elkus of New York, ended its inquiry 
about Dec. 10, after taking voluminous 
evidence in Stockholm. The commission 
went to Paris on Dec. 15, where it was 
to write its report for the League As- 
sembly in Geneva. 

Professor O. Nordenskjéld, the Swe- 
dish explorer of antarctic fame, landed 
in Santiago, Chile, Nov. 14, to join his 
South American expedition, which start- 
ed from Sweden early in June. The en- 


terprise is supported by this year’s Vega 
Stipendium for investigations in South 
America. Professor Nordenskjéld’s pur- 
pose is to study—in certain high moun- 
tain districts in Chile and Peru—mines 
and lower strata and their connection 
with other geographical factors. Inves- 
tigations will be made in the little 
known districts of the East Peruvian 
Cordilleras. 


Wilhelm August F. Ekengren, Swe- 
dish Minister to the United States since 
March, 1912, died at the Swedish Lega- 
tion in Washington Nov. 26, after a 
brief illness. Before becoming Minister 
to the United States Mr. Ekengren had 
served six years as Secretary and Coun- 
selor to the Swedish Legation in Wash- 
ington. During the war he was in 
charge of Austro-Hungarian affairs in 
the United States. His diplomatic career — 
had lasted twenty-five years. 


Sweden concluded with Chile in No- 
vember a convention for the friendly 
arbitration of differences that may arise 
between the two countries. Each coun- 
try is to appoint a permanent Commis- 
sion of Conciliation, which shall examine 
all disputes before they are submitted to 
the Council of the League of Nations. 

For the purpose of taking measures to 
meet American competition in the Baltie 
trade a Scandinavian, shipping trust was. 
formed at a meeting of Swedish, Danish 
and Norwegian ship owners in Gottin-, 
borg, Sweden, Nov. 27. They agreed to, 
fix standard rates on all Scandinavidn, 
African and Australian routes.  , 

To pay for American goods, $2,000,-: 
000 in gold has been shipped from ’Swe-.. 
den to the United States, on account: of 
the Swedish exchange discount. During 
the first nine months of the year 1920, 
Swedish imports from the United States 
increased only 4 per cent. over those of 
the preceding year, whereas exports to 
the United States mncreased 60 per cent. 

The Swedish Syndicate of Manufac- 
turers contracted with the Soviet Govern- 
ment to deliver certain goods to Russian 
agents at Reval, receiving in exchange 
Russian prodiuce of equal value. The 
Soviet agent deposited a sum of gold ina 
Stockholm bank as a guarantee. When 
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the Swedish goals; were delivered at 
Reval, however, no Russian produce was 
forthcoming, and the syndicace therefore 
stopped further deliveries and demandcd 
payment from the Russian gold deposit. 
But the contract had stipulated that the 
Soviet must agree to the prices, and in 
most cases the Seviet claimed a higher 
price for the gold than had been offered, 
so the transaction came to a deadlock. 
Other sales of Swedish goods have been 
paid for in gold on delivery, indepen- 
dently of the syndicate and the Govern- 
ment contract. 

Baron Palmstjerna has been appointed 


Swedish Minister to England, succeeding 
Count Wrangel. Baron Beck Friis, 
Swedish Minister to Spain, has been 
transferred to Rome. Baron Palmstjerna 
was Foreign Minister in M. Branting’s 
Cabinet. He is a reserve lieutenant in 
the Swedish Navy, and was a Socialist 
Deputy. Count Wrangell is Foreign 
Minister in the new Cabinet of Baron 
Louis de Geer. One of the first acts of 
the new Swedish Ministry was to expel 
the Bolshevist agent Khavkin, who was 
discovered through a perquisition to have 
brought jewels out of Russia which are 
supposed to be confiscations. — 


Holland and Her German Problems 


Ex-Kaiser’s Private Fortune 


[PERIOD ENDED Dec. 15, 


HOLLAND 


HE Dutch Government has been 


stirred to keep a close watch on 


its borders by: reports that Lenin 
regards Holland as the best gateway 
through which to send Bolshevist agita- 
tors to America. Every road by land and 
water is well guarded, and every person 
who enters Holland is required to state 
his business and prove his identity. 
Visés are obtained only with difficulty, 
while the American passport control by 
the Consulate General at Rotterdam is 
véry stringent, requiring, if necessary, an 
official statement from the authorities of 
the would-be immigrant’s home district. 
All ‘the: crews of vessels leaving Dutch 
ports forthe United States are subjected 
to the’samé searching scrutiny as are the 
passengers. 

The precaution taken by the Dutch to 
give the States General the power to pro- 
claim a republic in case there should be 
no male heir to little Princess Juliana, 
now 11 years old, is not due to any sud- 
den leaning toward a republic, but to a 
fear that the country might fall into Ger- 
man hands. As the Constitution now 
stands the Crown would, in the. extinction 
of the present line, pass to Princes and 
Princesses of the former German house 
of Saxe-Weimar. Hence they have pro- 


1920] 


vided that German domination can be 
averted by proclamation of a republic. 
The Kaiser’s claims of money from 
Germany amount to more than 1,000,- 
000,000 marks, and include compensation 
for property for centuries considered 
property of the State as distinct from 
the sovereign’s private fortune. A bill 
to compensate him for the sequestration 
cf his estates was introduced in the 
Prussian National Assembly, where the 
Socialists violently attacked the scheme. 
Prussia has paid the Kaiser 50,000,000 
marks since January, 1919. When the 
question was asked in the British House 
of Commons whether this sum were not 
recoverable for the benefit of those who 
suffered in the war, Bonar Law sardon- 
ically replied that it was not easy to 
recover money which had been smuggled 
out of Germany into another country. 
The monarchists lost in the Prussian 
chamber, for the Socialists succeeded in 
having a bill for inquiring into the origin 
of the Hohenzollern fortune referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, while the de- 
bate itself disclosed the members who 
favor the Kaiser’s return as distinct from 
tho friends of the republic. Apart from 
sums paid illegally to the Kaiser on the 
strength of a document signed by two 
Socialist Ministers last January, large 
sums have been obtained by smuggling of ~ 
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imperial jewels from Germany and sell- 
ing them in Holland, especially to 
wealthy Americans. This whole matter 
of the Kaiser’s fortune and its disposal 
is likely to be made an issue of the next 
Prussian national elections in February. 

For a month the former German Em- 
press Augusta hovered between life and 
death, having suffered a severe attack of 
heart disease soon after the suicide of 
her son, Prince Joachim. Several times 
her relatives were summoned to her bed- 
side. 

Something unique in the way of inter- 
national fairs is being planned by a 


Dutch syndicate which has obtained a 
four-deck passenger steamship of 6,100 
tons, which will be rebuilt into an exhi- 
bition ship, the space available for dis- 
play of goods being confined to the decks. 
The hull will be used for storing general 
eargo. It is planned during the first 
voyage of the ship to call at all the At- 
lantic ports in North and South America 
and to give an industrial fair lasting ten 
days in each harbor. Subscribers are 
being sought in Holland and other coun- 
tries to share in the expense and to have 
commercial agents aboard authorized to 
take orders for their firms. 


Personnel of the New Belgian Government 


Renewing Trade With Germany 
[PERIOD ENDED Dec. 15, 1920] 


BELGIUM 
A FTER ten days of difficult negotia- 


tions, the new Belgian Cabinet was 

formed on Nov. 19, with Carton de 
Wiart of the Catholic Party heading a 
coalition Government as Minister of the 
Interior. There are four Catholics, four 
Socialists, three Liberals and one non- 
partisan in the Cabinet, which is con- 
stituted as follows: 


CARTON DE WIART, Premier. 
VANDERVELDE, Minister of Justice. 
JASPAR, Foreign Affairs. 

VAN DE VYVERE, Economic Affairs. 
DEVEZE, National Defense. 
NEUJEAN, Railways. 

DESTREE, Science and Art. 
WAUTERS, Industry, Labor and Food. 
ANSEELE, Public Works. 

Colonel THEUNIS, Finance. 
RUZETTE, Agriculture. 

FRANCK, Colonies. 


Carton de Wiart is well known abroad, 
being author of a number of standard 
works on international law and a member 
of the Institute of France. He headed 
the Belgian mission to the United States 
in 1914. He has three brothers, all dis- 


tinguished, one being King Albert’s po-: 


litical secretary; another, Mgr. Maurice 
de Wiart, Treasurer of the Archbishopric 
of Westminster, and a third, principal ad- 
viser of the late King of Siam. 


Belgium is making enormous strides 
in recuperation from the war. In com- 
parison with 1919, imports have increased 
267 per cent. in quantity and 188 in value 
for eight months, while exports are 54 
per cent. larger in quantity and 608 per 
cent. in value. This apparent dispropor- 
tion between quantities and values is ex- 
plained by the rapid progress of eco- 
nomic reconstruction. In 1919 manufac- 
tured articles were the chief merchandise 
imported, in 1920 raw materials. In ex- 
ports the position of these two classes 
was reversed, more than half the total by’ 
value in 1919 being represented by raw 
materials, and in 1920 by manufactured 
articles. 


Belgium has resumed trade with Ger- 
many, importing from her 486,000,000 
francs’ worth in the first eight months of 
1920 and exporting 778,000,000 francs’ 
worth. As the Belgian franc is at a high 
premium in Germany, the trade is corre- 
spondingly advantageous. 


Under the head of ‘reparations there 
are still due from Germany large quan- 
tities of money and material. Belgium 
has a priority claim for the payment in 
gold of 2,500,000,000 francs, or $500,000,- 
000, before May 21. Individual claims 
for war damages amount to $200,000,000. 
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To replace the loss of Belgian cattle, 
machinery and equipment, Germany must 
deliver $800,000,000 worth. Twenty-five 
per cent. of the German output of dye- 
stuffs and chemicals, up to the end of 
1924, has to be turned over to the Allies, 
of which Belgium gets 8 per cent. These 
payments ought to go far to put the 
country on its feet. 

While trading with Germany, however, 
Belgians are not forgetful of the spirit 
of the invaders. This was shown when 
the Belgian ship Gothland arrived in 
New York from Danzig, by way of Ant- 


werp, in charge of British officers. Bel- 
gian officers thought the crew were 
Poles, but at Danzig discovered they were 
Prussians and immediately left the ship. 
British officers had to be sent from Lon- 
don to bring the vessel across the At- 
lantic. 

Whitney Warren, the New York archi- 
tect and friend of Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
who designed the Grand Central Termi- 
nal in New York, has been selected by 
the Franco-Belgian committee to restore 
the University .of Louvain, destroyed by 
the Germans in 1914. 


Swiss Measures for Food Control 


SWITZERLAND 


N order to insure adequate distribu- 
tion of the food supply under the pre- 
vailing difficult conditions, the Swiss 

Government has decided to declare the 
importation of all bread cereals a Fed- 
eral monopoly. At the same time meas- 
ures will be taken to stabilize grain 
prices by way of encouraging domestic 
production. The Office of Public Ali- 
mentation is ordered to appoint a com- 
mission, including representatives of all 
interests, to draw up the necessary con- 
stitutional amendment. 


The bill dealing with a new tax on 
dividends and on interest on bank de- 
posits has been submitted to the Na- 
tional Council. It is planned to impose 
a stamp tax of 2 per cent. on dividends 
accruing from Swiss securities and 1 to 
4 per cent. upon dividends from abroad. 
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The tax on bank deposits will be 2 per 
cent. on the yearly interest. 

The Swiss press comments with satis- 
faction on Article 5 of the Italian-Jugo- 
slav treaty, conferring on the President 
of the Swiss Confederation the office of 
arbitrator in all contested cases emerg- 
ing in the delimitation of frontiers under 
the agreement. It is pointed out that 
this is a high testimony to the confi- 
dence of other nations in Swiss fairness 
and neutrality. 

The Federal Department vf Finance 
has submitted a new bill on the status of 
Federal employes. All officials are di- 
vided into twenty-six classes, according 
to their salaries, the highest being 18,- 
000 francs a year and the lowest 3,200 
frances. The bill declares willful suspen- 
sion of work on the part of a Federal 
employe an infringement upon the loy- 
alty due to the Confederation. 





MARTIAL LAW IN IRELAND 


War of Assassinations and Reprisals Culminates in Army Rule 
for Southern Countries 
[PERIOD ENDED DEc. 15, 1920] 


IRELAND 


HE situation in Ireland reached 
what was aptly described as a 
deadlock in which the charge, 
“You began the trouble with as- 
sassinations,” was met with the retort, 
“You were the first to begin reprisals.” 
Meantime both assassinations and re- 
prisals went on, to the distress and con- 
sternation of all observers. On Dec. 10 
the British Government threw the whole 
situation into a new phase by proclaim- 
ing martial law in the City and County 
of Cork, the City and County of Limerick 
and the Counties of Tipperary and Kerry. 
In the House of Commons Mr. Lloyd 
George announced the Government’s firm 
determination to put down. the lawless- 
ness in Ireland. : 

A carefully planned orgy of simultane- 
ous outrages in Dublin on Nov. 21 had 
been one of the causes of this action, 
though Dublin was not included in the 
area first placed under martial law. 
Early in the morning several gangs of 
desperadoes had entered Dublin in motor 
cars, met at prearranged places, and 
about 9 A. M. forced their way into the 
Gresham Hotel and private residences, 
where they had shot to death fourteen 
officers and civilians connected with 
court-martial proceedings against Sinn 
Feiners and wounded five others. Some 
of these officers were killed in their bed- 
rooms, and one in the presence of his wife. 
Itwas believed that the idea of the raiders 
was not only to kill the principal prose- 
cutors of the Sinn Fein, but to destroy 
the large amount of evidence collected. 
This murderous stroke threw the entire 
city into a state of nervous tension. All 
train service out of Dublin was sus- 
pended, the main roads were occupied by 
military cordons, all motor traffic was 


stopped, and the curfew hour was 
changed from midnight to 10 o’clock. 


On the same afternoon the police, in 
their efforts to capture the raiders, sur- 
rounded Croke Park, where 3,000 specta- 
tors were watching the Dublin-Tipperary 
hurley match, and where the murderers 
were believed to have mingled with the 
crowd. The police were reinforced by a 
strong body of military and “ Black and 
Tan” constabulary. Sinn Fein pickets 
first opened fire on the police—accord- 
ing to the Government’s statement—and 
the police, in returning the fire, unavoid- 
ably brought about a terrible scene. 
The spectators dashed hither and 
thither in wild attempts to ‘escape. 
Many of the weaker were trampled un- 
der foot. Though ten men were killed 
and several wounded by the return vol-' 
ley, the police insisted on searching all in 
the grounds. Those who were armed! 
and saw what was coming promptly.’ 
dropped their weapons. The police thus 
captured thirty revolvers and other fire- 
arms. They also made several arrests 
and got possession of important docu-": 
ments. 2 

A house-to-house search for the assas- 
sins resulted in many arrests, and ‘‘at-- 
length led, on the 22d, to an amazing ” 
fight in a guardroom at Dublin’ Castle 
between three Sinn Fein prisoners and 
their custodians. The prisoners, having 
been allowed considerable freedom by - 
friendly guards, had taken the oppor- 
tunity to seize bombs and rifles with 
which to fight their way to liberty. In 
the contest which ensued tables and beds 
were utilized as cover from which to 
fire, but in the end the three Sinn 
Feiners were killed. 


On the morning of Nov. 26 the police 


broke into the residence of Arthur Grif- 
fith, “ Acting President of the Irish Re- 
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public,” and carried him off without of- 
ficial explanation. Among numerous ar- 
rests made about the same time were 
Professor John MacNeil of the Nation- 
alist University of Ireland, Sinn Fein 
Member of Parliament for Londonde-ry; 
his son, Eamonn Duggan, M. P. for the 
South Division of Dublin, and Joseph 
MacBride, M. P. for the West Division 
of County Mayo. 

The Countess Markiewicz, a Member 
of Parliament who had never taken her 
seat, was placed on trial before a court- 
martial at the Royal Barracks, Dublin, 
on Dec. 2. The charge against her was 
conspiracy in organizing and promoting 
“a certain organization known as the 
Fianna Eireann (Boy Scouts) for the 
purpose of committing murders on his 
Majesty’s military and police forces, un- 
lawful drilling of men, unlawful carry- 
ing and using of arms, and furnishing 
and training of Irish volunteers.” When 
asked to plead, the Countess refused to 
recognize the legality of a court based 
on the armed force of enemies of the 
Counsel for the prose- 


Irish Republic. 
cution declared she had made the ter- 
rible statement that “ she herself had on 
one occasion murdered British officers 
and soldiers, and on another occasion 
some one who had arrested her was him- 


self murdered.” On Dec. 5 Daniel Rear- 
don, said to have been commandant of 
the Irish Republican army, was arrested 
in connection with the killing of two 
constables at Killorglin. 

After the Sinn Fein leaders had called 
off the hunger strike of the prisoners in 
Cork jail on Nov. 12, the seven survivors 
were gradually brought back from the 
dying condition caused by their ninety- 
four days’ fast. The diet with which 
this was achieved by the prison doctors 
was as follows: 


White of one egg, with a little salt and 
water; 8 ounces albumen water; a tea- 
spoonful of meat juice in 2% ounces of 
water; 10 ounces Benger’s Formula 2 
with glucose; and finally at midnight, 
when all were awake, egg flip with 
sherry, besides at odd times sweetened 
lemonade and one daily injection of cod 
liver oil. 


Cork again became the scene of wild 
disorder on Nov. 26. The trouble started 
from the recent kidnapping of three army 


officers from a train at Waterfall, and 
was intensified by the ambushing and 
shooting of seventeen cadets of the po- 
lice auxiliaries in two lorries near 
Macroom on the 28th. The following 
warning was posted in several places on 
the 24th: 


ANTI-SINN FEIN SOCIETY NOTICE. 
If Captain Green, Captain Chambers 
and Lieutenant Watts are not released 
unharmed within forty-eight hours, lead- 
ing members of the Irish Republican 
Army will be suitably dealt with. Ignore 
this at your peril. Vengeance may be 
slow but it will be sure. 
The following notice had been sent to 
the Sinn Fein Club: 


Final Warning—You are hereby notified 
to evacuate the premises. Ignore this 
note and you take the consequences. Po- 
licemen and soldiers are being murdered 
every day and their barracks blown up 
without one word of protest from any sec- 
tion in Cork, with the exception of the 
loyal population. 

B. AND T. GOD SAVE THE KING. 
During the putting into effect of this 

notice the sky nightly was lighted by the 
glare of incendiary fires, and the odor of 
smoldering wood pervaded the city, un- 
sightly with the débris of fire-wrecked 
houses. The City Hall was badly dam- 
aged by bomb explosions and fires, five 
Sinn Fein clubs were completely de- 
stroyed, and at least a dozen large busi- 
ness buildings met the same fate at an 
estimated loss of $1,500,000. By Dec. 1 
a panic had seized upon the inhabitants 
and many had sought refuge in flight. 
The ambushing of two lorries full of 
military police at Dillon’s Cross on the 
evening of Dec. 11 was supposed to have 
been the cause of another and more 
devastating outbreak of incendiarism at 
Cork on that date. Twelve occupants 
of the lorries were wounded by bombs 
and rifles used from behind a dead 
wall; one of the victims died later. 
Bands of auxiliaries with special con- 
stables almost immediately cleared the 
streets. At 10 o’clock Grant’s dry goods 
store was set on fire and from that time 
onward one business house after another 
was given over to the flames. Across 
the river, in Anglesea Street, the Car- 
negie Library was destroyed, and also 
the City Hall, the Corn Exchange and the 
municipal buildings which formed Albert 
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Quay. By 4 o’clock of the 12th the fires 
had burned themselves out and the city 
was in control of the military. The esti- 
mated loss was $15,000,000. 

The police raided the Dublin City Hall 
on Dec. 6 during a meeting of the Cor- 
poration and arrested six members, in- 
cluding Michael Staines, Sinn Fein mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. On Dec. 
13 the Dublin municipal buildings occu- 
pied by certain specified city depart- 
ments were taken over by the military. 
The understanding was that the authori- 
ties intended to convert the buildings 
into quarters for officers. 

Large quantities of arms, ammunition, 
bombs and gelignite were seized in a 
bomb factory in Dublin on Dec. 14. The 
factory was completely equipped with 
furnaces and machinery of a modern 
character. No workers were there at 
the time of the Government raid, but 
200 bombs in various stages of manu- 
facture were found. 

In England on Nov. 18 a manifesto 
was issued by the Executive Committee 
of the Labor Party, advocating the fol- 
lowing clauses in the party’s policy of 
self-determination for Ireland: 

1. To withdraw all the armed forces; 

2. To place the responsibility for main- 
taining order in each locality in Ireland 
(as in Great Britain outside the metropol- 
itan area) on the local authorities them- 
selves; and 

8. To provide for the immediate election, 
by proportional representation, of an en- 
tirely open Constituent Assembly, charged 
to work out, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, without limitations or fetters, what- 
ever constitution for Ireland the Irish 
people desire. 

The last clause was to be subject to 
only two conditions, viz., that it afford 
protection to minorities and that the Con- 

stitution should prevent Ireland from be- 
coming a military or naval menace to 
Great Britain. 

According to a Parliamentary report, 
4,563 outrages took place in Ireland dur- 
ing July, August and September. In 
this period the activities of the “ murder 
gangs” were at their height, and more 
crimes were committed than in the pre- 
ceding eighteen months. 

The Government’s Irish Home Rule 
bill, which the House of Commons had 
passed on Nov. 11 by a vote of 183 to 


52, met with new opposition in the House 
of Lords. The debate opened on Nov. 
23, after Lord Dunraven had moved that 
the second reading be rejected. On the 
25th the second reading was passed by ' 
a majority of 89. Southern Irish peers 
and their British sympathizers succeeded 
(Dec. 2) in carrying an amendment 
against the Government by a vote of 120 
to 36, providing for the establishment of 
a Senate for Southern Ireland—a safe- 
guard for the minority. The Govern- 
ment was again defeated on Dec. 6, when 
an amendment was carried by a vote of 
51 to 50 providing that neither the 
Northern nor the Southern Parliament 
should be established until the King’s au- 
thority and the protection of the rights 
and liberties of all persons in both sec- 
tions were fully assured, and that the 
day for putting the act into force should 
be fixed by the Imperial Parliament. The 
bill obtained its third reading on Dec. 14 


_and was passed—the first Home Rule} 


measure in history to pass the House’ 
of Lords. It then went back to the Com- 
mons for consideration of the amend- 
ments. ae 


For two or three minutes on Nov. 22 
the House of Commons was the scene 
of physical conflict when Joseph Devlin 
persisted in attempting to address thé 
House on the Dublin assassinations. The 
Speaker brought the tumult to a close 
by declaring the sitting suspended. Upon 
its resumption apologies were exchanged. | 


A series of fires attributed to the Sing ,, 
Fein broke out in the Liverpool docks on 
Nov. 24. These fires were spread. over. 
the whole seven miles of docks. Many .. 
were suppressed at an early. stage, but 
in some cases the warehouses 

utted. The most destructive outbreak 
was in Jordan Street, where two cotion 
warehouses were destroyed. During the 
conflagration the police were fired upon, 
presumably by incendiaries. At the 
same time the reported discovery of an 
arson plot. in London caused extreme 
precautions to be taken in guarding 
prominent men and public buildings. 
Beth houses of Parliament were closed 
to visitors, and stout barriers eight feet 
high were erected at the ends of Down- 
ing and King Charles Streets, thus pro- 
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tecting the Foreign Office, the India 
Office, and the residences of Lloyd 
George and Bonar Law. 


Premier Lloyd George made an im- 
portant speech on the Irish problem in 
the House of Commons on Dec. 10. He 
said that while no direct negotiations 
with the Sinn Fein had taken place the 
Government had been in touch with 
intermediaries for several weeks. It was 
willing, he added, to meet and treat with 
certain Sinn Fein members of the House 
of Commons who had not been “ in- 
volved in the commission of serious 
crimes.” While the names of these mem- 
bers would be published, every facility 
for protection would be given them, as 
it was important that there should be 
no suspicion of any breach of faith sub- 
sequently. The Government’s policy, 
Lloyd George revealed, was twofold; on 
the one hand, to continue and even in- 
tensify its activities against “the small 
but highly organized and desperate mi- 
nority in Ireland,” which was “ using 
murder and outrage in order to attain 


the impossible” ; and, on the other, to 
encourage every move toward an honor- 
able settlement. 

A London representative of The Chi- 
cago Tribune stated on Dec. 11 that the 


indirect negotiations referred to by 
Lloyd George had taken place at a Gov- 
ernment office and at The Tribune’s 
London: Bureau. The Irish side was 
represented by a leading business man 
and the British side by a Cabinet official 
who had spent much time in America 
as a member of a mission. At the first 
conversation on Oct. 12 the Irish 
“cnvoy” was asked if Ireland would 
insist on the full “ Republican” de- 
mand. 

“TI am a fisherman,” was the reply; 
“T fish for salmon, but never reject a 
trout.” 

“Suppose we give you a 
trout?” the Minister replied. 

The conversations were continued at 
intervals to permit reference to prin- 
cipals and seemed in a fair way of prog- 
ress, but were impeded by such acts of 
the Irish extremists as the Dublin mur- 
ders and the Liverpool Dock fires. 

New York City was the scene of an 


salmon 


Irish riot on Nov. 25, when a large con- 
gregation that had been attending a 
MacSwiney memorial service in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral on Fifth Avenue de- 
manded the hauling down of a British 
flag from its place beside the French 
and American colors on the walls of the 
Union Club. The French flag had been 
hung out in honor of the return of Am- 
bassador Jusserand, and the British flag 
to commemorate the three hundredth an- 
niversary of the Pilgrims. Officers of 
the club, after yielding to the demand 
and taking in the flag, reconsidered the 
matter and replaced it. Thereupon the 
club was assailed by the mob with a 
variety of missiles, and some windows 
were broken before the police arrived 
and dispersed the lawbreakers. 


Eamonn de Valera, “ President of the 
Irish Republic,” issued a long statement 
on Nov. 22 condoning the killing of mem- 
bers of the Royal Irish Constabulary by. 
Sinn Feiners. In part he said: 

No British soldier has a right to be in 
Ireland. Those who are there are guilty 
of making war, not a civilized war, but a 
barbarous war, on people who are guilty 
of no act of aggression against England. 
* * * Perfect peace between Ireland and 
Britain can be brought about within 
twenty-four hours by the withdrawal of 
these troops. 

Mrs. Muriel MacSwiney, widow of the 
late Lord Mayor of Cork, landed in New 
York on Dec. 4 amid lively demonstra- 
tions of Irish-American sympathy. Her 
mission was understood to be chiefly as a 
witness before the unofficial Villard 
Committee of One Hundred, then holding 
sessions in Washington on the Irish ques- 
tion. The proposal of this group of pri- 
vate individuals to send a sub-committee 
of six to interrogate the British Govern- 
ment on its methods in Ireland produced 
great indignation in London, where one 
paper printed a scathing array of rea- 
sons why Americans would do well to 
mind their own business. The British 
Embassy at Washington gave written 
notice to the Secretary of the Villard 
committee on Dec. 8 that the sub-commit- 
tee’s proposed visit to British territory 
was not agreeable to his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. Therefore the embassy would 
not visé the necessary passports. 





England’s Problem 


ENGLAND 


SIDE from the Irish crisis, the sub- 
ject most to the fore with the 
British Government was the re- 

sumption of trade relations with Russia. 
(See Russia.) The preliminary agree- 
ment with Moscow on that subject 
marked an increasing tendency on the 
part of England to take a different road 
from that of France; other phases of 
this development appeared at the League 
Assembly in Geneva and in the march of 
events in the Levant. Though Premier 
Lloyd George’s Government still com- 
manded strong public support, his home 
problems were not all little ones. Public 
sentiment showed increasing hostility to 
the Government’s enormous expenditures 
on armaments for small wars and on 
civil establishments created for war pur- 
poses. In response to this pressure the 
Premier on Dec. 7 created a commission 
to study retrenchment. In this connection 
Mesopotamian and other Near Eastern 
oil ventures were estimated as_ cost- 
ing £70,000,000 yearly, while Winston 
Churchill’s various futile attempts 
against the Bolshevist armies had cost 
£100,000,000. 

Unemployment continued to be a seri- 
ous problem, though most trades of 
Lancashire and Cheshire reported a 
favorable turn on Nov. 18. All industries 
affected by the coal strike had quickly 
resumed work after the settlement. The 
cotton trade, however, was still short of 
orders, and the hatting industry was 
working only three days a week. 

Seizures of public buildings and unoc- 
cupied dwellings by unemployed men and 
ex-soldiers in need of house accommo- 
dation were reported on Dec. 1. A band 
of several hundred took possession of 
Tottenham Town Hall on Nov. 30, and 
the next day, with their ranks increased 
to a thousand, developed plans for seiz- 
ing the Edmonton Town Hall, two miles 
away.. They sent a deputation to the 
Edmonton District Council and demand- 
ed that the red flag should be flown from 
the Town Hall, and that they should 
have free use of one of the committee 


of the Unemployed 


rooms as headquarters for repairing 
boots and haircutting. The deputation 
also objected to the presence of the police 
in the Town Hall, and the police were 
withdrawn. The red flag was hoisted on 
the hall in the afternoon, but in conse- 
quence of a threat from other ex-soldiers 
it was pulled down again and the Union 
Jack hoisted in its place. Other unem- 
ployed bodies took possession of a public 
library in Peckham Road and the public 
baths in Walthamstow. 


Field Marsha] Earl Haig, in making 
an appeal on behalf of unemployed ex- 


service men to the council of the Na- ° 


tional Farmers’ Union on Nov. 17, said 
he thought it would be a blot upon the 
nation’s honor if these fine fellows were 
condemned for the rest of their lives to 
remain among the unskilled. So large 
was the problem, he added, that the task 
of training and absorbing ex-service men 
into industry would last for quite a 
generation. 


Former Lieut. Col. L’Estrange Ma- 
lone, M. P., was sentenced at the Bow 
Street Police Court on Nov. 9 to six 
months’ imprisonment for making a se- 
ditious speech at a Bolshevist meeting in 
Albert Hall. He was also bound over in 
£4,000 to be of good behavior for twelve 
months. The Crown prosecutor read 
extracts from the speech, in one of which 
Malone asked: “What are a few 
Churchills or a few Curzons on lamp 
posts compared to the massacres of thou- 
sands of human beings?” 


The British Ministry of Health made 
grants of more than $2,500,000 for the 
protection of maternity and infancy last 
year. Six years ago the necessity was 
recognized of providing medical and 
nursing care for mothers and babies in 
order to reduce the high death rates. In 
commenting upon the results of the work 
Dr. Christopher Addison, Minister of 
Health, said: 

The development of the services through- 
out the country in nursing, midwifery 
and other facilities, and the combina- 
tion of the whole big effort, has been 


able to reduce the infant mortality rate 
in twenty years from 151 to 78. 





Affairs in the British Dominions 


Canada Places New Restrictions on Immigration—Developments 
in Australia and South Africa 


CANADA 


N order to restrict immigration of the 

mechanic, artisan and _ laboring 

classes, whether skilled or unskilled, 
an Order in Council has been adopted 
(Dec. .1) providing that no immigrant 
shall be allowed to land in Canada unless 
he possesses $250 in his own right. The 
sum previously required was only $50. 
If an immigrant is accompanied by his 
family, he must have money equivalent 
to $125 for every member of the family 
over 18 years of age and $50 for each 
child between 5 and 18. The order took 
effect on Dec. 15 on the international 
boundary, across which many unem- 
ployed American workmen were coming 
into the Dominion, and on Jan. 1 at the 
ocean ports. It stated that there was con- 
siderable unemployment in parts of the 
Dominion. © 

By-elections in East Elgin, Ontario, 
and Caribou, British Columbia, for the 
Canadian Parliament resulted in the de- 
feat of the Government candidate in the 
former and the election of a Govern- 
ment supporter in the latter. East El- 
gin was strategically the most impor- 
tant. Premier Meighen himself ad- 
dressed several meetings in the riding, 
which was won by a candidate of the 
United Farmers’ Party. The Liberals 
also ran a candidate, who finished a bad 
third. 

Provincial general elections in British 
Columbia on Dec. 1 furnished another 
proof of the almost universal feeling 
throughout the country in favor of a 
change. Although the Liberal Govern- 
ment under the leadership of “ Honest ” 
John Oliver was not decisively beaten, it 
can hardly get along without an ar- 
rangement with some of the other 
groups elected. There was an amazing 
variety of candidates in the contest. At 
this writing the standing is about as fol- 
lows: Liberals. (Government) 25, Con- 
servatives 16, Independents and Feder- 


ated Labor Party 2 each, People’s Party, 
Socialists and Independents 1 each. It 
is not impossible that all the opposition 
parties may combine, in which event 
matters would be most uncomfortable 
for the Government. One woman and 
two ministers of the gospel were among 
those elected to the Legislature. 


The Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission and the City of Toronto 
have signed an agreement for the ac- 
quisition of what are popularly known 
as the “ Mackenzie electrical interests ” 
in Ontario, exclusive of the Toronto 
Street Railway. The amount involved is 
somewhat over $32,000,000, of which the 
city becomes responsible for about $10,- 
000,000 and the commission for the rest. 
The arrangement really means that the 
municipalities of Ontario, which are 
members of the Hydro-Electric organi- 
zation, will operate publicly owned sys- 
tems of electric light and power. With 
Government backing of their bonds, over 
200 municipalities of the province are 
now operating, under the aegis of the 
commission, their own electric plants. 
With the Mackenzie clean-up, which 
mostly affects the part of Ontario that 
gets its power from Niagara Falls, in- 
cluding the Chippewa power canal proj- 
ect now nearing completion, this adven- 
ture in public ownership will cost the 
people of Ontario some $150,000,000. 
There is considerable unemployment in 
the province, but the new development 
has encouraged the Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission to begin an expansion of its 
plants to serve other communities clam- 
oring for power, and contracts for $2,- 
000,000 worth of work have already been 
let. Toronto will round off the “ clean- 
up” next Fall by taking over the To- 
ronto Street Railway, also a Mackenzie 
interest, the thirty years’ franchise of 
which has expired. It is expected that 
the cost will be between twelve and fif- 
teen million dollars. The claim is made 
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now that the Hydro-Electric. power sys- 
tem of Ontario is the largest organic 
power system in the world. 


AUSTRALIA 


Australian consumers are protesting 
against high prices charged by retail- 
ers, and there is’a cry for down- 
ward tariff revision on the part of 
the mass of the people, according to re- 
portsfrom Sydney. Australia realizes that 
unless she buys from abroad she cannot 
expect to sell to foreign customers. She 
expects to have 100,000,000 bushels of 
high-grade wheat to export from her 
present season’s crop. The new wheat 
will begin to move abroad in January. 

The Australian Government has ex- 
tended the operation of the War Pre- 
cautions act to Jan. 1, 1922, and foreign 
companies must obtain permission from 
the Federal Government to trade within 
the Commonwealth. The Basic Wage 
Commission has recommended £5 16s 6d, 
or $28.34 at gold parity, as a weekly 
basis wage for the Commonwealth. 

Australia has established an immigra- 
tion bureau in London to attract settlers. 
The different Australian States have 
carefully retained their right to say ex- 
actly what classes and numbers of new 
settlers they desire. In view of the house 
shortage the Australian Parliament has 
appropriated nearly $4,000,000 to be de- 
voted to building homes for workers in 
different parts of the Dominion next 
year. 

The meeting of the Press Congress of 
the world, which was to have been held 
in Sydney next year, has been postponed 
until 1922, owing to the cost and diffi- 
culty of traveling. 

New South Wales has offered a re- 
ward of $50,000 for the production of the 
first 100,000 gallons of petroleum within 
the State. It is hoped thus to induce 
prospectors to test areas likely to prove 
oil bearing. 


NEW ZEALAND 


According to the New Zealand defense 
scheme, the period of training will be 
reduced from seven to four years, in 
addition to cadet work. Recruits are to 











be drafted to the territorials for three 
years, and all promotions will be from 
the ranks by merit. It is intended to 
establish a skeleton force with the 
strength of one division. The cost will 
be $3,000,000, compared with $2,500,000 
before the war. 


The New Zealand Parliament, on 
Nov. 17, voted to defray the cost of the 
visit of the Prince of Wales, which 
amounted to $500,000. It also appropri- 
ated $690,000 for reforestation and the 
care of existing Government forests. 
Two million acres will be reserved for 
reforestation at as early a period as 
possible. 


EGYPT 


The Egyptian Commission, presided 
over by Lord Milner, presented a unani- 
mous report to the British Government 
on Dec. 9. Its principal recommenda- 
tions follow: 


1. Recognition by Great Britain of the 
independence of Egypt and her safeguard 
against foreign aggression. 

2. Acknowledgment by Egypt of Great 
Britain’s privileged position in the Nile 
Valley and assurance of free access by 
Great Britain to Egyptian territory in 
case of war. 

3. Maintenance of a British garrison in 
the sphere of the Suez Canal, probably at 
Kantara. 

4. Control by Egypt of her foreign re- 
lations, subject to her not making trea- 
ties at variance with British policy. 
Egypt also to have her own diplomatic 
representations abroad. 

5. Abolition of the capitulations and the 
veto on legislation affecting foreigners 
to be vested in High Commissioners; 
closing of the consular courts and transfer 
of their jurisdiction to mixed tribunals. 

6. The system of advisers in the differ- 
ent Egyptian Ministries to cease, but a 
British official to be appointed to carry 
out the operations of the Public Debt 
Commission and another to look after 
legislation affecting foreigners. 

7. Rights of British officials in the 
Egyptian service to be safeguarded and 
compensation provided. 


This outline eliminates the word pro- 
tectorate, to which the Egyptian dele- 
gates had objected, and also a provision 
for British garrisons in the chief cities, 
which was the cause of suspension of 
conferences between the delegates, head- 
ed by Zaglul Pasha, and the Milner com- 
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mission. The abolition of the. capitula- 
tions is; opposed by foreigners, wealthy 
middlemen, who exploit the trade of the 
country under cover of their respective 
flags and are exempt from taxation. Ne- 
gotiations will be begun, on the basis of 
the Milner report, between the British 
and Egyptian Governments. 

Lord Allenby returned to Egypt on 
Nov. 12 and met the Sultan at Alexan- 
dria. He was cordially received on his 
arrival in Cairo the same afternoon. It 
was noticed that he had abandoned mili- 
tary attire. 

A counter-demonstration by a crowd 
of extreme Nationalists occurred later in 
the centre of the city, in which great hos- 
tility was shown to the English and the 
Sultan, but the mob was quickly dis- 
persed by the police. The next day the 
students struck and organized demon- 
strations all over Cairo. Windows were 
broken and street cars attacked. A Brit- 
ish officer was shot and seriously wound- 
ed on Nov. 14, and four days later cafés 
and shops in the Shubra quarter, where 
the attack occurred, were ordered closed 
after dusk. 

Prince and Princess Arthur of Con- 
naught made a journey from Cape Town 
to Pretoria, arriving at the latter city 


on Nov. 20. They received a cordial 
welcome from British and Dutch aiike. 
At Bloemfontein they were greeted by 
General Hertzog and other promi:ent 
nationalists, who a few months ago were 
preachiny in favor of separation from 
the British Empire. General Smuts wel- 
comed Prince Arthur to Pretoria, where 
he was sworn in as Governor-General in 
the Conference Hall. Pretoria, it may be 
noted, is the Administrative capital of 
the Union of South Africa, while Cape 
Town is the seat of the Legislature. 

Returns for the third quarter of 1920 
show an enormous increase of the fore- 
ign trade of South Africa over 1919. The 
increase of imports amounted to $16,000,- 
000. Exports totaled nearly $36,000,- 
000, exclusive of raw Liberia gold. 


LIBERIA 


Negotiations between Liberia and the 
United Staies regarding supervision of 
the $5,000,000 credit established by the 
latter have encountered obstacles. Li- 
beria refuses to accept the conditions 
imposed by the American Government, 
one of which was that a finan ial adviser 
appointed by the United States should 
have a voice in deciding the use to which 
the funds were to be apvlied. 


The National Movement in India 
How Gandhi Is Making Trouble 


INDIA 


HE situation in India continued to 

present aspects far from assuring to 

the British Government, despite the 
fact that the “ non-co-operation ” move- 
ment launched by Mr. Gandhi, the Indian 
*“ Nationalist ” leader, had by no means 
met with the success which its sponsor 
had expected. That the movement had 
already accomplished much to intensify 
anti-British feeling in India was seen in 
the number and seriousness of the labor 
strikes in October and November. It 
appeared, however, that Mr. Gandhi had 
made a tactical. mistake in applying his 
movement to the Indian colleges, as the 


moderate element in India is opposed to 
any action tending to undermine the 
educational system, of which the. more 
intelligent natives have long been proud. 

In Aligarh College Mr. Gandhi ob- 
tained a triumph by persuading two- 
thirds of the students to declare for non- 
co-operation, and thus brought about the 
closing of the college. The trustees, 
however, remained firm, and refused to 
accede to the students’ demand that the 
Government subsidy be refused. A simi- 
lar attitude was taken by the trustees 
of the Benares Hindu College and the 
Sikh Khalsa College at Amritsar. Rowdy 
demonstrations were made by non-co- 
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operative mobs outside schools, especial- 
ly the Islamia Coliege at Lahore, toward 
the beginning of November, and the stu- 
dents at Nadwa College, Lucknow, in- 
formed the trustees that they would with- 
draw unless the Government grant was 
refused. The students of the important 
Moslem College at Calcutta also were 
recalcitrant. Wilson College in Bombay 
was disturbed toward the middle of No- 
vember by signs of resistance to Bible 
teaching in missionary colleges which 
received Government grants. 


At this time, however, a distinct re- 
action against Mr. Gandhi’s policy was 
evident, according to Bombay advices, 
and non-co-operation, as applied to 
schools, colleges and law courts, seemed, 
on the whole, and despite active propa- 
ganda, to have been a failure. 


Whether the movement would fail as 
regards the boycotting of English-made 
goods was more uncertain. In the Bom- 
bay Presidency there was a widespread 
agitation against English tea, and many 
teashops were attacked and destroyed. 
Depreciation of the rupee tended to de- 
moralize foreign trade in general, and 
the Lahore Merchants’ Association in 
November pledged its members uot to 
accept foreign shipments from any 
source until the exchange rose again. 

The first election of the Legislative 
Councils, which was assumed to be the 
first real test of the Gandhi movement, 


occurred on Nov. 16. The elections were. 


held at Bombay under the Government 
of India act. Six seats for the non- 
Mohammedan and general constitve:cies 
of the Legislative Councils were con- 
tested by thirteen candidates. No great 
interest was displayed, but the presence 
of the voters at the pol!s was a triamph 
for the Government. As the elections 
for the Legislative Councils in India are 
scattered through November and Decem- 
ber, the final outcome was still wacer- 
tain when these lines were written; the 
failure of the Candhi propaganda as ap- 
plied to elections, however, was predicted 
from the large number of candidates for 
election under the new reform project 
sanctioned by the Government of India. 
About 380 candidates were in the f'eld 
for 180 seats—and this despite attempts 
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of the Nationalists to terrorize and per- 
secute native candidates. Most of the 
candidates were well known in public 
life. For fifty Moslem seats there were 
150 candidates. Two Mohammedan rep- 
resentatives and one European were re- 
turned unopposed by their constituencies. 


The Sikh League came out strongly 
for non-co-operation toward the begin- 
ning of November. The All-India Con- 
gress strove, meanwhile, to make this 
important body of Moslem anti-British 
trend more representative, and declared 
in the first article of its new draft Con- 
stitution that the object of the Congress 
was the attainment of self-government 
by the people of India “by all peaceful 
and legitimate means.” The phrase 
“constitutional means” was omitted 
from this new draft. 

Violent speeches and agitation in va- 
rious localities, especially in the Lahore, 
Amritsar and Shikupura areas, were re- 
pressed by the Lieutenant Governor un- 
der the Seditious Meetings act. The 
Government announced that, if it should 
be found necessary, the scope of the re- 
strictions would be extended. 

The general situation, however, gave 
considerable cause for uneasiness. Race 
hatred was being extensively and vehe- 
mently preached. The Government had 
prosecuted some of Mr. Gandhi’s follow- 
ers, but had pursued a lenient policy to 
the main mischief-maker, Mr. Gandhi 
himself. Attacked on this score in the 
British Parliament on Nov. 18, Mr. Mon- 
tagu, the Secretary for India, declared 
that it was his policy to allow the Indian 
Government to deal with Mr. Gandhi as 
it judged best. The mass of the Indian 
population was unmistakably bitter over 
what it regarded as government by ter- 
rorism endorsed by the House of Lords 
and by a substantial section of the House 
of Commons. 

Despite the apparent failure of non- 
co-operation, Indian sentiment tended to 
distrust completely the promises of the 
British Government to work for Indian 
autonomy. This feeling has been in- 
tensified by repressions, and especially, 
in recent days, by the report of the 
Esher committee, advocating what was 
interpreted to be a policy of imperial- 
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ism in the Near and Far East, based 
upon the use of the Indian Army. 

The Indian attitude was set forth at 
length by Aga Khan, one of the fore- 
most of the Mohammedan princes of 
India, in an article in The London Times 
of Nov. 5. In words emphatic, though 
restrained, he challenged both the policy 
of the British Government and the sug- 
gestions of the Esher report. British 
adventures in the Near and Middle East, 
he declared, were creating profound dis- 
trust in India, where the belief was 


growing that the Indian Army, created 
only for defense purposes, was to be used 
for an imperialistic policy in which India 
had no voice. He drew a parallel be- 
tween this and the policy of Napoleon 
III. and Kaiser Wilhelm, and urged Brit- 
ish withdrawal from both Mesopotamia 
and Persia, both of which countries, he 
believed, would develop political stability 
if left alone. He reiterated, lastly, the 
contradictions and inconsistencies which 
had created Indian distrust of British 
promises to grant India a dominion 
status. 


Cementing the Anglo-French Entente 


Agreement on German Reparations Ends a Tempo- 


rary 


[PERIoD ENDED Dec. 15, 


FRANCE 


HE French Parliament opened its 
second extraordinary session on 


Nov. 8. The first was held last 

September for the purpose of 
electing a new President. | The new ses- 
sion was called primarily to discuss and 
vote the budget of 1921. Other matters 
of importance came before the new Par- 
liament and the Cabinet for discussion, 
notably foreign policy in connection with 
Great Britain, the Vatican and Syria, 
the question of decentralization, the 
duration of military service for the 
young men of France and the reor- 
ganization of the national railroads. 


The momentary resentment felt by 
France over Great Britain’s unexpected 
renunciation of her treaty right to con- 
fiscate German property was somewhat 
allayed by diplomatic exchanges. Lord 
Curzon, at the beginning of November, 
assured M. Fleuriau—the acting Chargé 
d’Affaires at the French Embassy in 
London—that the British Government, 
in taking this action, had no intention 
of renouncing any of the penalties to be 
imposed on Germany in case the latter 
deliberately failed to carry out -her obli- 
gations under the: treaty. The two 


Misunderstanding—France and_ the 


Vatican 
1920] 


nations drew closer on the question of 
reparation and a mutually satisfactory 
basis was found shortly before the mid- 
dle of November. The main question in 
dispute had been whether or not the 
representatives of Germany were to be 
admitted to the conference of financial 
experts to be held in Brussels and to 
the Council meeting held subsequently in 
Geneva. Another problem was whether . 
or not the personnel of the financial con- 
ference was to be fixed by the Commis- 
sion of Reparations. The decisions 
taken were confirmed in an official 
French note addressed by Premier 
Leygues on Nov. 11 to the British Am- 
bassador in Paris. The text of this 
communication follows: 
His Excellency Lord Derby was good 
enough to hand on Nov. 5 the reply of 


the British Government to the French 
note of Oct. 29. 


The Prime Minister highly appreciates 
the spirit of agreement in which the 
British Government associates itself in 
@ general manner with the procedure 
proposed by the French Government. 

The different stages of the examination 
of the question of reparations will, 
therefore, be the following: 

1. A meeting in Brussels of technical 
allied experts, sitting with German ex- 
perts. The experts will mak their re- 
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port to their respective Governments and 
the minutes: of their meeting will be com- 
municated to the Reparations Commis- 
sion. 

2. A conference of allied Ministers will 
meet at Geneva after the plebiscite in 
Upper Silesia, but at latest in the first 
fortnight of. February, to discuss in its 
entirety the question of reparation, the 
total amount of the debt, the examina- 
tion of Germany’s capacity for pay- 
ment, '&c. Representatives of the Ger- 
man Government will attend at this 
conference in a consultative capacity, as 
at Spa. The members of the conference 
at Geneva will make their reports to 
their respective Governments and each 
Government will inform its representa- 
tive on the Reparations Commission of 
the conclusion which has been reached 
in regard to the report of its representa- 
tives at the Geneva Conference. 

38. The Reparations Commission will 
proceed, in accordance with the Treaty of 
Versailles, to fix the total amount and 
methods of payment of the sum due by 
Germany, and will make its report to 
the powers on Germany’s capacity for 
payment. 

4. A meeting of the Supreme Council 
will be held to examine all further meas- 
ures to be taken, including pledges and 
sanctions. 

Steps will be taken with the other 
States interested in the matter to obtain 
their consent to the procedure set forth 
above. 


The trend of moderate French opinion 
toward harmony with Great Britain has 
long been unmistakable, and has been 
strongly emphasized by the formation of 
a special joint organization to knit the 
bonds between the two nations closer. 
This group, called the “ Association 
France-Grande Bretagne,” held an im- 
portant meeting in Paris on Nov. 23. 
M. Jonnart, the President, gave an 
interesting account of what had been 
accomplished by the French organiza- 
tion and its sister association in Eng- 
land. The main note struck by M. Jon- 
nart was the importance of preserving 
the entente cordiale. Anything that was 
prejudical to this entente, he intimated, 
constituted a danger to the equilibrium 
of Europe and the peace of the world. 
France did not desire that the military 
resources of the Germans should be in- 
creased; nor, on the other hand, did she 
desire annexation of German territory. 
She desired only the execution of the 
Versailles Treaty. 


Summing up the accomplishments of 
the sister organizations, M. Jonnart 
mentioned reductions obtained on a pro- 
posed 50 per cent. tax on wine of Cham- 
pagne; the pushing of the English Chan- 
nel project, for which the sanction of 
the French Government and of a ma- 
jority of the House of Commons had 
been obtained; the movement for the 
adoption by British towns of destroyed 
towns and villages in France, which had 
assumed such proportions that the 
French Association had created a Cen- 
tral Committee of British Adoptions to 
handle it. He did not mention, though 
he might well have done so, the raising 
of a great British Empire fund for the 
restoration of the shattered Cathedral 
of Rheims. 

The long-expected debate on the re- 
sumption of formal diplomatic inter- 
course between France and the Holy See 
was begun in the Chamber of Deputies 
on Nov. 18. Some opposition to this 
favorite project of President Millerand 
had been shown by Premier Leygues, 
who inclined to lend an ear to the argu- 
ments of the anti-Clerical Party, but the 
Premier’s resistance had been overcome. 
In the Chamber the legal status of the 
French Church, in case relations were 
resumed, was debated with some heat. 
The bill for a resumption in diplomatic 
relations was passed, however, on Nov. 
30, after the Chamber had given the 
Government a vote of confidence. An 
amendment proposing that a French 
envoy be sent, but that the Government 
decline to receive a Papal Nuncio in 
Paris, on the ground that it might inter- 
fere with French internal affairs, 
was decisively lost. The bill, declared 
M. Leygues, was simply a matter of 
foreign policy. He added: “The Vati- 
can is a moral force which France can- 
not afford to neglect.”” The Premier re- 
minded the Deputies that Great Britain 
was maintaining her envoy at the Vati- 
can and that the Swiss Government was 
resuming diplomatic relations, broken in 
1873. 


The question of Syria came again to 
the front at a hearing held by the Com- 
mission of Finances and Foreign Affairs 
in the Palais Royal on Nov. 20. At this 
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hearing Premier Leygues, M. André 
Lefévre, the Minister of War, and Gener- 
al Gouraud, the High Commissioner for 
Syria, spoke on behalf of the credits 
asked by the Government in the 1921 
budget for the occupation expenses of 
both Syria and Cilicia. General Gouraud, 
hailed by M. Raiberti, President of the 
joint conference, as “one of the purest 
and most glorious figures of the French 
Army,” reviewed the whole situation in 
Syria and Cilicia since November, 1919. 
His description of conditions in Syria 
since the overthrow of Emir Feisal was 
favorable in the extreme: peace and 
prosperity reigned in Damascus, Aleppo 
and the Lebanon. In Cilicia the vic- 
torious French troops had _ restored 
order; the railway had been rebuilt, and 
caravans were circulating fearlessly. 


Premier Leygues, in his turn, explained 
the pledges and agreements by virtue of 
which France was holding these Near 
East territories—the agreements of 1916, 
the decision taken at the San Remo con- 
ference, and the Peace Treaty with Tur- 
key signed at Sévres, giving France a 


mandate. The French Premier empha- 
sized the great importance to France of 
maintaining its rule in Syria. With- 
drawal would mean peril to France’s 
whole position in the East, in the Medi- 
terranean, in North Africa. The occu- 
pation of Syria would be reduced in ex- 
tent and Cilicia would be evacuated as 
soon as the Sévres Treaty was in opera- 
tion, he intimated. Similar assurances 
were given by the Minister of War. 

A project favored by President Mille- 
rand—namely, the decentralization of the 
administrative system bequeathed by the 
first Napoleon—had been elaborated in 
draft form for presentation to Parlia- 
ment. In his election speech of last 
November, M. Millerand had stated that 
departments linked by origins and inter- 
ests would be placed under a common 
regional council. The regional idea had 
received much encouragement by the 
reincorporation into France of Alsace 
and Lorraine. It was said that M. 
.Millerand had been strongly influenced 
in its favor as the result of his experi- 
ence at Strasbourg as High Commis- 
sioner after the armistice. 


The Cabinet put an end to long hesita- 
tions and doubts on Nov. 16, when it 
decided “in principle” in favor of a 
military service of eighteen months, in- 
stead of two years, for the young men 
of France. This reduction was not to 
apply until after the expiration of two 
years. The decision was not reached 
without animated debates, in view of the 
economic as well as the military conse- 
quences of such a measure. The major- 
ity of the Cabinet, however, despite their 
anxiety not to weaken the French Army 
too much while the Versailles Treaty still 
remained to be enforced, felt that the 
industrial needs of France demanded a 
reduction as soon as possible. Their de- 
cision met with unflinching opposition 
by M. Lefévre, the Minister of War, 
backed by all his military experts. The 
modification providing for a delay of 
two years was thought to be due to this 
opposition. 

The report on the proposed reorgani- 
zation of the French railways, drawn up 
by the Commission of Public Works, re- 
jects entirely the scheme for nationaliza- 
tion of the lines proposed by the Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail, as well 
as that put forward by M. Loucheur, 
which favored the buying up of all the 
lines and their exploitation by a single 
company. The Government project pro- 
vides for the maintenance of the exist- 
ing railway systems, each under its own 
management, with co-ordination of their 
services under a Supreme Railway Coun- 
cil. A ccgimon fund would be raised to 
assure financial co-operation and mutual 
support, especially of the weaker by the 
stronger. The report urged that the 
reform be carried through by the end 
of the year. 

It was semi-officially announced on 
Dec. 2 that the French national loan had 
succeeded beyond the highest expecta- 
tion. The total of subscriptions was 
more than 30,000,000,000 francs ($6,000,- 
000,000, normal exchange). This re- 
markable response to the demand on the 
nation’s credit was considered surpris- 
ing, in view of the period of business de- 
pression through which France is now 
passing, on account of the difficulty of 
adjusting high retail prices to the recent 
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heavy fall in the price of raw materials. 
This business depression has been caused 
in large part by the refusal of French 
consumers to buy until prices have been 
reduced. 

Aveni Rustem, the young Albanian 
student charged with having shot and 
killed Essad Pasha, the Albanian 
Premier, on June 13, 1920, was acquit- 
ted in the Seine Assizes on Nov. 30. The 
costs were charged to the defendant. 
Witnesses were divided in their estimate 
of Essad, some declaring him to be a 
patriot, others declaring that he was a 
“ professional assassin.” 

The delegation sent to France by the 
City of Milwaukee, Wis., to present to 
the municipality of Strasbourg a bronze 
tablet commemorating the writing of the 
“ Marseillaise,”’ arrived in Strasbourg 
on Nov. 21. After a reception by the 


Mayor, the delegation proceeded to the 
City Hall, where the tablet, the work of 
the American sculptor Daniel Chester 
French, was presented by Lawrence 
Fitch, a blacksmith and head of the 
delegation. Many distinguished military 
and governmental officials were present, 
including Marshal Foch, Charles Reibel, 
Under Secretary of State in the Cabinet, 
Generals Gouraud and Weygand, and 
Colonel Bentley Mott, a Military Attaché 
representing the Ambassador of the Uni- 
ted States. Eloquent speeches were made 
in eulogy of Rouget de Lisle, the com- 
poser of the “ Marseillaise,” and of the 
inspiring part which the great national 
song had played in the European war, 
and a letter from Mr. Wallace, the 
American Ambassador, was read by his 
representative, paying tribute to the 
great deeds of France in the work of 
liberation. ‘ 


Italy’s Government Gaining Strength 
Affairs at the Vatican 


[PERIoD ENDED Dec. 15, 


ITALY 


HE Republican Deputy, Signor Cola- 
janni, who opened the debate on the 
Rapallo treaty in the Italian Cham- 

ber on Nov. 24, said: 


Signor Giolitti has the merit of con- 
cluding the most just peace signed since 
1918, which has obtained for Italy all that 
belongs to her. While the patriotism of 
the Italian Dalmatians is to be admired, 
Italians must remember that Italy now 
includes 400,000 Slavs, while the Italian 
element in Dalmatia is only about 3 per 
cent. 

In the debate, which lasted three days, 
several Deputies deprecated further 
press campaigns on the Adriatic ques- 
tion. The parliamentary ratification of 
the treaty completed Nov. 27 was a mere 
form, however, as the treaty had been 
promulgated by royal decree on Nov. 15. 

The price of bread, il prezzo del pane, 
occupied the Chamber without definite 
legislative result in December. But the 
continued seriousness of the food crisis 
led the Government to lend its utmost 


1920] 


support to strengthening the co-oper- 
ative societies already in existence and 
the establishment of new ones, in order 
that by a provident acquisition and ac- 
cumulation of the necessaries of life to 
be sold to consumers at cost price in 
periods of distress, it may standardize - 
general market prices to the benefit of 
the people. The Government therefore 
authorized the National Bank for Co- 
operation to use the balance of a fund 
of 20,000,000 lira in its possession for 
credit operations in favor of co-operative 
supply associations. 

Owing to the complete divergence of 
view between the employers and the la- 
bor federations on the interpretation of 
the term “control” of the plants and 
the means of giving effect to it, the 
mixed commission was dissolved with- 
out reaching a decision. Each side is 
to publish separate reports, which will 
be reviewed by the Government and act- 
ed on by Parliament. 


The Government grew rapidly in 
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strength and popularity. In several 
strikes in essential crafts soldiers took 
the places of the strikers, notably at the 
electric power house at Terni, thirty-five 
miles north of Rome, on Nov. 30; at Bo- 
logna, Nov. 21, the Socialists and anti- 
Socialists clashed and eight persons were 
killed and seventy wounded. The cause 
was said to be the attempt of the So- 
cialists to dominate the local Municipal 
Council. The affair caused a heated de- 
bate in the Chamber, where the Socialist 
Deputies made but slight remonstrance 
against speeches condemning the Bo- 
logna Prefect for not enforcing the laws, 
and there was mourning for the victims 
in Rome and other places, accompanied 
with closed shops and silent processions. 

Four days after the Bologna tragedy 
Premier Giolitti introduced a bill in the 
Chamber making any person found with 
explosives in his possession liable to ex- 
treme penalty. Moreover, the measure 
holds responsible all guards of maga- 
zines, both Government and private, for 
the explosives in their charge. They 
are to be responsible for all thefts com- 
mitted, with a penalty for them of from 
one to three years’ imprisonment. For 
persons having explosives illegally in 
their possession a penalty of from two 
to five years and five years’ police sur- 
veillance would be imposed on first of- 
fenders; subsequent offenses would be 
punished by solitary confinement on in- 
determinate sentences of not less than 
five years. 


THE VATICAN—The hierarchy in 
Rome watched with more than its usual 
interest the debate in the French Cham- 
ber on the bill for the resumption of dip- 
lomatic relations between the French 
Government and the Vatican. Its press, 
led by the Osservatore Romano, praised 
the presentation of the bill by M. Noble- 
maire of the Finance Committee, and 
made note of the significant fact that on 
Nov. 30, before the bill was submitted to 
a vote, confidence in the Government 
was voted 387 against 209, while the bill 
itself was passed by a vote of 397 to 209. 
However, the Osservatore observes that, 
while the measure is not all that Catho- 
lics could wish, it marks the beginning in 


both Chamber and Government of an era 
of fairer dealing with the Holy See which 
is likely to have an important future for 
both. The work of bringing the bill to 
its triumphant passage, undertaken by 
Deputies Lemire, Puech, Guibal and de 
Magallon, is heartily praised. 


Of special significance to the present 
situation in the Levant was consid- 
ered the encyclical letter issued by his 
Holiness in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis 
on St. Ephrain, the Syrian, a pupil and 
fellow-philanthropist of Jacob, Bishop of 
Nisibis, who died in 338. The East, the 
Pontiff pointed out, which now is under- 
going something of a resurrection, should 
take to heart the example of this great 
and holy man. His Holiness closed by 
conferring upon St. Ehprain, the Syrian, 
Deacon of Edessa, the title and honor of 
a Doctor of the Church, and assigned 
June 18 as the day of his feast. The last 
saint to be declared a Doctor of the 
Church was St. Alphonsus de Liguori, 
who in 1871 received the honor from 
Pius IX. 


The Pope, in a special letter to Herbert 
Hoover, transmitted through Cardinal 
Gibbons, gave his cordial endorsement 
to the work of the newly formed Euro- 
pean Relief Council that is to conduct a 
national collection of $33,000,000 to suc- 
cor the starving and diseased children of 
Europe. 

At the instance of the Holy Father, the 
Papel Secretary of State, Cardinal Gas- 
parri, sent a letter to the Mayor of 
Fiume on Dec. 9, urging a peaceful set- 
tlement of the controversy between the 
troops of the Regency of Quarnero and 
those of the Italian Government. After 
pointing out that public opinion was 
painfully alarmed by the suggestion that 
resistance would be made by the Re- 
gency, the writer appealed to the Mayor’s 
“sound sense and generosity with which 
you have demonstrated yourself particu- 
larly endowed.” The Mayor, Riccardo 
Gigante, replied that “blood spilled in a 
just cause would always bear fruit,” and 
that he would “ follow d’Annunzio with 
all those who may remain faithful, by 
whatever means or in whatever enter- 
prise.” 
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Following his. usual custom, Pope 
Benedict. XV. did not publish the allocu- 
tion to. be delivered at the secret con- 
sistory held Dec. 15. The subject chosen 
was understood to be the resumption of 
diplomatic relations between France and 
the Vatican, and hope was expressed that 


the French Senate, when:it took up: the 
subject-in January, would be as sympa- 
thetic as the Chamber had~been.” 

The British Government reconsidered 
its idea of withdrawing representation 
from the Vatican, and Count de Salis will 
return there. 


Policies of Spain and Portugal 


Spanish Extremists and Moderates Unite Against Soviet Inter- 
ference—Trying Situation in Portugal 
[PERIoD ENDED Dec. 15, 1920] 


SPAIN 


HE program of strikes organized by 
the Syndicalists continued to be car- 
ried out, with rumors of a great mil- 

itary uprising led by the Saragossa gar- 
rison. This, however, did not material- 
ize. Three things, nevertheless, modified 
the aspirations of extremists, and for the 
while, at least, united them with mod- 
erate Spaniards—the attempt of the 
Third International to dictate to Spanish 
labor leaders, the failure of the Spanish 
language to secure the third place on 
the list of languages to be used as offi- 
cial by the League of Nations, and the 
objection raised to sending Spanish 
troops to maintain order in Lithuania 
in execution of the plans of the League. 
Every faction of the press united in 
resenting the interference of Lenin, and 
Bolshevism was caricatured in nearly 
all the illustrated prints, from Conserva- 
tive to Syndicalist. El Sol and El Im- 
parcial contributed dignified articles 
upon the fact that the Spanish worker 
was a Spaniard first and an Internation- 
alist afterward. The failure of the 
Spanish language to secure third place 


-at Geneva was debated by El Imparcial, 


which blamed the Italian delegate, Sig- 
nor Tittoni, and it-was pointed out that 
after English, Spanish was spoken by a 
greater number of the delegates than any 
other, on account’ of the large South 
American membership. 

El Debate led in the campaign against 
sending troops abroad at the orders of 
the League, chiefly on the ground that 


the Spanish people had not been con- 
sulted. It added that the expedition set 
a bad precedent, which later might in- 
volve Spain in a war of.no interest to 
her. 


In regard to the politico-labor situa- 
tion, the Spanish Government has not yet 
reached the point of declaring its neu- 
trality while the workers occupy the fac- 
tories, as happened in Italy, and it con- 
tinues to protect private property, the 
lives of owners, and to arrest active agi- 
tators. In this way the Governor of Bar- 
celona, after an inspection of the situa- 
tion there, ordered the arrest of the Syn- 
dicalist Roy del Sucre, and his colleague, 
the head of the local Syndicate, Salva- 
toré Segni, was deported, on Nov. 29, to 
the Balearic Islands. There he later is- 
sued a manifesto. He repudiated the 
idea that anarchists would unite with 
Parliamentray Socialists in order to pre- 
serve legislation and the monarchy. He 
held that both must be swept away, so 
that the Syndicalists could put through 
their program of overthrowing the Gov- 
ernment — all Governments —by direct 
action. He was willing to concede, how- 
ever, the possibility of a co-operative ré- 
gime between the régime of capital and 
that of Syndicalism, and said that it was 
easier to agree on production, adminis- 
tration, &c., than on theoretical policies. 


PORTUGAL 


With an exhausted Treasury, a de- 
ficient wheat supply, a great coal short- 
age, the losses entailed by a forty-day 
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railway strike, the fall in the value of 
the dollar, or escudo, worthless Govern- 
ment contracts, and a revival of Ger- 
man activities, the Liberal Government 
of Antonio Granja went out of office on 
Nov 14. Six days later Senhor Alvaro 
de Castro, as Premier and Minister of 
the Interior, succeeded in forming a Cab- 
inet, five members of which had never 
held office before. It was called-a coali- 
tion Cabinet, because it had representa- 
tion from the Right as well as from the 
Left, but certain factions of both ex- 
tremes were not represented. Senhor Al- 
varo counted on securing a majority on 
the merits of his program, which includ- 
ed especially the development of home 
resources and a foreign market. 


But while the Chamber accepted the 
program of Senhor Alvaro, it would not 
sustain him as Premier, so, although he 
still retained a portfolio, the personnel 
was reconstructed by Senhor Liberato- 
Pinto on Nov. 30. His slate, made strong- 
er by the inclusion of Democrats, al- 
though the Liberals and Socialists still 
declined to serve, was as follows: 

Liberato Pinto, Democrat, 

ister and Interior. 

Augusto Nobre, Democrat, Instruction 

Gomes, Democrat, Colonies. — 

Domingues dos Santos, Democrat, Labor. 

Alvaro de Castro, Reconstituent, War. 

Lopez Cardoso, Reconstituent, Justice. 

Antonio Fonseca, Reconstituent, Com- 

merce, 

Dominos Pereira, leader of the Demo- 

cratic Dissident Group, Foreign. 

Julio Martins, Popular Party, Marine. 

Cunha Leal, Popular Party, Finance. 

John Goncalves, Independent, Agricul- 

ture. 

The commercial bureaus cf the foreign 
legations at Lisbon are advising the buy- 
ing up of workshops and factories by 
foreign capital, but, of course, with 
proper guarantees. The Germans, they 
report, are already actively engaged in 
this. These Germans, who before the 
war held a large share in Portugal’s 
trade with her African colonies, retired 
into Spain when Portugal declared war, 
but quickly returned with the armistice, 
and Hamburg renewed relations with 
Lisbon first of all the enemy cities. 

The exchange in Portugal reached the 
lowest point since the State bankruptcy 
in. 1892. The Portuguese dollar, called 


Prime Min- 


the milreis in monarchical times and now 
the escudo, once issued at the value of 
$1.08, is now worth 16 cents in United 
States money. .The fiduciary circulation 
amounts to $400,000,000 at the normal 
rate of exchange, with a gold reserve of 
$8,580,000. The public debt, which in 
1914 totaled $120,000,000, now exceeds 
$250,000,000, over $11,000,000 of which is 
foreign. It is estimated that the cost of 
living has increased since 1914 for some 
articles, such as meat, by as much as 800 
per cent. The lowness of the exchange 
has caused goods ready for export to 
fill the warehouses, and contracts for 
foreign goods to be canceled. Experts 
say that the Portuguese colony of An- 
gola could well supply Portugal’s defi- 
cient grain crop. General Norton de Mat- 
tos has been sent there to organize in- 
dustries. 


MOROCCO 


For both the French and the Spanish 
expeditions in Morocco, launched late last 
Summer in order to pacify the respective 
zones, the campaign has ended, with the 
French by the domination of the tribes 
around Wazzan, about the end of Sep- 
tember, and with the Spanish about the 
middle of December, by a truce with some 
of the tribes around Sheshuan. 


The close of the Spanish campaign 
was partly due to its success and partly 
due to the snow in the mountains, and 
to the popular feeling in Spain against 
sending reinforcements. In the first 
week in December representatives of the 
Beni-Uliche and Beni-Said tribes had 
given their submission to the Spanish 
authorities at Melilla, while detachments 
of infantry and cavalry had gone into 
Winter quarters at Kadir, Asusua, Ju- 
gunt and Arcab. General Berenguer’s 
column, which had occupied Sheshuan 
Oct. 14, was still practically isolated at 
that place, but between it and the col- 
umn of General Barrera, sent to its re- 
lief, there still intervened about eighteen 
miles of enemy countty, with Raisuli and 
his followers a constant menace to the 
lines of communication. However, on 
Dec. 16 the Government officially an- 
nounced the termination of the cam- 
paign. 





Germany’s iixtravagance 


An Era of Inflation and Industrial Expansion—Deadlock Over 
Hohenzollern Property 


GERMANY 


NCREASED economic and _ political 
I confusion was the feature of the 
month in Germany. Reperts told 
on the one hand of food shortage 
and famine conditions, and on the other 
of great prosperity in some lines of in- 
dustry and ambitious plans being made 
by German capitalists to “trustify” 
production and distribution and to re- 
capture their old proud position in the 
markets of the world. While represent- 
atives of the host of unemployed work- 
ers met in Berlin to demand more help 
from the Government and the unions 
and shop councils, it was announced that 
422,000,000 marks had gone through the 
betting machines during the Berlin rac- 
ing season just ended, against 203,000,- 
000 last year, and that the annual con- 
sumption of champagne had risen to 
10,000,000 bottles, at an approximate 
cost of 1,000,000,000 marks. Of course, 
the fact that the value of the mark on 
the exchanges of the world had fallen 
to about 1% cents detracted from the 
imposing character of the German fig- 
ures, both as ’o expenditures and invest- 
ments in new enterprises. 

Upon the whole, however, the opti- 
mistic reports overbalanced the gloomy 
statements, and there was little to indi- 
cate the speedy fall of the Big Business- 
Clerical Cabinet, headed by Chancellor 
Fehrenbach, so confidently predicted 
when it took office last June. 

Following reports of the proposed in- 
crease of 460,000,000 marks in the cap- 
italization of the Siemens-Schuckert and 
Rhein-Elbe Union, and of 500,000,000 in 
that of the dye trust, which was plan- 
ning to reach out for the American mar- 
ket in particular, it was stated in Berlin 
on Dec. 7 that the hew capital subscribed 
to industrial concerns during November 
had broken all records by amounting to 
1,574,000,000 marks, a gain of 150 per 
cent. over October. It was thought- the 


December investments would exceed 
those of November. Statements issued 
by 135 companies in November, covering 
their business for the fiscal year, showed 
net profits of 356,583,930 marks, against 
123,932,028 the previous year. 


Trade papers reported better business 
in the glove, stocking, silk and uphol- 
stery industries, and on Nov. 15 the 
total number of unemployed persons 
drawing Government relief had fallen 
to 349,000, from 374,151 on Oct. 15 and 
415,000 on Sept. 1. The optimism ex- 
pressed by Dr. Simons, the Foreign 
Minister, on Nov. 16, and by other Ger- 
man officials, regarding the prospect for 
foreign trade, seemed partly justified 
by later reports that the toy makers of 
Nuremberg and Thuringia were busier 
than ever before on foreign orders, 
principally from England, amounting to 
200,000,000 marks in November, and that 
the Ministry of Economics had granted 
permission for the export of paper with- 
out licenses until March 31 next. Or- 
ders for paper from abroad were said 
to be so numerous and urgent that many 
mills were working overtime, regardless 
of union rules. At a convention of 
“ Auslanddeutschen” (Germans living 
abroad) held in Hamburg, it was pro- 
posed to extend greatly the work of the 
organization, and to make it a big factor 
in developing trade and political rela- 
tions with foreign countries. 

Addressing an industrial and trade 
convention in Berlin, General Groener, 
Minister of Transportation, said that 
the efficiency of the railroads had in- 
creased 25 per cent. during the last year, 
and that he hoped to raise it 25 per cent. 
more during the coming twelve months, 
thus bringing it back to pre-war stand- 
ards. A few days before, General Groe- 
ner had presided over a meeting of the 
Technical Advisory Council of the Na- 
tional Railroad Administration, at which 
it was brought out that the number of 
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railroad employes had increased from 
740,502 in 1913 to 1,043,620, and that 
about 100,000 of them could be dispensed 
with, if such a move could be put 
through, without injuring the service. 
While operating costs were twelve times 
as great as those of 1913, the roads’ re- 
ceipts were only about five times as 
much. The deficit for the current year 
is estimated at from 14,000,000,000 to 
16,000,000,000 marks. 


The financial situation of the Gov- 
ernment showed no improvement, ex- 
penditures continuing to exceed receipts 
by billions of paper marks. The Reichs- 
rat recommended a measure calculated 
to speed up the collection of the emer- 
gency tax levy. This had been dragging 
very slowly, but the Finance Committee 
of the Reichstag, dominated by the Con- 
servatives, blocked this measure, as it 
did another calling for a compulsory loan 
of 20,000,000,000 marks, suggested by 
Rudolf Havenstein, President of the 
Reichsbank, and backed by Dr. Wirth, 
Minister of Finance. In the face of this 
condition, the various Government de- 
partments, especially the Ministry of De- 
fense, were spending money without 
much regard for value received, accord- 
ing to their critics, and the Prussian 
Diet was seriously discussing a propo- 
sition to pay the ex-Kaiser about 1,000,- 
000,000 marks for the property he claims 
in his former kingdom. 


In this discussion it was brought out 
that Wilhelm had already received be- 
tween 50,000,000 and 109,000,000 marks 
since fleeing to Holland two years be- 


fore. So much pro-Hchenzollern senti- 
ment was revealed by the members of 
the Diet that the Socialists, fearing ac- 
ceptance of the ex-Kaiser’s claims al- 
most in toto, introduced a bill on Nov. 
30 calling for confiscation of all the 
Hohenzollern property, with the pro- 
vision that the ex-Kaiser be paid a sum 
adequate for his suppovt, “so that he 
will not starve or become a burden upon 
a foreign community.” This move suc- 
ceeded in blocking the drive by the pro- 
Kaiser faction, as, although the Social- 
ist bill was defeated, another motion re- 
questing the withdrawal of the Govern- 
ment’s Compensation bill and its sub- 


stitution by another was referred to the 
Judicial Committee, thus holding up ac- 
tion indefinitely. 

That some one hundred prominent 
Germans, including ex-Crown Princess 
Cecilie, ex-Prince Ejitel Friedrich, ex- 
Prince August Wilhelm and many other 
members of the Hohenzollern family, had 
smuggled money aggregating 250,000,000 
marks over the border into Holland, was 
charged in an interpellation directed at 
the Minister of Finance by Hermann 
Miiller, former Socialist Chancellor, in 
the Reichstag on Nov. 22, in connection 
with an investigation of the activities of 
the Dutch-German banking house of 
Grusser, Philipson & Co. Dr. Wirth ad- 
mitted that many millions had been 
smuggled out of the country and cred- 
ited to Germans’ accounts with the Am- 
sterdam bank just mentioned. He said 
also that some of the depositors in that 
bank were Hchenzollerns, and that the 
authorities would make a searching in- 
vestigation of all the circumstances. 
Herr Grusser, who was said to have 
handled the Berlin end of the smug- 
gling, left the country just before the 
police raided his bank. In a statement 
issued from Amsterdam the banking 
house asserted that there had keen gross 
exaggerations, and that the sum in- 
volved in the alleged smuggling was not 
more than 5,000,090 marks. It was 
hinted in the German press that General 
Ludendorff was also implicated in the 
smuggling. The Grusser affair served 
to direct attention to the wholesale 
smuggling out of German property that 
had been going on for many months, de- 
spite the rigorous laws against the 
“flight of capital.” Occasionally some 
one is tried and convicted, but the sen- 
tences are short and the fines light. 

Through an actual shortage of grain 
and a holding back of potatoes by the 
agrarians for higher prices than the 25 
marks ner “ zentner.” (119 pounds) fixed 
by the Govern..ient; the food situation 
became worse during the period. So on 
Dec. 1 Andraes Hermes, Minister of 
Foodstuffs and Agriculture, admitted 
the failure of the State’s food policy and 
appealed to a meeting of big farmers to 
aid their fellow-Germans in the cities. 
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It was stated that, even if potatoes and 
cattle were released more freely, there 
would: still be a shortage of 1,000,000 
tons of wheat, which would have to be 
imported to cover the country’s needs 
during the Winter. The hungry public 
was more or less diverted by spectacular 
police raids upon some of the leading 
Berlin hotels, which had been accused of 
using much-needed flour in fancy pas- 
tries while the masses were lacking 
bread. In protest against these raids 
several of the hotels closed their restau- 
rants. Dr. Wirth said on Dec. 5 that 
the premium of five gold marks a ton 
to be paid by France, Italy and Belgium 
on coal delivered to them under the Spa 
agreement was not being paid promptly, 
and that, furthermore, the amount of 
food for the miners of the Ruhr obtain- 
able through this fund had been greatly 
cut down by the high cost of foreign 
grain and the fall in German exchange. 

The Reparations Commission announced 
on Nov. 29 that the German deliveries of 
coal in October had been 2,186,986 tons, 
of which France had received 1,520,334, 
Italy 272,864, Belgium 265,770, and Lux- 
emburg 128 tons. On Dec. 11 the com- 
mission reported that the deliveries in 
November had been 1.800,000 tons. The 
minimum monthly delivery under the 
Spa agreement is 2,000,000 tons. Fol- 
lowing several explosions in French fac- 
tories using German coal, it was alleged 
in Paris that the Ruhr miners were 
placing explosives in the coal, and the 
Ministry of Public Works ordered the 
sifting and analyzing of some of the 
coal. 

Negotiations between the Reparations 
Commission and German representatives 
over the further turning over of live 
stock to the Allies resulted in the an- 
nouncement by the commission on Dec. 7 
that Germany must deliver to France and 
Belgium 1,'/50,000 fowls -within four 
years, 25,165 goats, within three years, 
and 15,250 pigs within one year; also 30,- 
000 horses, 125,000‘sheep and 90,000 cat- 
tle, including 30,000 cows in calf, within 
six months. The total number of horses, 
sheep and cattle to be delivered event- 
ually will be determined later. The com- 
mission announced also that Germany 
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had practically completed the - advance 
delivery of live stock provided for in 
Paragraph 6 of Annex IV. to the rep- 
aration section of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 


Militant speeches by Chancellor Feh- 
renbach and Foreign Minister Simons 
against the provisions of the Peace 
Treaty while on a trip through the oc- 
cupied territory along the Rhine drew a 
protest note from the Allies, asking that 
German officials voice no animosity to 
the Allies while in the occupied zone. 
In answering this protest the German 
Government said it could not agree to 
muzzle its officials, even in the occupied 
territory. Germany addressed a note to 
the League of Nations on Nov. 19 reiter- 
ating her contention that the disposal 
of Eupen and Malmedy should be made by 
the League’s Assembly, and not by its 
Council. Germany declared also that she 
did not consider herself bound by the 
clauses of the Peace Treaty covering the 
surrender of her colonies, as the Allies 
had not lived up to their undertakings 
in the matter of allotments of mandates. 

In accordance with the plan for fixing 
the reparations to be made by Germany, 
the delegates of Great Britain, France, 
Belgium and Germany to the Brussels 
conference of experts in December were 
named early in that month. They were 
MM. Seydoux and Cheysson for France, 
Sir John Bradbury and Lord D’Abernon 
for Great Britain, MM. Delacroix and 
Theunis for Belgium, and Herr Berg- 
mann and Rudolf Havenstein for Ger- 
many. 

Evasive answers by Germany to re- 
peated requests by the Interallied Mili- 
tary Control Commission in Berlin urg- 
ing haste in completing the disarma- 
ment of the German military or semi- 
military forces being maintained in de- 
fiance of the provisions of the Peace 
Treaty drew a sharp note from the 
commission on Dec. 12 pointing out that 
the Allies did not recognize the neces- 
sity for any distinction between the 
Bavarian and East Prussian Home 
Guards and other armed bodies. Semi- 
officially the German Government stated 
the same day that it hoped the Allies 
would still take into consideration the 
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conditions obtaining in the matter. of 
disarmament and make the proper allow- 
ances. 

This was followed by a report on Dec. 
14 that General Nollet, head of the Con- 
trol Commission, had rejected the Ger- 
man explanations and had ordered the 
immediate destruction of several siege 
guns being retained in violation of the 
Peace Treaty. On the same day.it was 
announced that Germany had suspended 
cash payments to the Entente and in- 
structed its Ambassador in London to try 
to cbtain a change in the method of 
clearing the accounts. 

The Entente Commission for the Con- 
trol of German Air Navigation stopped 
the export of eleven Junker airplanes to 
the United States on the ground that 
Germany had not surrendered all her 
military air navigation material as pro- 
vided for in the Peace Treaty. On Nov. 
30 the commission seized a Swiss air- 
plane, formerly of German ownership, 
which had been sent to Nuremberg for 
repairs. 

Corrected figures on the clection for 
the Saxon Diet, held Nov. 14, show that, 


despite their heavy losses, the combined 
forces of the Socialists and Communists 
outnumbered their bourgeois opponents, 
both in the popular vote and in Depu- 
ties elected. The total Red vote was 
1,029,083, of which the Majority Social- 
ists got 573,131, the Independents 281,- 
335, the New Communists 58,770, and 
the Communists 115,847. The bourgeois 
parties got 1,011,108 votes, divided as 
follows: German Nationalists, 430,863; 
German People’s Party, 381,684; Demo- 
crats, 158,194; Centrists, 22,894, and the 
Economic Unionists, 17,473. Of the 49 
Red Deputies, the Majority Socialists 
elected 27, the Independents 13, the New 
Communists 3, and the Communists 6. 
The 47 bourgeois Deputies were divided 
as follows: German Nationalists, 20; 
People’s Party, 18; Democrats, 8; Cen- 
trist, 1. 

Acting upon complaints by German 
film producers to the effect that their 
business was being seriously injured by 
the wholesale importation, legally and 
otherwise, of American films, the Gov- 
ernment on Dec. 11 ordered the police 
to prohibit the further exhibition of 
American films in movie theatres. 


Unrest in Danubian Countries 


The Hungarian Disorders—Republic of Baranya 


New Austrian 


Cakbinet—Race Riots in Czechoslovakia 


HUNGARY 


HE announcement, early in Novem- 

ber, that the French Government 

has put aside the so-called Godollo 
agreement completely upset the calcula- 
tions of the Teleki Government in the 
field of foreign policy and contributed 
materially to the crisis centring—osten- 
sibly, at least—around the ratification of 
the Treaty of Trianon. It was reported 
from several sources that France gave 
up the idea of an alliance with Hungary, 
owing to the protest of the British Gov- 
ernment, entered on the technical ground 
that the Hungarian State railways, 
which had been leased to a French syn- 
dicate, were pledged jointly to all allied 


powers as security for indemnity pay- 
ments. Following the British protest 
the French Government notified Buda- 
pest that the agreement had to be can- 
celed. The event is considered in 
Vienna, Prague, Bucharest and Belgrade 
as a notable victory for the policy of the 
Little Entente. 

The impending ratification of the 
peace treaty served as an occasion for 
serious disorders in the first half of No- 
vember. All responsible elements fa- 
vored ratification ag, the only possible 
course, but the monarchist and anti- 
Semitic extremists, organized in the 
Society of Awakening Hungarians, ex- 
ploited the opportunity for attacking the 
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Government all along the line. For sev- 
eral days pogroms continued uninter- 
ruptedly in the Budapest streets, with 
little or no interference on the part of 
the police and with active support of the 
military. The casualty list ran up to 
several hundreds when the assassination, 
under peculiarly brutal circumstances, of 
a policeman by anti-Semite army officers 
suddenly gave the situation a new as- 
pect. The capital was seized with utter 
panic; all business was suspended. Sev- 
eral members of the Government threat- 
ened resignation unless the murderers 
were apprehended and duly punished. In 
the National Assembly, Deputy Ruppert 
denounced the White Terror and the 
Government’s connivance at it in ex- 
tremely sharp tones and demanded the 
arrest of Lieutenant Hejjas and his ac- 
complices. 

At the same time members of the po- 
lice force held protest meetings and 
threatened to strike unless the Govern- 
ment took action against the terrorists. 
At last the Cabinet decided on energetic 
action; the Hotel Britannia, the fortified 
haunt of the Pronay and Hejjas detach- 
ments, was surrounded by police and 
“reliable” military troops, and a num- 
ber of terrorist officers, including Lieu- 
tenant Hejjas, were arrested. For a 
moment it seemed that the Government 
really intended to put an end to the of- 
ficers’ reign of terror. It appeared very 
shortly, however, that the whole cam- 
paign was a sham, and that the Min- 
istry lacked both will and power to deal 
with the terrorists. This became evident 
when Lieutenant Hejjas was not only re- 
leased, but also permitted to intervene 
in behalf of a number of other officers 
known as the worst terrorists. 

It developed, furthermore, that the oc- 
cupation of the Hotel Britannia was an 
affair prearranged between the Govern- 
ment on the one hand and Pronay and 
Hejjas on the other, and that troops 
were assigned to the police not really to 
assist the latter, bait to intercede if they 
took the proceedings too seriously. 

Simultaneously with the occupation of 
the Hotel Britannia policemen and sol- 
diers raided the so-called Ehmann Settle- 
ment, a group of buildings in the cut- 
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skirts of Budapest, also held by members 
of the Pronay detachment. Here, how- 
ever, a regular fight developed, with sev- 
eral dead and wounded on both sides. It 
seems that the Pronay detachment used 
the Hotel Britannia as a prison and tor- 
ture chamber for its well-to-do victims, 
mostly Jewish merchants, who were 
seized on the pretext of profiteering and 
tortured in the most cruel manner until 
their families paid the ransom demanded. 
The Ehmann Settlement, on the other 
hand, was used as a jail and execution 
ground for prisoners from the working 
class. In the cases of the latter no ran- 
som could be expected, and the victims 
were usually executed without much 
delay. 

Lieutenant Janossy, an officer of the 
National Army, was sentenced by a mil- 
itary tribunal to three months’ impris- 
onment for an assault on Colonel Po- 
pescu, head of the Rumanian Mission at 
Budapest. Lieutenant Miskolezy, who as- 
sisted him, was acquitted. Janossy had 
broken into Colonel Popescu’s room at a 
hotel and wounded hi mwith a brass 
knuckle. The Rumanian Government de- 
manded exemplary punishment, and the 
case was the subject of strained diplo- 
matic exchanges. It was even mentioned 
in the ultimatum of the Entente demand- 
ing ratification of the peace treaty. The 
extreme mildness of the sentence aroused 
great resentment in the Bucharest press, 
all the more as Janossy was permitted 
by the court to launch a long patriotic 
tirade against the Rumanians. 


The Austrian, Czechoslovak and Ru- 
mainian press points out that the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty of Trianon took 
place notwithstanding that the Hun- 
garian Army still consists of 00,00 men, 
and that the number is steadily increased 
by mobilization instead of being reduced 
to 35,000. 


The Government’s scheme for the req- 
uisition of cereals was submitted b, Dr. 
Joseph Vass, Minister of Food Supply. 
Accordingly all landowners must pay 
their taxes in grain at a valuation per 
metric hundredweight of 800 kronen for 
wheat and 500 kronen for rye. Proper- 
ties where the grain-growing area is less 
than 25 per cent. of the total may pay 
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part of their tax in cash. Thirty per 
cent. of all barley crops must be paid 
over to the State; oats are free, but In- 
dian corn is also taxed in kind according 
to a scale rising with the corn-growing 
area of an estate. There are strong 
penal clauses in the bill. 


The independent Republic of Baranya 
was proclaimed at Pecs under Serbian 
protection. The County of Baranya was 
by the Treaty of Trianon ordered re- 
turned to Hungary, but its Magyar pop- 
ulation requested the Serbian Govern- 
ment not to withdraw its troops, as 
evacuation by the Serbians would have 
delivered the city to the Hungarian 
White Terror. It is thought that the Re- 
public of Baranya will form the nucleus 
of a revolutionary movement, which, un- 
der the protection of the Little Entente, 
will sweep Horthy’s terrorists from their 
seat of power and restore the republican 
régime in Hungary. 


AUSTRIA 


Although the elections of last month 
gave a majority for the bourgeois par- 
ties, with a considerable plurality of the 


Christian Socialists, formation of the 
new Government proved an exceedingly 
difficult task, owing chiefly to the dif- 
ferences between Christian Socialists and 
Pan-Germanists in the matter of foreign 
policy. The former bitterly opposed the 
latter’s plan of fusion with Germany. 
For a time it seemed that Johann Scho- 
ber, Chief of the Metropolitan Police, 
would be elected Chancellor (according 
to the new Federal Constitution the Cab- 
inet is not appointed but elected by the 
National Council), but his candidacy 
foundered on personal difficulties. At 
least an agreement was reached where- 
by the Pan-Germanists pledged their vote 
to the Christian Socialist candidates, re- 
serving, however, complete freedom of 
action and refraining from taking posts 
in the Cabinet. This compromise en- 
abled the Christian Socialists to form a 
Government consisting’ of four “ poli- 
ticians ” and six non-political “ experts.” 
Here is the list of the Cabinet: 


Federal Chancellor and Foreign Minis- 
ter—Dr. Michael Mayr. 
Interior and Defense—Dr, 
(expert). 
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Education—Walter Breisky (expert). 

Finance—Dr. Ferdinand Grimm (expert). 

Food Supply—Dr. Alfred Griinberger (ex- 
pert). 

Justice—Dr. Rudolf Paltauf (expert). 

Commerce—Eduard Heinl. " 

Agriculture—Alois Haueis. 

Public Welfare—Dr. Joseph Resch. 


In notifying Dr. Mayr of their decision 
to vote for this list the Pan-Germanists 
expressly stated that they did so merely 
in order to insure a majority, but that 
their assistance must not be construed 
as a vote of confidence. The situation 
thus created is generally regarded as 
anomalous, and it is realized that the 
Cabinet will lead a mere makeshift exist- 
ence; so much the more as the Social 
Democrats, who are the second strongest 
party, are expected to develop into a vio- 
lent opposition. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A series of grave disturbances ull over 
the old kingdom of Bohemia originated 
in a racial conflict in the northern part: 
of the country about the middle of No- 
vember. Pan-Germanistic demonstra- 
tions at Eger and Teplitz challenged the 
patriotic sentiment of Czechoslovak 
legionaries garrisoned there, and the en- 
suing riots culminated in the destruc- 
tion of several statues of the Emperor 
Joseph II., who for the Czechs stands as 
a symbol of Germanizing tendencies. 
The happenings in the northern cities 
found their echo in Prague, where anti- 
Czech manifestations occurred in the 
National Assembly on the part of Ger- 
man Deputies, and also in the German- 
inhabited districts of the city. These 
demonstrations were countered by a 
tremendous burst of Czech national feel- 
ing, and infuriated groups attacked Ger- 
man stores, schools and other buildings 
and demolished German inscriptions and 
pictures. In the evening a mob stormed 
the German National Theatre and took 
possession of the building. Thereupon 
Smetana’s “ Bartered Bride” was per- 
formed in the Czech language by the 
hastily summoned artists of the National 
Theatre. The Government has ordered 
an investigation into the disorders and 
promised prosecution of the guilty on 
both sides. 
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Answering charges from the opposi- 
tion bench to the effect that the Govern- 
ment’s budget appropriates too much 
money for military and too little for so- 
cial purposes, Minister of Finance Englis 
declared that, while this may be true, it 
must be considered that the Czechoslo- 
vak Nation is surrounded by peoples who 
refuse to recognize the present order of 
things. Military preparedness, there- 
fore, is imperative. 

Foreign Minister Benés informed the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Na- 
tional Assembly that the Russian Soviet 
Republic, through its Foreign Minister, 
Tchitcherin, offered a secret military 
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and political alliance to Czechoslovakia. 
The offer was refused. 

The centralization of municipal gov- 
ernment in Slovakia is proceeding, in 
accordance with the Constitution. So 
far, the Slovakian towns and townships 
had elected officials, as in the old Hun- 
gary. The Czechoslovak Constitution, 
however, provides for appointed admin- 
istrators on the French model. 

Anti-Semitic riots occurred in the Ger- 
man Technical University at Brno 
(Briinn) when the German nationalist 
undergraduates protested against the 
enrollment of Jewish students. The Ger- 
mans threaten to eject their Jewish col- 
leagues by force. 


Japan’s Attitude Toward America 


Both Nations Attempting to Solve Knotty Problems Connected 
With Mastery of the Pacific 
[PERIOD ENDED DEc. 15, 1920] 


JAPAN 
HE strong light focused upon Japan 


as a consequence of California’s . 


anti-Japanese land legislation and 
of Viscount Ishii’s statement to the 
League Assembly that Japan could not 
reduce her navy while that of the United 
States was being increased, brought 
again before the world’s eyes the vision 
of the “ yellow peril” which so many of 
the Western nations have now come to 
accept as Japan’s true face. The Japa- 
nese have long protested against the 
picture of duplicity, aggression and mil- 
itarism for which Japan’s dealings with 
China, particularly, have furnished the 
material. Nowhere has this charge been 
discussed more earnestly than in a long 
article by: the Japanese Premier himself, 
which appeared in the Chuwo, the organ 
of the Seiyukai, or Government, Party 
in Tokio, shortly prior to Nov. 10. 
Premier Hara denies sweepingly that 
Japan is militaristic, that she is aggres- 
sive, tyrannical or inconsiderate of the 
world’s interests. Japan’s whole course 
in the war, he says, proved that Japan 
was disinterested and _ self-sacrificing. 


By Japan’s support in the East the En- 
tente was freed from anxiety as to what 
might happen in the Far East. In this 
loyal support Japan never wavered. Re- 
garding Japan’s dealings with China, 
Premier Hara has this to say: 

To be sure, we cannot say that there 
has been no cause for misunderstandings 
as regards affairs with China in the past, 
but that was a question of the ability cf 
the men in power at the time. It was :2:0t 
due to any of the traditional principles 
of Japan. That the results of the deals 
with China were not such as a section 
of Americans have understood them to 
be is a matter which has now been 
brought home clearly to the people of the 
world. Of that I am firmly convinced. 
The ill-effect of the Shantung con- 

troversy upon American public opinion 
has been many times admitted by Japan. 
In discussing the anti-Japanese legisla- 
tion of California the Asashi Shimbun 
on Nov. 18 suggested that the Shantung 
problem be decided, as the Chinese de- 
sired, by international arbitration. 
Japan, the newspaper declared, had noth- 
ing to fear from such a course. This 
meant, of course, the arbitrament of the 
League of Nations, which the Chinese 
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Government was making. all preparations 
to seek. 

The Japanese press during the latter 
half of November continued to adopt a 
tone of pacification in discussing the 
California Exclusion act. This change 
of tone was said to be inspired directly 
by the Government. The vehement ora- 
tory displayed at a mass meeting of 
2,000 Japanese students in Tokio on Nov. 
18 in discussing the sensational topic, 
“Shall Japan Fight America?” pro- 
duced no great impression, and ap- 
parently the audience was very much 
divided on the expediency of a recourse 
to force. Some speakers contrasted 
America’s strength and preparedness 
with Japan’s comparative weakness. 
Another suggested that other Western 
nations might combine with America 
against Japan. 

Dr. T. Iyenaga, Director of the East 
and West News Bureau, in an address 
delivered in New York on Nov. 21, de- 
clared the California Land Ownership 
act to be both “ unwise and futile,” as it 
would tend to raise the cost of living 
in California, would lead to Japanese 


humiliation and strained feelings, and 
could easily be circumvented by resource- 


ful California lawyers. The question of 
Japanese immigration had been settled, 
he said, by the “gentiemen’s agree- 
ment,’”’ under which Japan had restricted 
the westerly movement of her nationals, 
despite the serious problem presented by 
the great increase of Japanese popula- 
tion; this had assumed the density of 376 
per square mile, a condition second only 
to Holland, with the inhabitants obtain- 
ing their food from an area of about a 
quarter of an acre per capita. 
Negotiations at Washington between 
the Federal Government and Japanese 
representatives continued. It was un- 
derstood, toward the end of November, 
that agreement had been reached on the 
drafting of a new treaty with Japan 
which embodied conditions satisfactory 
to both parties. This report brought 
from Governor Thomas E. Campbell of 
Arizona a telegram of protest addressed 
to Secretary of State Colby on Nov. 27. 
The Governor cited alleged Japanese ef- 
forts to control foodstuffs on the Pacific 


Coast. Mr. Colby replied that all the 
points urged by the Governor were re- 
ceiving studious and open-minded con- 
sideration, though the negotiations, 
which were informal and tentative, had 
not yet reached the point of discussion 
and formal consideration. 


The object of the proposed treaty, it 
was stated in Washington, was to give 
Japanese subjects in the United States 
equal rights with the citizens and sub- 
jects of other nations, this to be com- 
bined with a new “ gentlemen’s agree- 
ment ” supplementing and modifying the 
Root-Takahira agreement in such a way 
as to placate American sentiment. 

Motokichi Takahashi, member of the 
Japanese Parliament, who had come to 
the United States with a colleague to 
study the situation, died suddenly of 
heart disease at Seattle on Nov. 27. 

The Japanese population of the three 
Pacific States—California, Oregon and 
Washington—according to statistics pub- 
lished by the Census Bureau on Nov. 16,: 
has increased at a slower rate since 1910 
than it did between 1900 and 1910. In 
Hawaii, however, there has been a de- 
cided increase, and half of the popula- 
tion of the islands is Japanese. The 
number of Japanese women in the three 
Pacific Coast States and in Hawaii in 
1920 showed a heavy gain over 1910, 
both in totals and in relation to the 
number of male Japanese. The total 
Japanese population of California was 
fixed at 70,196, an increase of 69.7 per 
cent. within the last ten years. 

The Japanese Government announced 
on Dec. 4 that it had decided to insist 
on joint control of the cable lines be- 
tween Shanghai, Guam and the Island of 
Yap, and to resist the demand of the 
United States for complete control. This 
proved to be the beginning of a serious 
controversy, which had not yet been 
settled when these pages went to press. 

The Tokio Cabinet on Nov. 30 ap- 
proved the budget for 1921-22, totaling 
1,562,000,000 yen (about $178,000,000). 
Of this vast sum, 738,000,000 yen (about 
$369,000,000) was for armaments. The 
navy budget totaled 498,000,000 yen 
(about $249,000,000), of which 144,000,- 
000 yen (about $72,000,000) was for new 
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construction. The army estimate was 
245,000,000 yen (about $122,500,000). 
Naval construction was being pushed as 
rapidly as possible. 

According to an announcement made 
by the Japanese War Office on Dec. 
7, the Japanese casualties to date 
among the Japanese troops engaged in 
fighting the Bolsheviki in Siberia to- 
taled 1,487 men killed in action and 
586 deaths from illness. The records 
further showed that 1,522 men had been 
wounded in the fighting. A Moscow 
wireless of Dec. 4 stated that in revenge 
for the crushing of the anti-Bolshevist 
forces of General Semenov—recently led 
across the Manchurian frontier by two 
of Semenov’s former officers—the Jap- 
anese had seized the seacoast and closed 
the Manchurian frontier to the Russian 
Far Eastern Republic. 

On the Japanese commercial depres- 
sion, E. F. Crow, Commercial Counselor 
to the British Embassy in Tokio, issued 
a report early in December, describing 
the situation as even more acute in Kobe 
and Osaka than in the north. There 
was little hope of improvement before 
Spring. Whatever improvement might 
then be forthcoming would depend on 
conditions in America. 

Mr. Crow held that, in spite of the 





pessimistic views of many competent 
judges, the country as a whole was 
financially sound. Notwithstanding the 
heavy adverse trade balance, he reported 
the yen to be worth nearly 3s., instead 
of 2s.%4d., the par rate of exchange. 
This fact and the large and steady im- 
ports of gold, which exceed 120,000,000 
yen (approximately £17,000,000) since 
the beginning of the year, proved the 
sound basis of Japanese finances. 
Causes of the continued high rate of ex- 
change were two—the manner in which 
Japanese exchange follows the cross- 
rate between England and America and 
the fact that, whereas in normal times 
bankers finance exports by imports, 
they must now find cash for the export 
business, because importers now have to 
get their bills renewed, as they cannot 
meet them at maturity. 

He found a great cause of the present 
depression in the unbridled speculation 
during the boom, notably in raw cotton 
and cotton yarn. There was a heavy 
importation in excess of requirements 
during the war and after, so that today 
cotton mills and cotton merchants are 
holding 1,360,000 bales. Much of this 
was bought at extremely high prices, and 
must bear a loss of about 50 per cent. 
The same is true of other commodities. 


Famine and Corruption in China 


Fifteen Million People Doomed to Starve While the Government 
Is Engrossed in Selfish Quarrels 


CHINA 


HINA’S internal troubles underwent 
little’ improvement. The hopes 
raised by the military defeat of the 

pro-Japanese Anfu Party in July have 
already shown themselves unfounded. 
The militarist grip on the country has 
not been loosened, the troops have not 
been disbanded, the corruption of the 
Government officials has gone on apace. 
All the fine promises made by Chang 
Tso-lin, the Manchurian commander, 
who took the leading part in overthrow- 
ing the Anfu forces, failed to material- 


ize; all talk of drawing up a new Con- 
stitution was dropped, and Chang Tso- 
lin bent all his endeavors to undermin- 
ing the influence of his co-belligerent, 
Tsao-kun, Governor of the capital Prov- 
ince of Chih-li, who sought to become 
dictator. This rivalry between the two 
victorious Generals boded another civil 
war if a crisis came. 

Meanwhile the Government, harassed 
by debt and militarism on all sides, 
heard with alarm that General Hsu Shu- 
cheng, who had led the Anfu Party to 
defeat in July, had escaped from the 
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Japanese Legation in Peking, where he 
had taken refuge. He is called “ Little 
Hsu,” to distinguish him from President 
Hsu. In August last the Japanese Min- 
ister in Peking had replied to a Chinese 
protest at the harboring of the Anfu 
leaders by citing the international law 
of refuge, and promising to intern the 
refugees. General Hsu was reported to 
have left Peking in a Japanese uniform, 
and in company with several Japanese 
officers, because of the alleged activity 
of the Anfuites, both at Urga (Mongo- 
lia) and in Southern China. The Japa- 
nese officially warned the Consuls of 
other nations not to lend any assistance 
to General Hsu. Curiously enough, how- 
ever, as the Chinese Foreign Office 
pointed out, the Japanese Legation did 
not give notification of General Hsu’s 
“escape” until two days after he had 
departed. 

Strong anti-Japanese feeling was evi- 
denced by a parade of students in Peking 
on Nov. 17 in protest against the action 
of Japan in sending troops to Manchuria 
to suppress large bands of Korean and 
Bolshevist bandits operating around 
Hunchun. 

No obvious progress was made to- 
ward the settlement of the civil war 
that has prevailed so many months be- 
tween the Peking and Canton Govern- 
ments. One rebel faction held Canton; 
another, headed by Sun Yat-sen, the 
first President of the republic, and now 
the principal opponent of the Peking 
Government, remained established in 
Shanghai. He and his associates, rebels 
against the former Canton Government, 
continued their plans to overthrow the 
allegedly “ pro-Japanese” Government 
of the northern capital. 


The famine conditions prevailing in 
the northern provinces continued through 
November and December, with no pros- 


pect of improvement, despite funds 
raised by the Government and various 
relief agencies. Millions were facing 
starvation. Thousands were destitute, 
homeless, subsisting on the bark and 
leaves of trees; whole families were com- 
mitting suicide; babies were being sold. 
Virtually no help was expected by the 
relief associations from the Peking Gov- 


ernment, owing to politicay manoeuvring 
and ubiquitous graft. iA correspondent, 
writing on Nov. 28, said: 


American and European onlookers re- 
strain their feelings with much difficulty 
at seeing millions willfully doomed to die 
while opulent, scheming mandarins add 
more concubines and buy new palaces 
while they connive with oily tongues at 
getting their greedy hands on the dollars 
offered by sympathetic Americans for the 
starving people. The waste of money in 
utter indifference to the dying is seen on 
every street. Only last Sunday a funeral 
passed the door of my hotel in Tientsin. 
It was that of General Li Shun, who 
willed $500,000 for the famine sufferers 
through the Chih-li Commission, which 
deems $280,000 sufficient, and so far 
nothing has been done toward accounting 
for the balance. The pageant was a mile 
long, and more than 1,000 hired paraders 
in gorgeous costumes carried paper horses 
and dozens of great paper palaces, signi- 
fying the great wealth of the deceased, 
with sheaves of imitation gold and silver 
money. The catafalque, containing the 
body in a huge coffin, was borne on the 
shoulders of a hundred men dressed in 
scarlet and gold. Behind the catafalque _ 
were fifty hired wailers. * * * And at | 
the very same corner that same morning 
was found the corpse of a refugee who 
died of starvation in the night. 


A session, held in Peking Dec. 10, of 
all the relief societies reported that at 
least 15,000,000 persons would starve to 
death in China this Winter; that efforts 
of relief committees, missionaries, the 
American Red Cross, and Government 
projects could save only 500,000. The 
blame for this condition was laid upon 
the present tottering Government, whose 
chances of extending relief would be 
lessened, even if General Chang Tso-lin 
should win in the impending election. 
His victory would only increase the 
power of the military. Matters were 
complicated by the rival republic set up 
in the south by Sun Yat-sen and Wu 
Ting-fang. 

This Peking relief conference decided 
to urge foreign diplomats to bring pres- 
sure to have banks advance against a 
surcharge of taxes, and distribute the 
funds through international committees 
or a control committee representing each. 
Outside effort was found to be neces- 
sary, both to save the best of China’s 


- population and to bring moral suasion 
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on the Cabinet to do something before it 
was too late. 


On Dec. 9, the day before this Peking 
report, President Wilson issued a state- 
ment asking the American people to re- 
spond promptly and generously to the 
“appealing cry for help” from the dis- 


tricts where some 30,000,000 Chinese are 
seriously affected by the crop failure. 
He named a nation-wide committee to 
bring about the most effective collec- 
tion of funds, designating Thomas W. 
Lamont as Chairman and Acting Secre- 
tary of State Norman H. Davis as 
Treasurer. 


Mexico Under a New President 


Inauguration of General Obregon Attended by Prominent 
Americans—The New Cabinet 
[PERIOD ENDED DEc. 15, 1920] 


MEXICO 


ENERAL ALVARO OBREGON 

was inaugurated President of 

Mexico at three minutes past 

midnight on the morning of Dec. 
1, in the Congressional Hall in Mexico 
City. He arrived arm in arm with 
the retiring President, de la Huerta, 
who, on entering, took off the three- 
colored band of silk worn by Presi- 
dents across the chest and placed it 
upon General Obregon. Aiter taking 
the oath the new President drove to 
the Palace through streets lined with 
cheering people, who paraded until 
dawn. The inauguration was pre- 
ceded by a banquet given by the Mayor 
of Mexico City, Rafael Zubaran, in 
honor of foreign visitors, and in the 
morning President Obregon held a re- 
ception in the National Palace, shaking 
hands with ten thousand persons who 
passed through the hall. 


Five American Governors of States 
and many Americans of distinction in 
civil life were present. George T. Sum- 
merlin, Under States-Chargé d’Affaires, 
attended the inauguration, as did the 
similar representatives of Japan, China, 
Sweden, Uruguay, Cuba, Peru, Great 
Britain and France. The Argentine Am- 
bassador and the Ministers of Chile, 
Italy, Germany, Spain and Belgium were 
present, while Guatemala, Salvador, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, and Nicaragua 





sent special delegations. A number of 
American aviators arrived by air from 
El Paso, a distance of 1,300 miles, to 
attend the ceremonies. 

The President entertained three thou- 
sand Mexicans and Americans in Cha- 
pultepec Park at an open-air luncheon 
on Dec. 3. A letter written by President- 
elect Harding to members of the Arizona 
Chamber of Commerce, expressing hope 
of cordial relations between the two 
countries, was handed to President Obre- 
gon. Questioned with regard to his pol- 
icy, the President was perfectly frank in 
declaring that he would not allow Mexi- 
co’s Constitution to be rewritten by a 
foreign power. Articles 15 and 27, he 
said, would not be abrogated, but a com- 
mission would be appointed to regulate 
their application, which would not be 
retroactive, and there would be no con- 
fiscation. The country was at peace, the 
national budget had been equalized, and 
an approach to financial stability made. 
Labor was one of the greatest problems, 
and President Obregon declared that the 
workers had a right to fight for better 
conditions, and he would lend all pos- 
sible aid to them if they acted within law 
and order. He has already sent to Con- 
gress a bill establishing a system of pen- 
sions and insurance policies for em- 
ployes who have grown old in service or 
become disabled through their work. 
Certain wage increases are also pro- 
posed. 


MEXICO UNDER A NEW PRESIDENT 


Following the inauguration President 
Obregon announced his Cabinet, as fol- 
lows: 

Secretary of Gobernacion (Interior), Gen- 
eral Elias Calles, Minister of War in the 
last Cabinet. 

Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Cuth- 
berto Hidalgo. 

Secretary of the Treasury, Adolfo de la 
Huerta, the retiring President. 

Secretary of War, General Benjamin Hill. 

Secretary of Agriculture, General An- 
tonio Villareal. 

Secretary of Commerce and Labor, Rafael 
Zubaran-Campany, formerly Minister to 
Germany. 

Secretary of Public 
Rubio. 


While Brazil on Dec. 5 and Japan on 
Dec. 1 recognized the new Mexican Ad- 
ministration, the United States held off. 
Mr. Summerlin attended Obregon’s in- 
auguration in his personal capacity, and 
not as- American Chargé d’Affaires. 


Works, Pasquale 


When Roberto Pesqueira, Mexican con- 
fidential agent, left Washington for Mex- 
ico City on Nov. 25, he carried with him 
a letter from Secretary Colby, agreeing 
with his suggestions for a joint arbitra- 


tion commission to settle damage claims 
and for a commission to draft a treaty 
between Mexico and the United States. 

Mexican consular agents on the border 
were directed by Sefior Pesqueira not to 
visé the passport of Senator Fall of New 
Mexico for his proposed visit to attend 
the inauguration, fearing for his per- 
sonal safety because of his well-known 
animosity toward Mexico. This aroused 
resentment in the United States, espe- 
cially among interventionists, and the 
order was rescinded by the Mexican 
Government. Senator Fall solved the 
difficulty by remaining away. 

The new Government of Mexico is 
anti-militaristic and has reduced. the 
army from 150,000 to 50,000 men. The 
100,000 dismissed were given their choice 
between land ownership and good jobs 
in factories. Most of them chose the 
former. Education is made universal, 
compulsory and free. There is no tuition 
charge, not even in the schools of law 
and medicine. School kitchens have been 
established, and it is intended to dis- 
tribute free schoolbooks. These im- 
provements are being paid for out of 
money saved by reducing the army, the 
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amount having been transferred from 
the War to the Educational Department. 
Co-operative societies are being formed 
to stop profiteering in food. Home- 
steaders are encouraged to take up pub- 
lic lands. 

Despite these signs of progress, there 
have been serious labor troubles in Mex- 
ico. The most important of these was 
the strike of the Coahuila coal miners, 
who walked out on Oct. 11, demanding 
a wage increase of 100 per cent. The 
Government investigated and advised 
the owners to grant an increase of 20 
per cent. The latter refused, the Gov- 
ernment took over the mines, and the 
men returned to work. Finally, the pro- 
prietors gave in and the mines were re- 
turned with the warning that if enough 
toal were not produced to revive para- 
lyzed dependent industries the Govern- 
ment would again take charge. 

The Vera Cruz dock strike was settled 
by Government intervention in the same 
way. The State took charge and an- 
nounced its intention to operate the 
docks until acceptable terms were nego- 
tiated between the laborers and the ship- 
ping interests; meanwhile the men re- 
turned to their work. 

Seventy-two silver mines in the States 
of Chihuahua, Durango and Aguas Cali- 
entes were closed down, not on account 
of labor troubles, but because of the fall 
in the price of silver. On Nov. 28 it 
was announced that the mines of the 
Cananea Copper Company, the largest 
American-owned copper concern in So- 
nora, would be closed on Dec. 15, owing 
to the poor demand for copper. 

A small band of Mexican rebels crossed 
from Texas on Nov. 22 and raided 
Ranirez, in Tamaulipas. Troops sent in 
pursuit failed to catch them. A Colonel 
with ten men attacked a small village 
near Monterey a few days later, but was 
captured and shot. A sequel to the fatal 
shooting in the capitol of Tabasco, noted 
in CURRENT History for November, was 
the seizure of the State offices by sup- 
porters of Carlos Green, the deposed 
Governor, who is now awaiting trial in 
prison in Mexico City. The Federal Sen- 
ate has not yet confirmed his successor. 

Francisco Cardenas, formally charged 
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with the murder of President Madero, 
was arrested in Guatemala City and, it 
was announced on Nov. 27, would be sent 
to Mexico City for trial. Charges against 
William O. Jenkins, American Consular 
Agent in Pueblo, accused of complicity 
in his own kidnapping, have been dis- 
missed by the Superior Court; he was re- 
leased on Dec. 5, when he announced his 
intention of taking his family from San 
Diego, Cal., to reside in Mexico. 

Petitions asking for concessions to 
build an oil pipe line across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec were rejected on Nov. 18, 
and it was announced that if such a line 
is built the construction work will be 
carried on by the Mexican Government, 
thus avoiding tribute to monopoly. Ex- 
ports of oil for the year will be about 
130,000,000 barrels, in comparison with 
78,000,000 last year. There is prospect 
of a fair settlement of the dispute with 
American oil companies, many of whom 
Senor Pesqueira asserted had acquired 
huge tracts of land by dealing in a 
questionable way with Mexican Govern- 
ment officials. Graft is at the root of 
most of the trouble. 

An amended revenue bill proposes an 
increase of the taxes on oil, on land and 
on inheritances to make up for the aboli- 
tion of the stamp tax on sales, which is 
looked upon as a tax on production. An 


A Historic Wreck as 


HE wreck of the British ship Vin- 

dictive, which was sunk during the 
war in an attempt to block the harbor 
of Ostende, and which has since been 
raised, was formally presented by Great 
Britain to Belgium on Nov. 11, 1920. 
Several high British and Belgian cffi- 
cials were present at the ceremony of 
presentation; among them was Commo- 
dore Young, who served in the Vindictive 
at Zeebrugge Mole, and was _ severely 
wounded. The Burgomaster welcomed 
the visitors and recalled the tragic night 
when the vessel was sunk. He declared 
that the deeds of the devoted men killed 
on this daring adventure would never be 
forgotten. 


income tax was first proposed, but aban- 
doned, owing to popular clamor and the 
further objection that it made no dis- 
tinction between earned and unearned 
incomes. 


Mexico’s trade with the United States 
has increased from $160,000,000 in 1910 
to $340,000,000 in 1920, or 93 per cent. 
of her total foreign trade, in comparison 
with 68 per cent. ten years ago. In this 
respect, says a writer in Two Americas, 
trade figures of most Central and South 
American republics will show a more or 
less parallel trend; i. e., an increase in 
their volume of trade with the United 
States at the expense of that with 
Europe. All in all, the writer says, there 
is practically no country in the world 
that can offer greater opportunities for 
American trade than Mexico. 


Efforts are being made by Mexico to 
attract immigration, as every immigrant 
is considered a prospective addition to 
the wealth of the country. Arrangements 
have just been made for the settlement 
of more than 10,000 Russian Mennonites 
in the States of Campeche, Tabasco and 
Oaxaca. Mexico is also planning the 
creation of free zones to attract com- 
merce on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
sides, intending to establish free ports 
at Guaymas and Salina Cruz on the west 
coast and Puerto Mexico on the east. 


an International Gift 


Commodore Young made a_e short 
address eulogizing the men of the 
Vindictive. He then formally presented 
the picturesque and historic wreck to 
Belgium in the name ofthe British Gov- 
ernment. The gift was accepted by M. 
Piérard, Director General of Marine. The 
band played the British National 
Anthem, a salvo of twenty-one guns was 
fired, and the British flag on the Vindic- 
tive was hauled down. A boatload of 
Belgian sailors then boarded the vessel 
and placed on its deck a wreath, in- 
scribed, “ From Belgium to the heroes of 
the Vindictive.’ The playing of the 
Brabanconne—the Belgian National An- 
them—ended the ceremony. 
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A Central American Confederation 


Preliminary Agreement for a Union 
Adopted 


of the Five Republics 


ORMATION of a Central American 
confederation consisting of the 
five republics has been agreed 

upon by delegates from Guatemala, Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica, according to information received 
by the State Department at Washington 
on Dec. 8. Officers of the confederation 
were elected and machinery of the or- 
ganization, it was stated, would be put 
in motion at an early date. 

The Presidents of Honduras, Nica- 
ragua and Salvador and the Foreign 
Minister of Guatemala, with Dr. Alberto 
Echain of Costa Rica, met at Amapala, 
Honduras, on Nov. 19, to confer on the 
project. Willing Spencer, Secretary of 
the American Legation, and Don Pedro 
Quartin, Spanish Minister to Central 
America, also were present. President 
Gutierrez spoke with enthusiasm of the 
proposed union, which he hoped to see 
a fact by the centenary of independence 
on Sept. 15, 1921. Representatives of 
Honduras, he said, had been instructed 
to treat as a preliminary fact the po- 
litical union of Honduras and Costa Rica. 
Those of Guatemala and Salvador also 
were in conference with them and with 
delegates of Costa Rica at San José in 
the latter State. A dispatch from San 
José on Dec. 10 announced further 
progress in drafting the proposed com- 
pact. 


COSTA RICA—Dr. Octavio Beeche, 
the first diplomatic representative Costa 
Rica has had at Washington since early 
._ in the war, was received by President 
Wilson on Nov. 29. The Government of 
Costa Rica was overthrown on Jan. 27, 
1917, by Federico Tinoco, who was al- 
leged to have been bribed by a group of 
Americans to oust President Gonzalez in 
order that opposition to oil concessions 
they desired might be removed. The 
United States broke off relations because 
the new Government did not represent 
the will of the people. In August, 1919, 


Tinoco left the country, and the next 
month his Government fell and Julio 
Acosta was elected President. Owing to 
the fact that Tinoco declared war on Ger- 
many, Costa Rica was admitted to the 
League of Nations. 


GUATEMALA—Estrada Cabrera, de- 
posed President of Guatemala, on Nov. 
22 asked the good offices of President 
Wilson to obtain his release from prison 
on the ground that for twenty years he 
had been a consistent friend of the 
United States and that his imprisonment 
was affecting his health. Dr. Julio Bi- 
nachi, Guatemalan Minister to the United 
States, was received by President Wilson 
on Nov. 29. He represents the new Gov- 
ernment of Carlos Herrera and denies 
reports of an impending revolution. 


SAVADOR—Importation of luxuries 
after Jan. 1 has been prohibited by the 
Government of Salvador. Among the 
articles barred are automobiles, bicycles, 
shoes, beer, hats for women and children, 
silks, tobacco and wines. 


PANAMA — During President-elect 
Harding’s visit to the Canal Zone and 
the City of Panama a memorial signed 
by 250 citizens of Colon was presented 
to him, protesting against the American 
policy along the boundaries of the Canal 
strip and declaring that the United 
States is trying to enlarge its territorial 
holdings and sphere of influence in Cen- 
tral America by unjustifiable methods. 
The document compared these methods 
with those employed in Haiti and Santo 
Domingo, and asserted that Panama’s 
sovereignty was being crushed little by 
little. To this Mr. Harding made no re- 
ply. He did give attention, however, to 
the enforcement of prohibition in the 
Canal Zone and to a movement under 
way by some Panamans to make dry the 
cities of Colon and Panama, whence a 
good deal of liquor has found its way 
into the Zone. 
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The Troubles of Cuba and Haiti 


WEST INDIES 


HE question of laying a cable by the 
Western Union from the Barbados 
Islands to Florida has attracted in- 

ternational interest, owing to the fact 
that the United States Government pre- 
vented the work by force. Washington 
contends that the line was to be laid 
for the purpose of connecting with 
the system of the Western Telegraph 
Company, a British corporation, which 
has a monopoly for interport cables in 
Brazil. On account of this monopoly 
feature a permit was denied. It is stated 
that the company can land the line in 
Cuba, which is already connected with 
lines to New York. 


CUBA—Financial conditions are the 
chief concern in Cuba, where the situa- 
tion is brought home to every individual 
by the increased cost of living. Sugar is 
again 24 cents a pound, shoes $28 a pair 
and silk shirts $30 each. Owing to the 
moratorium, which was extended from 
Dec. 1 to Jan. 1, there is little credit, and 
cash must be paid for everything bought. 
Another inconvenience is the absence of 
all paper currency, except American bills. 
Eighty ships at a time are tied up in 
Havana Harbor. The remedy would be 
a foreign loan. About eleven million 
dollars has been borrowed by sugar-mill 
owners and others from the New York 
National City Bank, but it is stated that 
at least $50,000,000 more is needed. Al- 
bert Rathbone, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, was named by the 
State Department to go to Cuba, at her 
request, as financial adviser to look over 
the ground and consider possibilities of 
a loan by American bankers; any such 
loan must be approved by the Cuban 
Congress, which met on Dec. 14. 

Liberal members, who have prevented 
a quorum in the House owing to the split 
over the Presidential nominations, ex- 
plained in CURRENT History for Decem- 
ber, agreed to attend the session, follow- 
ing a conference between President 
Menocal and former President Gomez. A 


committee which came to Washington to 
protest against the election of Dr. 
Alfredo Zayas was informed that the 
State Department would not pass judg- 
ment on any appeal unless all require- 
ments of Cuban law regarding filing 
complaints with the Cuban Electoral 
Board are first fulfilled. 


HAITI—President Dartiguenave in a 
statement issued on Nov. 13 severely at- 
tacked the American civil administration 
in Haiti of Minister Bailly Blanchard 
and John MclIlhenny, financial adviser. 
He charged them with withholding the 
salaries of the executive and legislative 
branches because the Government re- 
fused to approve a clause in the contract 
of the National Bank of Haiti prohibiting 
the importation.of foreign: gold. Many 
projects for the‘ financial, agricultural 
and educational improvements of the 
island met their opposition or were not 
considered. Instead of being an adviser, 
he said, Mr. McIlhenny had taken entire 
control of public’ accountability. The 
President urged that the American Min- 
ister remain within his diplomatic func- 
tions and that American military forces 
refrain from intervening in administra- 
tive and judicial affairs. 

American business men say that 97 
per cent. of Haitians are satisfied with 
American control, which the native busi- 
ness and professional men regard as the 
only hope for their country, and only a 
few politicians are dissatisfied. The 
American military view stands for a 
system of law and order and lays indis- 
criminate killings to overzeal on the part 
of a few individuals. 

The Naval Court resumed its inquiries 
on Nov. 19. Freeman Lang, charged 
with the murder of Haitian prisoners, 
denied it. Native gendarmes testified 
that Lang called a prisoner from the 
Hinche jail and, after questioning him, 
shot him while the man was walking 
quietly back. Another testified that 
Lang applied an electric current to a 
man to make him talk and that the man 
afterward died in prison. A native cor- 
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poral said Lang had three prisoners 
brought out of jail and-shot them dead 
in quick succession. Lang was allowed 
to return to New York on a vacation. 

A young Haitian student testified that 
his father, Garnier Jean, was taken from 
bed at night, last year, to the gendar- 
merie office and beaten to death by D. 
Williams. A native gendarme testified 
he saw Williams beating Garnier Jean 
and declared the beating lasted two 
hours. Williams denied the story. 

Hearings closed with the examination 
of Lieut. Col. Hooker, who said that 
2,000 peaceful Haitians had been killed 
by bandits in the last few years. The 
sum total of the testimony brought out 
charges only against Lang and Williams. 
Witnesses of other alleged incidents are 
said to have been intimidated, and a 
cable was sent by “ citizens of Haiti” to 


Secretary Daniels, protesting against the 
closing of the inquiry. 

SANTO DOMINGO—Horatio Blanco 
Tombona, a Venezuelan poet who has 
been living in Santo Domingo for sev- 
eral years owing to political reasons, and 
who was arrested some time ago by 
American military authorities in the 
island because they did not like his 
criticisms of their administration, began 
a hunger strike on Nov. 23. As a result 
he was deported, arriving at Santiago, 
Cuba, on Dec. 3. 

A press ccagress of Dominican news- 
paper men on Nov. 29 sent a cable to the 
press clubs of Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video protesting against American oc- 
cupation of Santo Domingo and urging 
Argentine and Uruguayan newspapers to 
favor the reinstatement of President 
Henriques y Carvajal. 


Friendly Relations With South America 


Secretary Colby’s Official Visit to Brazil, Uruguay and Argen- 


tina- 


AINBRIDGE COLBY, Secretary 
of State, sailed from Hampton 
Roads on the battleship Florida 

on Dec. 4, as representative of President 
Wilson to return the visits to the United 
States of President Brum of Uruguay 
and President Pessoa of Brazil, and also 
to visit President Irigoyen in Buenos 
Aires. A number of army and navy 
officers and some civilians accompanied 
him. A farewell reception was given to 
the Secretary just before he left Wash- 
ington by the governing board of the 
Pan American Union. As the Florida 
steamed out to sea she passed the Pas- 
tores inward bound with Senator Har- 
ding aboard, and Secretary Colby cour- 
teously sent him a wireless message of 
good wishes. 


BRAZIL—An agreement between Bra- 
zil and Belgium was signed in Rio Ja- 
neiro on Nov. 13, under which Brazil 
will open a credit of approximately $16,- 
000,000 for Belgian purchases of Bra- 
zilian goods. As the goods are acquired, 


Chile’s Magellan Celebration 


a corresponding credit will be opened at. 
the National Bank of Belgium, in Brus- 
sels, for the Brazilian Government to 
use either in the purchase of Belgian 
goods or the settlement of Brazilian 
debts in Europe. 

Like Argentina, Brazil is seeking im- 
migrants to develop the country. The 
committee caring for Ukrainian Jewish 
refugees in Bessarabia, in November, 
received an official offer from the Bra- 
zilian Government to settle 2,500 Jewish 
families on public lands. It accepted the 
offer, and is sending a commission to in- 
vestigate conditions of the land. 

Signor Orlando, former Premier of 
Italy, is in Brazil as special ambassador 
to take steps to protect Italian immi- 
grants and stimulate the influx of Ital- 
ians. Next to the Portuguese, the Ital- 
ian colony is the largest in Brazil. 


ARGENTINA—During the last three 
years more persons have left Argentina 
than have entered it, and means are bes 
ing considered to attract immigrants 
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now. This coincides with the plans of 
Austria, a country desirous of finding 
an outlet for her starving population. 
Dr. M. Fuchs, former Consul General at 
Buenos Aires, has returned there to es- 
tablish credits to be used in aiding Aus- 
trian workmen to emigrate. 

President Irigoyen has asked Congress 
to pass a law against Government em- 
ployes using their influence in favor of 
private interests where business trans- 
actions with the Government are con- 
cerned. 


CHILE—On Nov. 28, four hundred 
years ago, the little fleet of Magellan 
swept from the strait which bears his 
name into the unknown ocean which he 
called Pacific and crossed, reaching the 
Philippines, where he met his death, his 
expedition finally completing for the 
first time the circumnavigation of the 
globe. Chile, within whose jurisdiction 
lies the Strait of Magellan, therefore de- 
voted the greater part of November and 
December to the celebration of this 
fourth centenary. Many American na- 
tions, as well as Great Britain, Spain 
and Portugal, took part. The festivi- 
ties centred principally in Santiago and 
Punta Arenas, the latter, situated on the 
northern shore of the strait, being the 
world’s southernmost city. There the 
occasion was marked by the inauguration 
of important public works and the laying 
of the cornerstone of the Punta Arenas 
University. Curiously enough, Spain, 
whose former empire Magellan had so 
greatly expanded, sent’ to represent her 
only a naturalized Spaniard, Don Fer- 
nando, a German, who had become a 
Spaniard and received the title of Infant 
when he married the Infanta Maria Te- 
resa, the younger of the two sisters of 
Alfonso XIII. The United States was 
represented by a naval contingent in 
command of Rear Admiral Henry F. 
Bryan. It was not until March 6, 1521, 
that Magellan reached Guam, and March 
16 the Philippines, meeting his death 
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there at the hands of the natives on April 
27. The Magellan centenary in the 
Philippines, therefore, will be celebrated 
early next year. 

Chile is again acquiring a handsome 
fleet, her navy having been crippled by 
the British commandeering of vessels in 
England for use at the beginning of the 
war. The battleship Almirante Latorre 
and the destroyers Riveros and Al- 
mirante Uribe, acquired from the British 
Admiralty, left Plymouth for Chile on 
Nov. 27, and the Santiago Government 
is negotiating for the purchase of the 
British battle cruisers Indomitable and 
Inflexible. 

All the nitrate companies in Chile, ex- 
cept those controlled in the United 
States, have joined the Nitrate Pro- 
ducers’ Association, representing 98 per 
cent. of the country’s output. 


PARAGUAY—A financial panic was 
precipitated in Paraguay by a run on 
the Banco Mercantil in Asuncion. The 
Bank of Spain and Paraguay also closed 
its doors. A moratorium of two months 
was declared on Nov. 16. To remedy the 
situation the Treasury has been author- 
ized to emit legal tender to the amount 
of 30,000,000 pesos to form a basis for 
temporary loans to the banks. 


PERU—Two Peruvian Senators, Grau 
and Portello, on Nov. 13 were deprived 
of their immunity rights by a vote of 
17 to 2 in the Senate, and their trial was 
authorized on charges of being concerned 
in a revolutionary plot against President 
Leguia. The Peruvian Cabinet resigned 
on Nov. 24, no reason being given. 

Peru’s attempt to attract immigrants 
from Great Britain by the establishment 
of an office in London has been stopped, 
the British Government having asked 
Peru to cease her propaganda. 

The Lima Government, on Dec. 1, 
promulgated a law recently passed which 
authorizes the purchase of a building to 
be presented to the American Embassy. 





CALIFORNIA’S ALIEN LAND LAW 


Text of the Anti-Japanese Act Adopted by a Large Majority in 
the Referendum Vote 


HE anti-alien land leasing law sub- 

mitted to the voters of California 

for acceptance or rejection on Nov. 
2, 1920, was adopted by a majority of 
446,397. The official figures of the vote 
were: Yeas, 668,483; nays, 222,086. On 
Dec. 10 the State Government formally 
put the new law into force. The acting 
Governor sent a telegram to the Secre- 
tary of State announcing that he in- 
tended to exercise his “full constitu- 
tional power in enforcement of this 
statute—justly, of course, but effective- 
ly.” The main purpose of the act is to 
prevent Orientals, specifically Japanese, 
from owning agricultural land in Cali- 
fornia, or even controlling such land 
when it belongs to their American-born 
children. It makes it impossible for the 
60,000 or more Japanese in California 
to lease land in their own right or on 
behalf of their children, and forbids 
evasion of the law on pain of confisca- 
tion by the State. The text of the law 
is as follows: 

The people of the State of California do 

enact as follows: 

Section 1. All aliens eligible to citizen- 
ship under the laws of the United States 
may acquire, possess, enjoy, transmit and 
inherit real property or any interest there- 
in in this State in the same manner and 
to the same extent as citizens of the 
United States, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in the laws of this State. 

Sec. 2. All aliens other than those men- 
tioned in Section 1 of this act may ac- 
quire, possess, enjoy and transfer real 
property, or any interest therein, in this 
State, in the manner and to the extent 
and for the purpose prescribed by any 
treaty now existing between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the nation 
or country of which such alien is a citizen 
or subject and not otherwise. 

Sec. 3. Any company, association or cor- 
poration organized under the laws of this 
or any other State or nation, of which @ 
majority of the members are aliens other 
than those specified in Section 1 of this 
act, or in which a majority of the issued 
capital stock is owned by such aliens, 
may acquire, possess, enjoy and convey 
real property, or any interest therein, in 
this State, in the manner and to the ex- 


tent and for the purposes prescribed by 
any treaty now existing between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the na- 
tion or country of which such members or 
stockholders are citizens or subjects and 
not otherwise. Hereafter all aliens other 
than those specified in Section 1 hereof 
may become members of or acquire shares 
of stock in any company, association or 
corporation that is or may be authorized 
to acquire, possess, enjoy or convey ag- 
ricultural land in the manner and to the 
extent and for the purposes prescribed 
by any treaty now existing. between the 
Government of the United States and the 
nation or country of which such alien is 
a citizen or subject and not otherwise. 

Sec. 4. Hereafter no alien mentioned in 
Section 2 hereof and no company, asso- 
ciation or corporation mentioned in Sec- 
tion 3 hereof, may be appointed a guard- 
ian of that portion of the estate of a mi- 
nor which consists of property which such 
alien or such company, association or cor- 
poration is inhibited from acquiring, pas- 
sessing, enjoying or transferring by rea- 
son of the provisions of this act. The 
public administrator of the proper coun- 
ty or any other competent person or cor- 
poration may be appointed guardian of 
the estate of a minor citizen whose par- 
ents are ineligible to appointment under 
the provisions of this section. * * * 

Sec. 5. (a) The term “ trustee ’”’ as used 
in this section means any person, com- 
pany, association or corporation that as 
guardian, trustee, attorney in fact or 
agent, or in any other capacity has the 
title, custody or control of property, or 
some interest therein, belonging to an 
alien mentioned in Section 2 hereof, or to 
the minor child of such an alien, if the 
property is of such a character that such 
alien is inhibited from acquiring, possess- 
ing, enjoying or transferring it. 

(b) Annually on or before the 31st day 
of January every such trustee must file 
in the office of the Secretary of State of 
California and in the office of the County 
Clerk of each county in which any of the 
property is situated, a verified written re- 
port showing: 

(1) The Property, real or personal, held 
by him for or on behalf of such an alien 
or minor; 

(2) A statement showing the date when 
each item of such property came into his 
possession or control; 

(3) An itemized account of all expendi- 
tures, investments, rents, issues and prof- 
its in respect to the administration and 
control of such property with particular 
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reference to holdings of corporate stock 
and leases, cropping contracts and other 
agreements in respect to land and the 
handling or sale of products thereof. 

(c) Any person, company, association or 
corporation that violates any provision of 
this section is guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. or by imprisonment in the 
county jail not exceeding one year, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 6. Whenever it appears to the court 
in any probate proceeding that by reason 
of the provisions of this act any heir or 
devisee cannot take real property in this 
State or membership or shares of stock 
in a company, association or corporation 
which, but for said provisions, said heir 
or devisee would take as such, the court, 
instead of ordering @ distribution of such 
property to such heir or devisee, shall or- 
der a sale of said property to be made in 
the manner provided by law for probate 
sales of property and the proceeds of such 
sales shall be distributed to such heir or 
devisee in lieu of such property. 

Sec. 7. Any real property hereafter ac- 
quired in fee in violation of the provi- 
sions of this act by any alien mentioned 
in Section 2 of this act, or by any com- 
pany, association or corporation men- 
tioned in Section 3 of this act, shall 
escheat to and become and remain the 
property of the State of California. ‘The, 
Attorney General or District Attorney of 
the proper county shall institute pro- 
ceedings to have the escheat of such real, 
property adjudged and enforced in the 
manner provided by Section 474 of the 
Political Code and Title 8, Part III. of 
the Code of Civil Procedure. Upon the 
entry of final Judgment in such proceed- 
ings the title to such real property shall 
pass to the State of California. ‘The*pro- 
visions of this section and of Sections 2 
and 3 of this act shall not apply to any 
real property hereafter acquired in the 
enforcement or in satisfaction of any lien 
now existing upon, or interest in such 
property, so Iong as such real property 
so acquired shall remain the property of 
the alien, company, association or cor- 
poration acquiring the same in such man- 
ner. No alien, company, association or 
corporation mentioned in Section 2 or 
Section 3 thereof shall hold for a longer 
period than two ‘years the possession of 
any agricultural land acquired in the en- 
forcement of or in satisfaction of a mort- 
gage or other lien hereafter made or 
acquired in good faith to secure a debt. 

Sec. 8. Any leasehold or other interest 
in real property less than the fee, here- 
after acquired in violation of the pro- 
visions 0. ti.s act by any alien men- 
tioned in Section 2 of this act, or by 
any company, association or’ corporation 
mentioned In Section 3 of this act, shall 
escheat to the State of California. The 


Attorney General or District Attorney of 
the proper county shall institute proceed- 
ings to have such escheat adjudged and 
enforced as provided in Section 7 of this 
act. In such proceedings the court shall 
determine and adjudge the value of such 
leasehold or other interest in such real 
property, and enter judgment for the State 
for the amount thereof together with 
costs. Thereupon the court shall order a 
sale of the real property covered by such 
leasehold, or other interest, in the man- 
ner provided by Section 1271 of the Code 
of Civil Procedure. Out of the proceeds 
arising from such sale, the amount of the 
judgment rendered for the State shall be 
paid into the State Treasury and the 
balance shall be deposited with and dis- 
tributed by the court in accordance with 
the interest of the parties herein. Any 
share of stock or the interest of any 
member in a company, association or cor- 
poration hereafter acquired in violation 
of the provisions of Section 3 of this act 
shall escheat to the State of California. 
Such escheat shall be adjudged and en- 
forced in the same manner as provided in 
this section for the escheat of a lease- 
hold or other interest in real property 
less than the fee. 

Sec. 9. Every transfer of real property, 
or of an interest therein, though colorable 
in form, shall be void as to the State and 
the interest thereby conveyed or sought to 
be conveyed shall escheat to the State if 
the property interest involved is of such 
a character that an alien mentioned in 
Section 2 hereof is inhibited from acquir- 
ing, possessing, enjoying or transferring 
it, and if the conveyance is made with 
intent to prevent, evade or avoid escheat 
as provided for herein. * * * 

Sec. 10. If two or more persons conspire 
to effect a transfer of real property, or 
of.an interest therein, in violation of the 
provisions hereof, they are punishable by 
imprisonment in the county jail or State 
penitentiary not exceeding two years, or 
by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or both. 

Sec. 11. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as a limitation upon the power of 
the State to enact laws with respect to the 
acquisition, holding or disposal by aliens 
of real property in this State. 


[Sections 12 and 13 provide for the 
amendment of the law and its effect on 
existing acts.] 

Sec. 14. If any section, subsection, sen- 
tence, clause or phrase of this act is for 
any reason held to be unconstitutional, 
such decision shall not affect the validity 
of the remaining portions of this act. The 
people hereby declare that they would 
have passed this act, and each section, 
subsection, sentence, clause and phrase 
thereof, irrespective of the fact that any 
one or more other sections, subsections, 
sentences, clauses or phrases be declared 
unconstitutional. 
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—De Notenkraker, Amsterdam 


There is no cow so white as to be free from spots 


PASSING OF THE KLONDIKE MAIL 
STAGE 


HE royal mail stages of the Klondike 

have been discontinued. News of 
the passing of one of the most pictur- 
esque, and at the same time most useful 
institutions in the frozen North, was 
contained in the annoucemet of the 
White Pass and Yukon Route that it 
would no longer be able to operate the 
stages because of increasing costs. And 
so, when snow is now again flying over 
the Klondike, there are no stages to 
connect this great region with the 
outside world, and the famous gold 
fields are falling back again into 
primeval isolation. So ends a ser- 
vice of twenty years. In the early days 
the mail service trail followed the route 
of the Yukon river, but a new trail was 


built through the magnificent scenery by 
the Canadian Government. Travelers, 
prospectors, patrols of the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police all used this route 
in their trips from trading post to trad- 
ing post, from camp to camp. Now the 
furiously driven stages and their pic- 
turesque drivers will be seen no more 
flying over the white trail north from 
Dawson, and the ears of the traders will 
no longer hear the weird and stirring 
malamute call through the deep canyons 
and passes. A landmark of the past has 
gone, and the people of the Klondike 
mourn its departure. 
a * e 
CRIME IN AMERICA 

TATISTICS compiled for the United 

States Bureau’ of Social Hygiene, 
made public by Raymond B. Fosdick on 
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—The Star, London 


Nov. 7, give some striking figures as to 
the relative frequency of crime in the 
United States and in Europe. These 
figures show that the amount of crime 
in the United States is much greater 
than abroad, so great, indeed, that for- 
eign police organizations would be over- 
whelmed by it... Mr. Fosdick says: 

The police of an American city are 
faced with a task such as European 
police organizations have no knowledge 
of. The Metropolitan Police Force of Lon- 
don with all its splendid efficiency would 
be overwhelmed in New York, and the 
Brigade de Sureté of Paris, with its in- 
genuity and mechanical equipment, would 
fall below the level of its present achieve- 
ment if it were confronted with the situ- 
ation in Chicago, 

The preponderance of crime in this 

country is attributed by Mr. Fosdick, at 
least in part, to the great number of un- 


assimilated or only poorly assimilated 
citizens. At the same time he points 
out that in the temper of the Ameri- 
can people, excluding the foreign and 
colored strains, there is a strong trend 
toward violence, lack of discipline, and 
condonation of offenses against public 
order, and this notwithstanding a gen- 
eral element of kindliness and good- 
nature which the other characteristics 
mentioned seem to contradict. Eliminat- 
ing mere statistics, the following gen- 
eral comparisons will be found of in- 
terest: 

London, in 1916, with a population of 
over 7,000,000, had only nine premedi- 
tated murders. Chicago, one-third the 
size of London, had 105, nearly twelve 
times as many; it had twenty more mur- 
ders than the whole of England and 
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MAKING IT EASIER FOR THE HORSE 


f The IT, 
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Wales put together, with their 38,000,000 
people. In 1917 Chicago had ten more 
murders than the whole of England and 
Wales and Scotland. In 1918 it had 
fourteen more than England and Wales. 
In 1919 the number was six times the 
number committed in “Uondon. A some- 
what similar ratic was established be- 
tween New Yerk and “London for these 
same years, between Philadelphia and 
Glasgow, St. Louis and Liverpool, Los 
Angeles and London, Cleveland and Lon- 
don. Burglary and robbery statistics 
told the same story. 

Figures compiled by The New York 
Tribune for the first eleven months of 
1920 showed that in Greater New York 
alone there had been more than 325 
hold-ups, robberies and thefts, repre- 
senting a property loss of $3,115,000. 
The Tribune also gave a list of more 


si 


—_ 
—The New York Times 


than 100 unsolved murders committed in 
the city during that period; in most 
cases no arrests had been made. 

The situation as a whole, especially in 
the light of comparative statistics, is 
one that may well give the American 
people food for thought. 

Chak 
BRAZIL ABROGATES EXILE LAWS 

4* September, 1922, the Republic of the 

United States of Brazil will celebrate 
the one hundredth anniversary of its 
independence. This great national festiv- 
ity will also commemorate the attain- 
ment of the nation’s unity. One of the 
last steps in the completion of this unity 
was taken in September, 1920, when the 
exile laws were abrogated, the doors of 
the country reopened to the living mem- 
bers of the banished royal family, and 
preparation made to receive the ashes of 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN AMERICA 


Harpine (to Uncle Sam): “Cut 


2neumbrance ” 


Emperor Pedro II. and Empress Thereza 
Christina, who were banished in 1889. 


The motives which have led the Bra- 
zilian Government to take this step are 
purely national and patriotic. The initia- 
tive was taken by Brazil’s President— 
M: Epitacio Pessoa—whose visit to the 
United States is still of recent memory. 
Two factors have contributed, one the 
desire of peace and reconciliation which 
the end of the World War has engendered 
in many nations, the other the resigned 
and pacific attitude of the family of Dom 
Pedro. The only member of this family 
who maintained, though vaguely, his 
claim to the Brazilian throne—Prince 
Louis d’Orléans-Bragance, son of the 
Count d’Elu and the Princess Isabelle— 
died not long ago from the effects of an 
illness contracted on the British front 
during the war. 


= 


Pa 


—De A msterdammer, Amsterdam 


the cable! We’ll get rid of that old 


Monarchical sentiment in Brazil is now 
virtually extinct, and the very word 
“restoration ” brings a smile to the lips 
-of any Brazilian. The Government, how- 
ever, wishes to give recognition to the 
great benefits brought to the nation by 
the exiled dynasty, particularly in the 
wise and cumulative method adopted by 
Dom Pedro in the enfranchisement of the 
slaves, by the application of which, from 
1850 to 1888, when the final law of 
emancipation was passed, all question of 
disorder or civil war, such as the United 
States was compelled to undergo, was 
avoided. The final vote of freedom cost 
Dom Pedro his throne, despite all his 
wise precautions not to alienate public 
sentiment, and he fell a victim to the 
resentment of the dispossessed planters. 
But he had saved Brazilian unity. It is 
with this thought in mind that President 
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Italian people (viewing the efforts. of the Pigmies): “ You can’t pull her 


down! 


Pessoa, whose patriotic motives are 
generally recognized, started ‘the ma- 
chinery for the abrogation of the exile 
laws which. the nation has no further 
motive to maintain. 

* * * 
CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 
RELEASED 

ECRETARY OF WAR BAKER on 
Nov. 24 announced that all so-called 
“conscientious objectors” arrested dur- 
ing the war had been released from 
custedy. A total of thirty-three had been 


It teok the lives of 500,000 Italians to build her up! ” 


discharged, including one Benjamin Sal- 
mons, who had started a hunger strike 
in a Government hospital about a month 
before. Each case, said Mr. Baker, had 
been considered on its merits. The prin- 
ciple applied had keen to remit as much 
of the sentence as. exceeded the normal 
peace-time penalty for the offenses 
charged. Most of the men released had 
been in prison for more than two years. 
The last to get out were men who had 
refused to do any sort of work while in 
confinement. 
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The Allies may withdraw Greece’s invitation to the feast 


VON RINTELEN FREED 


| TT was officially announced on Nov. 24 
that President Wilson had commuted 
the sentence of Franz von Rintelen, a 
former German officer convicted of con- 
spiracy during the war, on condition that 
he leave the United States before Janu- 
ary. His departure by that date was 
guaranteed by a bond of $5,000. 


Considerable mystery attached to von 
Rintelen. A former Captain in the Ger- 
man Navy and a high official of the 
Deutsche Bank of Berlin, he and his 


wife, who came of a wealthy family, 
associated intimately with the Imperial 
family, and, outside of the Court, were 
the leaders of German society. From 
1907 on he had been engaged in travel 
and espionage work in England, the 
United States and Mexico. Early in the 
war he had been arrested and imprisoned 
in the Tower of London for espionage. 
At this time it was said that he was of 
German royal blood; later it was alleged 
that he was intimately related to the 
Kaiser. After his release he came to 
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GERMANY AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


—Nebelspalter, Zurich 


“ Yes, we will take her in if she is very industrious and behaves herself 
properly. But- we must keep her at a distance ” 


America (in January, 1915) in the wake 
of Horst von der Goltz, another German 
plotter. It was afterward proved that 
he was sent here to be the brains and 
daring of Germany’s “ internal warfare ” 
in the United States. 


His’ main task was to foment strikes 
in munition plants and to prevent the 
shipping of supplies to the Allies. It 
was also his purpose to stir up animosi- 
ties between the United States and 
Mexico, His funds for carrying out this 
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program seemed inexhaustible—a fact 
not surprising in view of figures brought 
out Nov. 30 at the Rumely trial, when 
Harold Harper, special Federal prose- 
cutor, read a deposition made to him by 
Dr. Heinrich Albert in Germany in 


—The Passing Show, London 


August, 1919, in which Dr. Albert had 
declared that during his service as Ger- 
man fiscal agent in the United States he 
handled more than $4,000,000,000! 
Rintelen’s activities soon became known 
to the Secret Service here, and he was 
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WAR CASUALTIES NOT LISTED! 


closely watched. His first conviction 
was in May, 1917, on a charge of having 
conspired to disrupt munitions traffic 
between the United States and the Allies. 
He was later convicted of obtaining a 
false passport. In February, 1918, he 
was convicted of conspiracy to destroy 
food and munition ships of the Allies by 
placing fire bombs in their cargo. His 
first sentence was for one year in a New 
Jersey penitentiary. On the other counts 
he received sentences aggregating three 
years and two months. He had served 
nearly two years in the penitentiary at 
Atlanta, Ga., when the President com- 


—Sioux City Tribune 


muted his sentence. It was said that von 
Rintelen would return at once to Ger- 
many, to engage in reconstruction work 
planned by a banking institution there. 

* * # 


DISILLUSIONMENT IN KENYA 
COLONY 


DELIBERATE plan to colonize Brit- ~ 

ish East Africa, now called Kenya 
Colony, has been tried for nearly a year, 
and the result has been virtual failure. 
The Colonial Office and the local Gov- 
ernment share the responsibility for the 
undertaking,- the details of which were 
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Austria now has an umbrella—and Vienna a place on it 


worked out by a committee appointed in 
East Africa by the Protectorate Govern- 
ment. The scheme was to send to East 
Africa men of British blood who had 
fought in the World War, making each 
the possessor of a piece of land for his 
own use. The response was swift and 
applications were received from many 
ex-soldiers. Great disillusionment, how- 
ever, awaited the settlers. Again, 
* scme-one had blundered.” The surveys 


had been in many cases wrongly or care- 
lessly made. Far from the Uganda Rail- 
road the “land” was found by many to 
consist of steep slopes, masses of bould- 
ers, or wide marshes, where farming was 
impossible. There were few roads, and 
a dearth of any skilled native labor. The 
initial expenses left the settler stranded 
from the start. Weary and disillusioned 
many have returned to Nairobi to seek 
a living. 
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The Woman Is to Blame! 


you NEVER KIN 
TELL WHICH WAY | 
A WOMAN 1S GOIN 
TO TURN 


- AND HOW MANY 


CHILDREN HAVE 1 HAVE TEN LIVING 


AND ONE GONE REPUBLICAN 


—All From the Dallas News 
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John Bull’s Infirmities 
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Going to Work on a New Job 


—Notenkraker, Amsterdam 


Who has much has much to lose 


—Dayton News 
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COURT OF THE CITY HALL, GENEVA, THE BUILDING WHERE THE HISTORIC 


ALABAMA CLAIMS COMMISSION SETTLED THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 


ENG- 


LAND AND THE UNITED STATES AFTER OUR CIVIL WAR 


HISTORIC LANDMARKS OF GENEVA 


Sketch of the Famous Swiss City From the Days of Caesar to the 
Advent of the League of Nations 
By MARIE WIDMER 


HE opening of the first Assembly 
of the League of Nations in Geneva, 
Switzerland, on Nov. 15, 1920, may 

truly be regarded as one of the great 
events in the world’s history. Whether 
the immediate achievements of the 
League be large or small, a first step has 
been taken on a path that leads toward 
a closer understanding among the na- 
tions. The League is still at the bottom 
of the ladder which leads to its redemp- 
tion-bringing goal, but it became a 
reality when representatives of forty-one 
nations assembled for the first time in 
conference at the official headquarters 
in Geneva. 

When the question of a permanent 
home for the League was brought up 
at the Peace Conference, France and 


Belgium, as martyrs of the great war, 
were pressing their special claims for 
this honor on behalf of the latter. But 
President Wilson intervened and is 
quoted as having told the delegates in 
what proved to be the decisive speech in 
favor of Geneva: “ You will not dare 
to choose a city as the Capital of the 
League of Nations which incarnates the 
enmity between races—a city which has 
been wronged, doubtless, but which 
makes a reconciliation between the peo- 
ples of Europe more distant by the very 
wrongs it has suffered.” The choice of 
Geneva is now regarded as most logical 
and appropriate. The city is easily ac- 
cessible to all the members, and a brief 
survey of Geneva’s historic, religious and 
literary associations will suffice to show 
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that its most ancient traditions are in 
harmony with the principles of the 
League. 


GENEVA IN THE EARLY DAYS 


Geneva was occupied by a settlement 
long ago, but there is no exact record of 
when the colony began. Caesar found 
here a town of the Allobroges that he 
called Geneva, and he actually cut the 
bridge over the Rhone which: connected 
it with the right bank of the river, in 
order to prevent the passage of the Hel- 
vetii. When Gaul was organized under 
Roman administration, Geneva was in- 
cluded in the province of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis. The city adopted Christianity 
in the fourth century and quickly be- 
came the religious capital of a great dio- 
cese. Occupied in the fifth century by 
the Burgundians, Geneva formed part of 
the first kingdom of Burgundy, and fell 
along with it, in 534, into the hands of 
the Franks. 

In 888 the second Burgundian king- 
dom, east of the Jura, was founded on 
the ruins of the Carlovingian Empire, 
and Geneva became one of its chief 
towns. 


The last King, Rudolf III., left 
his crown to the Emperor Conrad the 
Salic in the year 1032, and Geneva thus 
became an imperial city; the local Gov- 
ernment, at that time administered by a 
Bishop, was permitted to develop with 


considerable freedom. The prelate was 
both temporal ruler of the city and 
spiritual head of a diocese partly oc- 
cupied by nobles as powerful as himself, 
and in the end even more powerful. One 
of these, the Count of Savoy, succeeded, 
after having destroyed the power of the 
counts of Geneva, his rivals, in possess- 
ing himself of the episcopal castle and of 
the dignity of the vidomnat, or temporal 
function of the Church (in 1290). 

From that moment the pretended 
claims of the House of Savoy to sover- 
eignty over Geneva took more and more 
the character of veritable encroachments. 
It required all the zeal of the citizens— 
municipal Government had _ been in- 
stituted at the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury—to prevent the same from trans- 
forming themselves into possessions by 
force, which was for some centuries the 
principal object of the Savoyard Princes. 
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The beginning of the sixteenth century 
was marked by the breaking out of the 
final struggle between the people of 
Geneva and the Duke of Savoy, when the 
citizens were divided into two parties, 
the Mamelukes, or followers of the 
House of Savoy, and the Huguenots 
(from Eidgenossen—confederates). After 
having seen two of its patriotic chiefs 
perish—Berthelier in 1519 and Lévrier 
in 1524—the latter party finally won the 
day. Treaties of fellow-citizenship, made 
with the various Swiss Cantons, assured 
to Geneva a security which only became 
definite and final after the adoption of 
the doctrine of the Reformation, as 
preached by Farel in 1535. The episco- 
pal authority was then abolished; Geneva 
became a republic governed by syndics 
and councils elected by the people. 


CALVIN AND THE REFORMATION 


On the 5th day of August, 1536, 
there arrived in Geneva a man whose 
name lives still in the town itself and 
system of theology which is 
called after him—John Calvin. He was 
a native of Noyon, in Picardy, who es- 
poused the new religious belief and had 
gone to the French capital, but found 
it necessary to seek an asylum abroad. 

Calvin attached himself to the new 
party in Geneva and soon acquired im- 
mense influence in that city as well as 
in the whole of Europe. He established 
not only the Reformed Church, but also 
the State; he developed public instruc- 
tion, at that time already in a flourish- 
ing condition, founded the Geneva 
Academy, which became in those days 
the leading school of Protestant theol- 
ogy, with the gentle Beza, Calvin’s de- 
voted friend, as its first rector. He 
worked out civil and sumptuary laws, 
investing old institutions with a sim- 
plicity and austerity that attracted the 
attention and support of reformers in all 
countries. Geneva thus became the 
stronghold of the Reformed Faith and 
a refuge for persecuted Protestants of 
all nationalities, especially Frenchmen. 
The refugees soon assimilated them- 
selves to their new home, and they and 
their descendants have greatly con- 
tributed to the importance of Geneva, 
which was also visited by John Knox 
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COLLEGE OF ST. ANTOINE, GENEVA, 


when he was exiled from Great Britain. ~ 


The final emancipation of Geneva from 


Savoy occurred in the year 1602, 
when the army of the latter, on the 
night of Dec. 11, in the midst of peace, 
treacherously strove to surprise the 
sleeping city by climbing the ramparts. 
This attempt, called “ escalade,” was a 
failure, and from that time to the 
French Revolution Geneva was able to 
develop its own fortunes. 


GENEVA’S LITERARY ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 


Jéan Jacques Rousseau, son of a 
watchmaker, born in Geneva in the year 
1712, is one of Geneva’s best-known lit- 
erary celebrities. He disapproved of the 
unjust distinction then made between the 
aristocracy and the poorer classes, and 
as champion of the latter he exposed 
his convictions in the “ Contrat Social,” 
which, together with his “ Emile,” was 
committed to the flames by the public 
executioner. But the very descendants 
of his fierce opponents erected a statue 
in his honor on the tiny island which he 
—as an almost pious devotee of nature 


SWITZERLAND, 


FOUNDED BY CALVIN 


—loved so much, and which is now 
known as Rousseau’s Isle. 

Rousseau gave the first impulse to 
medern love of nature. He especially 
loved wild and gloomy scenes, and tells 
in his “Confessions” that he required 
“torrents, rocks, dark forest, mountains 
and precipices.” His description of the 
retreat at Meillerie, given in the “ Nou- 
velle Héloise,” was especially famous, 
and deeply affected Goethe, Byron and 
Shelley. : 

Gradually Geneva and its lake became 
the Mecca of leaders in science and lit- 
erature. Voltaire, Mme. de _ Staél, 
Georges Sand, Dumas, Daudet and By- 
ron, Gibbon, Dickens, Ruskin, Frances 
Havergal, Sismondi, de Sausure, Amiel— 
a veritable parade of illustrious poets, 
novelists, essayists, philosophers and sci- 
entists—have linked their names forever 
with that fair city and its environs. 

After the French Revolution Geneva 
was the capital of a French department, 
but in 1814 it became the Twenty-second 
Canton of the Swiss Confederation. Since 
that time the history of this city as re- 
gards its foreign policy has been identi- 
cal with that of the confederation. 
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CRADLE OF THE RED CROSS 


The actual founder of the Red Cross 
Society was Jean Henri Dunant, a phi- 
lanthropic citizen of Geneva. On June 
14, 1859, he chanced to be present at the 
battle of Solferino, and was an eyewit- 
ness to the vast amount of unnecessary 
suffering that resulted from the inability 
of the regular surgical corps to care for 
the thousands of wounded who lay upon 
the field. 

Three years later he published a book 
on his experiences, and advocated an in- 
ternational convention to provide for the 
aiding of the wounded in war. This con- 
vention, which took place at Geneva and 
which was concluded and signed on Aug. 
22, 1864, neutralized the surgical corps 
of hostile armies and volunteer societies 
caring for the wounded. As a compli- 
ment to Switzerland the Swiss flag in 
reversed colors, i. e., a red cross on a 
white field, was to be adopted universal- 
ly and worn on arm bands by all mem- 
bers of the neutral staffs. 

Ever since that time Geneva has been 
the headquarters of the International 


Red Cross Society, which was organized 
then and which, half a century later, 


distinguished itself during the World 
War with its gigantic activity on behalf 
of suffering mankind. Its agency for 
the prisoners of war, established in the 
spacious Musée Rath, proved itself a 
wonderful intermediary between the pris- 
oners and their families and friends. 

Like all the Swiss cities on the route 
of that endless passage of évacués and 
grands blessés, the population of Gene- 
va, as true Samaritans, opened their 
hearts and purses wide to those most un- 
fortunate of all war victims, and that 
charitable spirit has been manifested in 
undiminished fervor from the very be- 
ginning to the present time. 

The municipal authorities promptly 
placed the magnificent Palais Eynard at 
the disposal of the American Red Cross 
in June, 1918, when the Americans ex- 
pressed a desire to establish a branch in 
Geneva. The local committee, consisting 
of American residents of Geneva, has 
since been extending its aid to allied and 
Swiss war victims, and has also given 
its assistance to the numerous Swiss 


charities on behalf of foreign war suf- 
ferers. 


THE ALABAMA EPISODE 


In: the year 1864 a certain historic 
room in the City Hall of Geneva wa: 
placed at the disposal of the First In- 
ternational Red Cross Convention, which 
was signed on Aug. 22 of that year. In 
memory thereof a marble tablet, with tho 
following inscription, was affixed to one 
of the walls: 

IN THIS ROOM ON AUGUST 22, 1864, WAS 
CONCLUDED AND SIGNED THE GENEVA CON- 
VENTION FOR THE BETTERMENT OF THE LOT 
OF WOUNDED SOLDIERS OF ARMIES IN THE 
FIELD. 

A large oil painting shows the repre- 
sentiments of universal charity and fra- 
point of signing the document. 

This same room, in which the noblest 
sentiments or universal charity and fra- 
ternity have been displayed, was the 
place of meeting of the famous Alabama 
Claims Commission from Dec. 15, 1871, 
to Sept. 14, 1872, which on the occasion 
of its thirty-second conference ended the 
disputes between England and the Uni- 
ted States after the war of secession. 
Great Britain was then obliged to pay 
$15,500,000 damages in favor of the Uni- 
ted States because of destruction wrought 
by the Southern privateer Alabama, 
which had been built and equipped in 
British ports. A marble tablet commem- 
orates the peaceful settlement of that 
issue in this chamber, which then became 
officially known as the “ Alabama 
Room.” A revision of the Geneva Con- 
vention also was signed in the Alabama 
Room. 

In 1876 the Universal Peace Union 
of Philadelphia celebrated the centen- 
nial anniversary of the United States 
and the tenth anniversary of its own ex- 
istence. The officers present at that 
meeting, moved by the prevailing spirit 
of peace, offered their swords to be con- 
verted into agricultural implements. One 
of the members, Thomas Atkinson, of- 
fered $10 for the first miniature cart 
that should be cast from the metal of 
these weapons. This cart figured first 
as a symbol of Peace in the 1878 Paris 
Exhibition, and was then, by a unani- 
mous decision of the Universal Peace 
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THE MUSEE RATH, GENEVA, 


AGENCY FOR THE 


Union and through the mediation of 
Charles Lemonnier, President of the In- 
ternational League for Peace and Free- 


dom, offered to the city and people of 
Geneva to be placed in the Alabama 
Room. 


In the Alabama Room we find, more- 
over, a small facsimile of the gigantic 
Liberty Bell, which was cast in the 
United States from the metal of cannon 
on the 100th anniversary of American 
independence. This little bell, cast in 
the Bell Foundry at Baltimore from the 
same metal as the large one, bears the 
inscription: 

May THIS EMBLEM OF PEACE ENGENDER 

THE SPIRIT WHICH SHOULD REIGN OVER THE 

WHOLE WORLD. 


GENEVA AS IT IS TODAY 


At the southern end of Lake Geneva, 
where the swift blue waters of the Rhone 
emerge from it, and a little above the 
confluence of the Rhone and the Arve, 
lies this fairest of cities. Whether it be 
a stroll along the promenades skirting 
the lake, where the distant Alpine chain 
with Mont Blanc beckons alluringly, or 
whether it be through the old and new 
quarters of the city, one encounters vivid 
proof. of Geneva’s leadership in past 


FORMER HEADQUARTERS OF THE RED CROSS 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


centuries. The very names of the streets, * 
the rue Calvin, the rue Necker, the rue 
de la Croix Rouge, the rue Voltaire, the 
rue Farel, the rue Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, where Rousseau’s father lived, the 
Grand Rue, where Rousseau himself was 
born, are perpetual reminders of the 
city’s glorious past. During the war, as 
a compliment to the President of the 
United States, the rue d’Allemagne be- 
came the rue Wilson. 

Old Geneva prides itself on St. Peter’s 
Cathedral, which was begun in the tenth 
century on the site of an ancient pagan 
temple, and was completed in the thir- 
teen century. Begun at a time when the 
round arched Romanesque architecture 
was at its height, the structure was 
finished when the Gothic period had at- 
tained its full glory. The interior, with 
fine stained-glass choir windows, is of 
rare, dignified beauty, and the magnifi- 
cent cathedral crgan has for centuries 
been the delight of music lovers. 

Near the cathedral is the ancient City 
Hall, with its historic Alabama Room, 
and opposite is the Arsenal, containing 
Geneva’s Museum of History. The Col- 
lege St. Antoine, founded by Calvin. in 
1559 and restored in 1888, is a further 
testimonial to the great reformer, as is 
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also the university, whose history dates 
back to Calvin’s Academy, also founded 
in 1559. The university has acquired 
world fame, and the numerous public and 
private educational institutions, con- 
tributing to the industrial, intellectual 
and artistic phases of life, are largely 
frequented. 


In 1917 Geneva was enriched by the 
Monument of the Reformation, which 
was planned on the most comprehensive 
lines, so as to epitomize the history of 
the Reformation throughout the world. 
It is a great mural monument on the 
Promenade des Bastions—where a re- 
mainder is left of one of the former city 
walls, bearing the inscription ‘“ Post 
Tenebras Lux” (light after darkness). 
The four figures of Calvin, Farel, Beza 
and Knox stand in alto-relievo and heroic 
size in the centre. Eight panels, crowded 
with figures, are in bas-relief, with ap- 
propriate inscriptions. This is an inter- 
national monument, and France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Scotland, Holland, 
England and the United States are rep- 
resented. No. 5 pictures in stone the 
signing of the compact in the cabin of 
the Mayflower. 


WHERE THE DELEGATES MEET 


While the Alabama Room, with its his- 
toric traditions, would have been an ideal 
meeting place—from a sentimental point 
of view—for the League of Nations As- 
sembly, it was too small for a confer- 
ence of this size. Victoria Hall, a mag- 
nificent concert hall donated to Geneva 
by Daniel Barton, former British Con- 
sul, was at first considered as a suitable 
place for the meeting, but the final 
choice fell upon the severely plain hall 
of the Reformation, which stands next to 
the Hotel Victoria, in view of the Jardin 
Anglais. This Salle de Réformation, as 
it is called, used to be the Carnegie Hall 
of Geneva until the opening of the Vic- 
toria Hall in 1893. Inasmuch as its 
interior consists of one very spacious 
assembly hall, where the League con- 
ference now meets, and two or three 
smaller chambers, the -League officials 
hired two entire floors of the imme- 
diately adjoining Hotel Victoria as work- 
ing headquarters for the various partici- 


pants. In order to bring this additional 
space into more convenient reach from 
the Hall of Reformation, the dividing 
wall has been broken through, affording 
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MINIATURE LIBERTY BELL IN THE ALA- 

BAMA ROOM OF THE ANCIENT CITY HALL 

OF GENEVA, CAST FROM THE SAME METAL 

AS THE GREAT AMERICAN LIBERTY BELL 

OF 1876, AND USED EVER SINCE BY PRE- 

SIDING OFFICERS OF PEACE CONGRESSES 
AT GENEVA 


immediate access to the hotel, a con- 
venience which can, of course, be made 
use of again at future meetings of the 
League. 

In preparation for the first meeting 
of the Assembly a special committee ac- 
quired, moreover, what is termed “ semi- 
permanent quarters ” for the League, by 
purchasing Geneva’s most spacious and 
fashionable hotel, the National; which is 
now—in a somewhat remodeled condi- 
tion—known as the “ Palais des Nations.” 
The edifice, which stands amid artistic- 
ally laid-out gardens, occupies a com- 
manding position on the shore of the 
lake, at the eastern end of the prome- 
nade. It was in one of its rooms that 
members of the Czechoslovak National 
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Council decided formally in the first days 
of November, 1918, upon the dethrone- 
ment of Emperor Charles of Austria. At 
the same time, in another room, was a 
meeting of Serbian statesmen who de- 
bated upon the establishment of the Jugo- 


Slav kingdom. Destinies of nations 
had thus been shaped within the walls 
of the new Peace Palace, even before 
the same were chosen to become the 
abode and temple of the League of 
Nations. 


A GRAND DUCHESS WHO LOST HER CROWN 


The Simple Story of Marie Adelaide, ex-Ruler of Luxemburg, in 
the Words of One Who Knew Her 


By LOUISE MAJERUS DE LAROCHETTE 


just between France, Belgium and 

Germany, bears the name of Luxem- 
burg—the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg, whose neutrality is guaranteed by 
the Treaty of London (1867). Hardly 
any country can have a more complicated 
history, for Luxemburg belonged consec- 
utively to Spain, to Austria, to France 
(Louis XIV.), again to Austria, then to 
France under Napoleon I. After the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 Luxemburg 
was part of the Netherlands until 1890, 
when the present Queen Wilhelmina suc- 
ceeded her father. She could not govern 
in Luxemburg, for the Salic law ex- 
cluded women from the throne; so the 
Duke of Nassau, cousin of the Nether- 
lands King, came to govern Luxemburg. 
When his son, however, left only six 
daughters and no heir to the throne, Par- 
liament changed the Salic law in favor 
of the eldest Princess, Marie Adelaide 
of Luxemburg. 


\ SMALL spot on the map of Europe, 


Marie Adelaide was but a bashful girl 
of 18 when she was called to govern the 
Grand Duchy in 1912. She looked so 
pretty and frail, that February day, 
when before the assembled Parliament 
she took the oath to govern her country, 
that the people could scarcely leave off 
cheering her. It was almost tragic to 
hear her say in a childish voice, “Je 
maintiendrai ”—(“I will maintain ”)— 
the motto of the nation. What could she, 
a frail child, do? 

But very soon she showed her country 
that she wished to govern as an autocrat. 
Marie Adelaide was inexperienced, but 


very strong-minded, and she tried to 
force her own policies. She chose her 
advisers from only one political party. 
The aged Premier, who had helped to 
rule the country for over thirty years, a 
man appreciated by many leaders in 
France and Germany—she simply de- 
spised his advice. No reasoning could 
make Grand Duchess Marie Adelaide 
change her mind when once she had said 
“T will.” 


When the German Army invaded 
Luxemburg in 1914 the Grand Duchess 
protested; but that was all she could do, 
for there was no army to give power to 
her words. After the numerous German 
victories at the beginning of the war, 
everybody in occupied territory felt sure 
that the final German victory must soon 
be coming, too, and so did the Grand 
Duchess. She began to sympathize openly 
with the enemy, and even received the 
Kaiser, to the great indignation of the 
people. 

Marie Adelaide became more and more 
one-sided in her politics. Only church- 
goers were favorites with her and she 
even went so far as to refuse Govern- 
ment positions to men of other religious 
opinions. To have her own way, she was 
continually obliged to get rid of minis- 
ters who did not agree with her, and 
had sometimes very incapable men 
and very rarely the “right man 
in the right place.” This method 
was not at all suited to improve the 
finance o fthe country, especially in war- 
times. Besides all this the fighting be- 
tween the two parties was sometimes 
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very hot and close. The church party, 


' with the Grand Duchess and clergymen 
as leaders, was decidedly pro-German, 
while the other party was “ Franco- 
phile ” and had the greatest majority. 


There were political blunders, too, so 
that every wise man was asking where 
the country was drifting to and how it 
all would end. But the greatest blunder 
was evidently the betrothal of a younger 
sister of the Grand Duchess to the Crown 
Prince of Bavaria. There was a great 
deal of talking about this marriage of 
the girl of 18 to the elderly Prince—just 
a political arrangement, which was disap- 
proved by all the Allies, as one may 
easily imagine. But the marriage never 
took place, for the armistice came and 
on the wedding day Crown Prince Rup- 
precht’s whereabouts were unknown. He 
had gone, just like his Majesty the 
Kaiser. 

After the armistice had been signed, 
the Allies refused to take diplomatic 
business up with a sovereign who had 
been so openly in sympathy with the 
enemy. Grand Duchess Marie Adelaide 
was obliged to abdicate. Even her former 
friends and advisers seemed anxious to 
get rid of her. And very unwillingly 
Marie Adelaide resigned; three days it 
took to persuade her to do it, and she 
kept on saying: “ Must I really make 
this sacrifice? ” 

Her sister, Princess Charlotte, was en- 
titled to the succession, according to the 
laws of the country. Most people, how- 
ever, saw absolutely no good in this 
change. They said: “ Princess Charlotte, 
coming of the same family and having 
had the same education as her sister, 
must have the same feelings for our 
enemies, the German invaders, and she 
is, moreover, the fiancée of an Austrian 
Prince, and so foreign Governments will 
surely disapprove once more.” But laws 
cannot be overlooked, and so the change 
took place. Ex-Grand Duchess Marie 
Adelaide went away to Switzerland as 
an “exile.” Her sister took her place, 
but without much ado. 

Then in September, 1919, there was a 
plebiscite by which the whole nation was 
to decide the fate of the country. The 
bill for woman suffrage passed, and 
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Sept. 28 all Luxemburg women helped to 
decide (1) whether Grand Duchess Char- 
lotte should resign or not; (2) whether a 
customs union with France or with Bel- 


MARRIAGE OF GRAND DUCHESS CHARLOTTE 
AND PRINCE FELIX DE BOURBON-PARMA 


gium was to be preferred. The vote was 
in favor of the Grand Duchess and for 
commercial union with France. 

As there came no objection from for- 
eign Governments, the marriage of the 
sovereign took place on Nov. 6, 1919. 
She married her cousin, Prince Felix de 
Bourbon-Parma, a brother of the ex- 
Empress of Austria. and brother to 
Xavier and Sixte de Bourbon-Parma, 
both of whom had enlisted in the Belgian 
Army during the war. 

Commercial union with France was 
not arranged, for Belgium seemed more 
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anxious to get it, and diplomatic talks 
and study of this important question took 
such a time that nothing has been done 
for Luxemburg to this day. Belgium is 
keen about it, for Luxemburg is consid- 
ered a very wealthy country, and the 
mining district of the south is getting 
more and more important. During the 
war the Germans got out of it at least 
one-fifth of all the iron needed through 
those four years. The mines of Briey 
(France) and Luxemburg helped them to 
hold out as long as they did. 

Grand Duchess Charlotte and the 
Prince Consort are meanwhile trying to 
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please the nation and mend the political 
situation as well as they can. 

All these different questions were 
stirred up once more when the startling 
news came that ex-Grand Duchess Marie 
Adelaide was entering a Carmelite con- 
vent in Italy. So this was to be the life- 
goal of the girl whom everybody was 
calling “the spoiled child of Europe” 
only seven years ago! She has run away 
from the noise and glare of publicity, 
but her picture is still on all the stamps, 
and the stamps are sent every day to all 
the five parts of the world. Such is 
sometimes the irony of destiny! 


The French and Russian Revolutions 


By CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 


resemblances -and historical analogies 

between the French and Russian 

Revolutions, and if the purpose is 
only to find some general resemblances 
for the guidance of today this is well 
enough. But the pursuit has gone too 
far; it has gone so far that now it seems 
generally believed that the two revolu- 
tions have followed on exactly the same 
track, each with its Mirabeaus, Marats, 
Dantons, Robespierres, each with its Gi- 
rondin and Mountain Parties, its Reign 
of Terror and so on, and each following 
in the same order. 

If this be true, then the Russian Rev- 
olution has run a race in three years 
that took the French ten. The Russian 
Revolution broke out in March, 1917, and 
the French in July, 1789. The Russian 
Revolution is between three and four 
years old. Suppose an observer taking 
notes of the French Revolution when it 
was about that age. What would he have 
found? France in the same condition 
that Russia is in today? Not at all; he 
would have found France just dethron- 
ing and killing her monarch, her affairs 
still in the hands of constitutionally 
elected officials and a Parliament, the 
mob still owning the Parliament for its 
master, and the Reign of Terror not yet 
begun or even thought of. 


iE has become a fashion to discover 


The dates of the beginning of both rev- 
olutions are precise. November, 1920, 
corresponds to February, 1793, at which 
date the Girondin and Mountain Parties 
were still struggling for the mastery of 
the National Convention. It was not un- 
til May 31, 1793, that the Girondins were 
ousted. It was in January, 1918, that 
the parties corresponding to the Giron- 
dins were driven out of the Russian Con- 
stituent Assembly. In the one case this 
stage was reached in four years, lacking 
a month and a half; in the other it was 
reached in ten months. In the Russian 
case this purge ended the existence of 
the Assembly; in the French case the 
purge was the real beginning of the his- 
tory of the convention, which until that 
time had merely jabbered, and which now 
began to legislate and fight. 

It is possible, of course, and even prob- 
able, that some of the resemblances be- 
tween the two revolutions arise from a 
conscious desire on the part of the Rus- 
sians to imitate the Terrorists, who are 
heroes to a good many of them. Trotzky, 
for instance, is said to be a constant 
student of the French Revolution, a 
scholar on the subject, with Marat as his 
principal hero. However that may be, 
he does not resemble Marat in the least, 
but is much more like Carnot. This ap- 
plies even to Trotzky’s activities before 
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he became famous as a commander and 
tactician, for Carnot was a good many 
things besides that. He was, for in- 
stance, much more responsible for the 
things Robespierre was blamed for than 
Robespierre was, and the Terror was 
more his than Robespierre’s. Not that 
Trotzky appears to be especially blamable 
for any Terror in Russia. 


FRENCH AND RUSSIAN TERRORS 


As for the Terror, that began with 
the misuse of the guillotine in the latter 
part of 1793; yet I saw in a book just 
published the absuid statement that 
Marat, who died in June of that year, 
was one of the leaders of the Terror. 
The fact about Marat is that he was 
only a Terrorist with his mouth. He 
said he would like to send 250,000 bravos 
in different directions throughout 
France, with orders to kill every aristo- 
crat they found. The horror which this 
speech occasioned was and still is so 
great that those horrified have over- 
looked the fact that it was only a pious 
aspiration; in other words, that he didn’t 


do it and knew very well that he couldn’t 


do it. It was Marat’s way of being 
emphatic. It is possible that he was 
one of the ringleaders in the September 
massacres, but they occurred a year 
before the Terror set in and were due 
to fright over the approach of the Duke 
of Brunswick’s army. They did not 
belong to the Terror any more than any 
other forms of violence which had 
sporadically accompanied the Revolu- 
tion along its first three years, and 
which were in reality the same kind of 
acts which have accompanied the Rus- 
sian Revolution along the same period. 


The reports from Russia are confused 
and contradictory, but the latest seem 
to show that there has never been any 
Reign of Terror there in the French sense. 
There have been revolutionary tribunals, 
which have condemned to death or im- 
prisonment a number of persons accused 
of various anti-revolutionary crimes. 
This in itself, however, does not consti- 
tute a Reign of Terror. The terrorism in 
Russia has been of another kind, chiefly 
unofficial murders, such as were to be 
looked for in case that land came to 


be seriously disturbed. In the first three 
years of the French Revolution the same 
thing was true. Castles were burned, 
aristocrats murdered, there were muti- 
nies of troops and occasional risings, 
which always involved massacre, and the 
worst of which happened at Avignon. 
In short, there was violence and disorder 
without rule by terror. The Reign of Ter- 
ror was caused by the advance of for- 
eign troops, who threatened a reign of 
terror of their own in case of success, 
and by the belief that within France 
were numerous spies and traitors who 
were furnishing aid to the foreigners and 
who ought to be guillotined. It spread 
until this definition was too narrow for 
it, and, in the phrase of the time, “ ter- 
ror became the order of the day.” 


RUSSIA’S CASE DIFFERENT 


No such Reign of Terror has been ob- 
served as yet in Russia. The parallel 
seems closer than it is. In both coun- 
tries there have been three years of dis- 
order, succeeded in the case of one by 
a Reign of Terror lasting nine months 
or more; but in the first case the dis- 


DANTON 
Moderate leader of the French Revolution 
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order tended visibly toward a Reign of 
Terror, while in the case of the second 
the terrorism has obviously diminished. 
The inciting cause of the French Reign 
of Terror is absent from the situation in 
Russia. 

In the case of France the revolution 
was governed by the Paris mob. At first 
it appeared as if the Russian Revolution 
were being governed by the mobs of 
Petrograd and Moscow, for the mechan- 
ics, who live in the citieS and are a small 
minority of the Russian population, had 
their Lenins and Trotzkys at the head of 


MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE 
Most noted French revolutionary leader, to 
whom Lenin is sometimes compared 


affairs. But whatever Lenin’s original 
theories were, he has been obliged to yield 
to the rural element, otherwise it would 
have destroyed him; and because of his 
agrarian policy, however reluctantly’ he 
may have incorporated it in his scheme 
and however incongruous it is there, the 
mujik has permitted him to stay in pow- 
er and has let him have his way about 
the mechanics, about whom the mujik 
cares nothing. After all, then, it is the 
peasantry which governs, or permits the 


JEAN PAUL MARAT 7 
Radical agitator and pamphleteer of the 
French Revolution 


towns to govern as long as the towns 
give the peasantry what it wants. No 
localized city mob governs Russia 
against or regardless of its will; yet that 
was the distinguishing feature of the 
French Revolution, as it was of all the 
insurrections that have followed it in 
France. 


FATE OF THE SOVEREIGNS 


The dethronement of the sovereign did 
not come in France until Aug. 10, 
1792, over three years after the outbreak 
of the Revolution. It was five months 
after that before he was put to death, 
and then it was after a public trial by 
the National Convention. In Russia the 
dethronement of the sovereign was the 
first act of the revolution, and he was 
killed about a year later by a mere act 
of unofficial murder. That is to say, no 
proof has yet been offered that his as- 
sassination was ordered by the Govern- 
ment, and even if that proof should be 
forthcoming it would still be a secret 
murder committed stealthily and without 
even the form of a trial. The trial of 
Louis XVI. was a genuine one, and he 
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had a fair chance of escape; he would 
have escaped if the Girondins had voted 
against the death penalty, though he 
might have escaped only into imprison- 
ment, which would have become death in 
less than a year, by which time the 
Reign of Terror was in its 





the return of order ought to be at hand. 
I do not deny that this may be true. 
The French Revolution dragged its slow 
length along for ten years, or for five 
if we stop at the end of the Reign of 
Terror. If the Russians have managed 





first tide. 

In both countries the ex- 
cesses of the first three 
years were much exagger- 
ated abroad. To read 
Burke, one would imagine 
that France had become 
about as wild as possible 
‘by 1791. Yet when we 
think of the excesses of 
the Revolution, we think 
of Marat or Robespierre, 
neither of whom was of 
any great prominence 
until it was: more than 
three years old. Neither 
of them was even a mem- 
ber of the revolutionary 
government at the time 
Burke wrote, and Danton 
—he was not a Terrorist, 
but his name is associated 
with the Terror—was a 
local Paris politician, one 
of many. ,.There was not 
a strong Government, but there was 
a Government strong enough to make 
some show of punishing disorders. 
There is no better testimony to that 
than the fact that, when Burke wrote, 
Marat was hiding in cellars and 
getting out his pamphlets by secret 
means, or even not getting them out at 
all. He was known only as a trouble- 
some criminal whom the police had not 
yet been able to catch. 


STORMING 
BEGINNING OF 


RUSSIA’S RAPID PACE 


If there are Marats, Dantons, Robes- 
pierres, and Heberts in the Russian 
Revolution, and if they have shown 
themselves in the last three years, then 
it is a proof, like the speedy overthrow 
of the Constituent Assembly and the 
instant dethronement of the Czar, that 
the Russians moved faster than the 
French. If they have duplicated in three 
years what the French did in five, then 


OF THE BASTILE, 
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to duplicate everything except the Di- 
rectory in three years, then they must 
be ready to duplicate the rest by a short 
Directory period, or something equivalent 
to it, and then be ready for the restora- 
tion of order on even terms with the 
world. That would be easy for such 
speedy workers, and if it is so we have 
nothing to worry about; for such fast 
fellows as these would think nothing of 
compressing a five-year Directory period 
into five months. 

But it is not so sure that they have 
duplicated in three years what it took 
the French five or ten to do. I have 
already shown that they have not dupli- 
cated the French Reign of Terror, that 
the terrorism so far exhibited in Russia 
has been more nearly like the disorders 
that preceded that reign in France, and 
that the cause which incited that reign 
in France is absent in Russia. It is 
also true that while the first three years 
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were progressively worse in France, 
they did not progress toward the worst 
in Russia. We do not hear nearly so 
much of massacres, individual murders, 
or even of executions ordered by revolu- 
tionary tribunals as we did. Perhaps 
Russia is growing no more humane, but 
she does not seem to be growing less so; 
the decadence lacks the evidences in her 
case that were plain to everybody after 
France’s first three years. 


DANTON AND KERENSKY 
Taking up the historical parallels 
which some people are so fond of draw- 
ing, 


enough. There is a hiatus there, how- 
ever. Before Barnave and the other Lib- 
erals there were royalist leaders, and 
the Liberals had to contend with 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 


Queen of France, guillotined at the time of the 


french Revolution 


the likeness of Milukoff to the* 
French Constitutionalist leaders is plain ; 


them. Barnave’s reincarnation, Milukoff, 
stepped into power, such power as he 
could get, immediately, and lost it as 
soon as possible. The Royalists in Rus- 
sia never played any part in the game 
whatever, except when now and then 
they disguised themselves as Constitu- 
tionalists. They were generally found 
out in such cases and had to fly, as La- 
fayette and Dumouriez did, from their 
own troops. 

Kerensky .came into power as a So- 
cialist, and he is generally compared to 
Danton, perhaps because he was a pa- 
triot and wished to fight against the 
common enemy. It would be as sensible 


.to compare him to Carnot, who, by the 


way, had a good deal more to do with the 
Government than Danton did after the 


Spring of 1793, and more than Robes- 


pierre did at any time. 
They both fought against 
the tendency of the time 
—in Kerensky’s case 
against Bolshevism, in 
Danton’s against terror- 


ism—but that is no ground 


for a parallel. There is 
simply no ground for a 
parallel except in the fact 
that both were revolution- 
ary leaders who regarded 
the expulsion of the for- 
eign invader as the order 
of the day. In intellect 
and character there is, of 
course, not the glimmer of 
a resemblance. 

The Kerensky Govern- 
ment was _ overthrown 
largely because of this 
persistence of his in for- 
eign warfare at the e2- 
pense of domestic reforms. 
The country man, the real 
power in Russia, had no 
interest in the war with 
Germany and the greatest 
possible interest in getting 
a new deal on the land 
question at once. So he 
at least stood passive 
while the Bolsheviki over- 
threw Kerensky, who at 
this point did not repre- 
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TUMBRILS IN THE STREETS OF PARIS CARRYING THEIR DAILY TOLL OF VICTIMS 
TU THE GUILLOTINE DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
(From the Painting by Piloty) 


sent the Russian people much better 
than had Milukoff. Kerensky prob- 
ably saved his life by fleeing, al- 
though the official Bolsheviki would 
not have taken it; massacre and as- 
sassination are the chief dangers in 
Russia. Danton, in similar circum- 
stances, answered those who advised him 
to flee, “ Flee? Where? A man doesn’t 
carry his country around with him on the 
sole of his shoe!” He remained to be 
guillotined, that is, legally murdered in 
French revolutionary style. It is also 
to be observed that while Kerensky’s mil- 
itary endeavors were his undoing, Dan- 
ton’s were the main factor in his popu- 
larity. “By stamping his foot on the 
ground he could cause armies to spring 
up.” Can anybody imagine somebody 
saying that of Kerensky? Danton drove 
the Germans off the soil of France; 
Kerensky’s army threw down its arms, 
went cheerily home and let in the Ger- 
man flood. 


MARAT AND TROTZKY ALEXANDER F. KERENSKY 
Head of Russian Provisional Government 
T " °, ° ¢ ¥ 
Next to the forefront of the French overthrown by the Reds 
Revolution come Marat and Robespierre, (© Underwood & Underwood) 
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CZAR AND CZARINA OF RUSSIA, WITH THEIR SON AND FOUR DAUGHTERS, 
ALL MURDERED BY RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONISTS AT’ EKATERINBURG 
(Photo Underwood & Underwood) 


NIKOLAI LENIN 
Chief leader of the Soviet Revolution in 
Russia 


and of course our parallel-finders pro- 
duce Lenin and Trotzky; Trotzky for 
Marat, Lenin for Robespierre. There 
are some curious misconceptions about 
these two chief figures of .the French 
Revolution, which must be disposed of 
if we are to judge of the justice of any 
parallel. In the first place, Marat is 
usually spoken of as a leader of the 
Reign of Terror, whereas he was killed 
before it began, and while its inciting 
cause—treasonable military prepara- 
tions against the Government in aid of 
foreign invasion—was only maturing. 
The information which that consummate 
liar, Charlotte Corday, says she gave 
him about the Girondin Deputies at Caen 
did not mean merely that they were there 
for their health; it meant that they 
were there to raise a counter-revolution 
and strike France in the back while the 
Germans struck her in the face. It was 
not, therefore, very bloodthirsty for 
Marat to say, if he said (but there is no 
believing Charlotte), “They shall all 
die.” : 
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REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 
SCORES OF PEOPLE IN THE NEVSKY 
THE LENINIST UPRISING IN JULY, 


Secondly, Marat was not responsible 
for a single death, unless, indeed, he was 
one of the organizers of the September 
massacre, of which there is no direct 
proof. He was a member of the Com- 
mune of Paris by that time, 1792, and 
the Commune heartily indorsed that 
frightful outbreak of the frightened peo- 
ple, who had already been formally 
threatened with the same fate in an of- 
ficial manifesto by the court party 
through a manifesto by the Duke of 
Brunswick. Whether the Commune insti- 
gated it or not nobody knows; it seemed 
as spontaneous as the attack on the 
Bastile, but it may not have been. Marat 
held no national position until the Fall 
of that year, when he took office as a 
member of the National Convention. 

What was Marat, then? Simply a 
voice. His fame among the Parisians 
was that of a sewer-rat, eternally excit- 
ing admiration by his adroitness in dodg- 
ing the ratcatchers. The early period 
of the Revolution had been spent by him 
in dodging about, hiding and fleeing, 
and then suddenly bombarding his pur- 
suers with a new copy of his Red news- 
paper, The Friend of the People. Now, 
at the end of the three years, he could 
publish it in peace, and rave as he liked. 


SLAUGHTER AND WOUNDING OF 
PROSPEKT, PETROGRAD, DURING 
1917 


He showed in it an uncanny power of 
detecting the secret traitors and the plot- 
ters against France, and his judgment, 
which was nearly always right, was 
opposed often to the judgment of the 
people themselves. For instance, at the 
height of Dumouriez’s popularity, Marat 
first suspected and then denounced him, 
and was not believed; not until that 
commander had duplicated almost exact- 
ly the feat of Benedict Arnold twelve 
years before. 


Now, this does not in the least re- 
semble either the character or the career 
of Trotzky, whether Trotzky would like 
this saying or not. Trotzky has chosen 
the work of a statesman, or it has been 
chosen for him, and the work of a civil- 
ian commander of armies. He may think 
that he resembles St. Just or some other 
representative on mission in that capac- 
ity; the French Revolution was full of 
Deputies who assumed the direction of 
military forces. But in the width of 
Trotzky’s plans and his power of crea- 
tion in respect of armies he resembles 
Carnot, if he resembles anybody. Car- 
not was “ the Organizer of Victory,” and 
if Trotzky has not organized victory he 
has organized victories. His attention al- 
most from the beginning has been given 
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to the military side, and if there was a 
time when he was more interested in 
domestic affairs for a moment he was 
even then the official, the statesman, not 
the howling, window-breaking gutter- 


PAUL N. MILUKOFF 
Intellectual leader of Russian Revolution 
before the Radicals gained control 
(@ Underwood & Underwood) 


snipe with the supernatural insight into 
the hearts of traitors as was Marat. 


ROBESPIERRE AND LENIN 


As for Lenin, the suggestion that he 
is a new Robespierre probably arose 
from the fact that both appear to be 
the guides and leaders of the Revolution 
from the time it became Red. There may 
be a deeper resemblance than is imag- 
ined, for Robespierre was neither the 
guide nor the leader of the French Rev- 
olution, but only its figurehead. Lenin, 
out of office, was a philosopher who had 
worked out his own kind of theory of 


socialism, and would not take anything 
else. In this he did not in the least re- 
semble Robespierre; he much more re- 
sembled Henry George. 

Robespierre, if he resembles any mod- 
ern, resembled Roosevelt in that he had 
no carefully worked-out theory of re- 
form, but took up reformatory ideas as 
they came to his notice and fought for 
them. Lenin developed his whole theory 
long before the revolution and stood pat 
on it. After he came into office he was 
obliged to modify it to suit the peasants, 
but he did modify it, and thereby lost his 
reputation for being a stiff-necked fa- 
natic as Robespierre was. He is still a 
confused figure across the seas, but this 
at least appears to be certain: that he 
is not a figurehead, as Robespierre was. 

Robespierre was not only the tool of 
the Committee of Public Safety, but 
when he appeared to take the lead in 
anything it was often something which 
he had not favored until he had been 
outvoted in the secret sessions of that 
terrible organization. Then, because to 
the popular mind he was the leader, he 
was chosen to be the spokesman for the 
thing he had opposed or had been silent 
about, and it was put forward as his 
idea. Much of the time he did not even 
attend the meetings. Now, if Lenin 
really is a figurehead, merely the spokes- 
man of the Soviet, there is a resemblance 
hitherto unthought of. But of that there 
is no proof; indeed, there is no proof of 
anything about the Lenin who holds pub- 
lie office, though the Lenin who hid in 
Switzerland and battled with Socialists, 
who would not dot his i’s or cross his 
t’s, has been made fully familiar to us. 


Perhaps the truth about it all is sim- 
ply that all revolutions have a few re- 
semblances and a few differences, and 
that by shutting our eyes to one set of 
facts we can make out a good case for 
either. But to say that the first three 
years of the Russian revolution parallel 
the first three years of the French Revo- 
lution is too wildly untrue to be excused 
even on that ground. One may shut his 
eyes to any facts that disagree with 
his theory, but he ought to peep just a 
little. 
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Marvelous Use of Selenium in Sending Photographs by Telephone 
and Wireless 


HAT the element selenium is neither 
rare nor of limited application 
first became known under the pres- 
sure of war-time necessity. In 
science its uses are multitudinous; in 
industry its applications are expanding 
from important uses to which it was put 
during the war. In its nature, selenium 
is a connecting link between tellurium 
and sulphur; it is obtained in four forms, 
of which the metallic is the most im- 
portant, because of its unique sensitive- 
ness to light and its great electrical re- 
sistance. Owing to these qualities, it is 
playing a part in some of the most won- 
derful miracles of science. 

The most. striking process’ that 
selenium has made successful is that of 
transmitting pictures to a distance by 
telegraph or telephone, after years of 
experiment with indifferent success in 
various countries. The image to be 
transmitted is rolled around a cylinder, 
like an ordinary photographic film. In 
the hollow of the cylinder is placed a 
thick selenium cell, connected with a bat- 
tery. The focus of the lens, coinciding 
with the surface of the film, concen- 
trates the rays of the lamp through the 
film upon the cell. The cylinder is 
operated laterally, so as to enable a light- 
ray to fall on every part of the image. 

At the receiving post a sensitive photo- 
graphic film is wound on a cylinder 
which is timed with the transmission 
cylinder. The receiving cylinder is 
placed in a dark chamber and _ illumi- 
nated by a high-frequency tube supplied 
by a circuit in which there is a movable 
needle with each end opposite a spark- 
point. A galvanometer, connected with 
the line-wire and with the selenium cell, 
supports this needle. When the varia- 
tions of the cell-current displace the 
needle, sparks of varying length pass 
between the spark-point and the needle, 
modifying the light-power of the tube 
and proportionately the photographic im- 
pression of the film. The developed film 


reproduces the image sent from the 
transmitting post. 

A picture of President Falliéres was 
transmitted, in 1907, from the magazine, 
L’Illustration, over the telephone circuit 
Paris-Lyons-Paris in the presence of two 
Cabinet Ministers. From the same basis 
of selenium cells has been developed the 
recent wireless transmission of pictures. 

The problem of “ pictures by telegraph 
and telephone” has long been a subject 
of costly experiment by certain news- 
papers in New York, London, Paris and 
Berlin. T. Thorne Baker of The London 
Daily Mirror became one of the foremost 
authorities on the subject. The first great 
telephotographic success of that paper 
was the reception of a picture cabled 
from New York of the race between the 
yachts Resolute and Shamrock IV., on 
July 20, 1920. The transmission ma- 
chine was brought to New York for this 
purpose by H. G. Bartholomew, a direc- 
tor of The Mirror, who also operated it. 
This was the first long-distance test of 
such an apparatus, and The Mirror 
printed two pictures of the international 
yacht race the day after it occurred. 
The pictures were not perfect, but ac- 
curate enough to assure the permanent 
success of telephotographic transmission, 
and Mr. Bartholomew attributed the 
triumph of the principle to the use of 
selenium resistance. 


Only a few days later, July 28, Le 
Petit Journal of Paris published a photo- 
graph telephoned the afternoon before 
from Lyons, 270 miles, by the apparatus 
invented by Dr. Edouard Belin. This 
epochal experiment was a demonstration 
of the working of Dr. Belin’s invention, 
and the sensational success was wit- 
nessed in Paris by Deputy United States 
Consul General Ernest L. Ives, Colonel 
L. H. Brereton, Air Attaché, and Lieut. 
Commander R. E. Bell, Assistant Naval 
Attaché, representing the American Em- 
bassy; also by, Lieut. Col. Edward Stei- 
chen, erstwhile chief of the photographic 
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section of the Air Service, A. E. F. At 
the Lyons end of the wire the partici- 
pants were Senator Edouard Herriot, 
Mayor of Lyons, and Clarence Carrigan, 
the American Consul. The latter sent a 
message bearing his own autographed 
signature, a thing never before done by 
an American Consular officer. A photo- 
graph of General Mangin was sent from 
Lyons to Paris, and a photograph of Gen- 
eral Pershing was sent back. 

Even this Paris-Lyons achievement 
was capped the first week in August by 
the wireless transmission from Copen- 
hagen to the London office of The Daily 
Express of three photographs by means 
of the apparatus invented by the Dane, 
Thorvald Andersen. The pictures were 
those of King George, Prime Minister 
Lloyd George and Irene Vanbrugh, the 
English actress who made such an im- 
pression in America in “ The Gay Lord 
Quex.” 

But the first American demonstra- 
tion of M. Edouard Belin’s “ teleostereo- 
graph,” as he calls his invention, given 
Nov. 14, eclipsed all previous feats in 
telegraphing pictures. Actually four 
photographs were telegraphed, by wire, 
from New York to St. Louis, 1,000 
miles, in eight minutes. Two of these 
pictures showed clearly photographs of 
the Yale-Princeton game of Nov. 13 and 
an airplane picture of New York’s East 
River skyline, with Brooklyn Bridge. 
One photograph wired from St. Louis 
to New York showed an Indian chief 
wearing warpath headdress and the ex- 
pression of one who seeks enemy scalps. 
A Mississippi steamboat was the only 
picture that failed to be transmitted 
clearly. The experiment was witnessed 
from the New York end by some seventy- 
five scientists, telegraphic experts and 
newspaper men. 

Selenium was discovered in 1817 by 
the celebrated Swedish chemist, Johan 
Jacob Berzelius, in the sediment of the 
lead chambers of the Swedish royal 
palace of Gripsholm, while he was ex- 
perimenting to produce sulphuric acid 
from the Falun pyrites. But he had to 
obtain it by treatment that was long 
and complicated. 


Important new uses of selenium are: 
Creating rare and delicate colors in glass 
manufacture, vulcanizing rubber, trans- 
mitting pictures by telegraph and tele- 
phone, automatically lighting and ex- 
tinguishing gas buoys at sea, perfecting 
an apparatus to give warning of fire 
and burglars, transmitting army signals 
on the heliographic principle, controlling 
the draft of factory chimneys, automati- 
cally turning off city gas lights at day- 
break, and replacing sulphur in the dye 
industries, to a limited extent. Among 
the wonderful scientific applications of 
selenium are: Photography of sound, 
wireless telephony by luminous waves, 
and photometry (as in observation of 
the transit of Venus and of the eclipse 
of the sun). 


A recent estimate shows a possible an- 
nual output of 300,000 pounds of selen- 
ium in the United States. In this coun- 
try it is mainly a by-product of the cop- 
per industry. In Europe it occurs in 
the Vesuvian lavas, in combination with 
native sulphur, and in many varieties 
of copper and iron pyrites, especially in 
Norwegian pyrites. At the copper-re- 
fining works at Perth Amboy, N. J., 
selenium is concentrated in the sediment 
at the bottom of the electrolytic tanks. 
The discovery last October of a large 
percentage of selenium in naumannite, a 
rare selenide of silver, from a silver mine 
in Owyhee County, Idaho, opens, up an 
important new source of selenium. 

The metallic form of selenium is gen- 
erally produced from the vitreous form, 
and is the only modification of the ele- 
ment which is sensitive to light. Vitre- 
ous selenium conducts electricity and ex- 
posure to light increases its conductivity. 
There must be a final annealing of the 
crystalline structure to make the most 
sensitive and delicate selenium cells. 
After this crystalline state has been at- 
tained by the cell it becomes very sensi- 
tive to even the most minute changes 
and variations in the amount of light al- 
lowed to fall upon it. Grupenberg has 
produced cells which recorded changes of 
one one-hundredth candle power at a dis- 
tance of a mile. 
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Rectifying Acoustics by Sound Photography 


Ignorance of the nature of sound has 
caused a great deal of futile building for 
- auditoriums, theatres and music halls. 
The late Professor Walter Sabine of 
Harvard University carried the study 
of the acoustics of buildings so far that, 
before his death two years ago, he could 
accurately predict the acoustical prop- 
erties of a room or building from blue- 
prints of the same and correct defects 
before the beginning of construction. If 
this skill had been available, say, when 
the Chicago Orchestra Hall was built, 
there would have been spared immense 
subsequent cost of remedying acoustic 
defects. This is another field in which 
selenium has been a decisive factor. 

The late Professor Sabine’s work is 
now being carried further by Dr. Dayton 
C. Miller, his former collaborator and 
now director of the laboratory for pho- 
tographing and analyzing sound at the 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleve- 
land, the finest laboratory for this pur- 
pose in the world. Dr. Miller has devel- 
oped the general science of sound, espe- 
cially in relation to musical instruments, 
and is training assistants to carry on the 
work after him. The late Professor Sa- 
bine’s work is being carried forward, 
also, by Dr. Paul E. Sabine, director 
of a specially constructed laboratory en- 
dowed by Colonel George Fabyan. 

Not until sound waves could be photo- 
graphed could they be analyzed. Of the 
many instruments devised for this pur- 
pose none can compare in results with 
Dr. Miller’s “ phonodeik.” This instru- 
ment is installed in a room where the 
walls have been so treated that they 


Military Uses 


Wireless telephony, by means of sele- 
nium and light waves, was employed on 
the French front for various experi- 
ments. Selenium was applied with the 
liaison formed by infra-red rays in locat- 
ing the enemy’s batteries by means of 
flashes. The apparatus was placed in a 
box which could be readily transported. 


reflect no sound to distort the sound 
that is to be photographed. The phono-— 
deik is simple in structure and operation. 
In a special mounting in the small end | 
of a phonograph horn is a sensitive dia- 
phragm. A fine silk fibre attached to . 
the centre of this diaphragm is passed 
once around a tiny perpendicular spindle, 
and a delicate spring holds the loose 
end taut. To the spindle is attached 
a tiny mirror, on which plays a pin- 
point of light from an are lamp. A re- 
volving drum holding the photographic 
film reflects this point of light. The 
rotation of this drum at a set speed 
gives the length of the sound wave, and 
the vibration of the diaphragm cauced 
by the sound waves produces on the 
film the transverse form of the wave. 
A tuning fork arrangement throws cn 
the film dashes of light which indicate 
the duration of the recorded sound wave 
in hundredths of a second. 

By the combination of a number of 
simple back-and-forth wave movements 
this machine records sound waves of a 
very complex nature. Dy. Miller has 
improved another machine, the “har- 
monic analyzer,” which mechanically 
analyzes the complex sound weve into 
its component parts. He has st::c-ded 
not only in photographing and analyzing 
sound waves but also in reproducing the 
original sounds. 

Among the many applications of the 
new science, besides the acoustics of 
buildings and improvement of musical 
instruments, are elimination of noises 
in machinery and elsewhere, the study 
of languages, improvement of public 
speaking, singing, &c. 


of Selenium 


The cell was illuminated by a small 
auto searchlight of 10,000 candlepower. 

The problem of the connection between 
a fighting unit and a post of command 
by means which the enemy could not 
detect led to the use of selenium cells 
in military telegraphy. If by means of 
a special device the stream of rays was 
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interrupted in such a manner as to pro- 
duce Morse signals, these were clearly 
perceived at the receiving post. Signals 
of this kind could not be detected by the 
enemy, and a connection could be main- 
tained between posts hundreds of meters 
apart. 


' Another military use of selenium was 
the locating of enemy 


batteries by 
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flashes of light from the mouths of 
great guns. A sensitive cell was placed 
at each of three different posts several 
kilometers apart, and every cell was 
connected with a suitable graphic re- 
corder. The flash of a single gun inter- 
ested all three cells at the same moment. 
A phonographic comparison and a sim- 
ple calculation in trigonometry gave the 
location of the enemy battery. 


Guiding Ships and Aircraft by Electric Cables 


In the October issue of CURRENT His- 
TORY appeared an article entitled “ Amer- 
ica’s First Radio Pilot Cable, and How 
It Guides Vessels Through Fog and 
Darkness.” It attributed this idea to 
the Germans, but attention has been 
called to the fact that the electric re- 
ceiving circuit, which made the system 
a success, is an American invention. 
For years Earl C. Hanson of Los An- 
geles, Cal., had concentrated his efforts 
upon wireless research, and had devel- 
oped the pilot cable system to a point 
where he was able to demonstrate its 
practicability prior to the outbreak of 
the World War in 1914. 

Through the publication of articles on 
the subject in Southern California the 
possibilities of the invention were called 
to the attention of the Navy Department. 
Mr. Hanson filed his first patent appli- 
cation on the system in September, 1915. 
The navy later ordered this withheld 
from issue—for military reasons—and it 
was not until September, 1919, after a 
contract had been signed with the Navy 
Department to develop the system for 
peace-time purposes, that the patent 
finally issued. 

The first public demonstration of the 
installation was given in New York Har- 
bor by the Navy Department Oct. 7-10, 
1920. Prominent Government officials, 
ship owners, pilots, Naval Attachés of 
foreign governments and electrical engi- 
neers were present on the destroyer 
Semmes. The tests were successful and 
the practicability of the system was dem- 
onstrated beyond question. 

It is a fundamental law of electrical 
science that a magnetic field is created 


around any wire or cable carrying an 
electric current. The area of this mag- 
netic field, and consequently the zone of 
magnetic energy surrounding the same, 
is governed by the amount of electric 
energy in the cable. It is readily seen, 
therefore, that it a submarine cable, en- 
ergized by an alternating current, is laid 
in a channel, the magnetic field around 
the cable can be confined to a limited 
zone of the channel. . 


The device invented by Mr. Hanson is 
placed on the navigating bridge of a 
ship; it consists of a vacuum tube 
amplifier, which is attached to coils lo- 
cated on both sides of the vessel. At- 
tached to the amplifier is a telephone 
receiver or indicating meter. When the 
vessel enters the magnetic field of the 
submarine cable, the fact is registered on 
the indicating meter, and is indicated 
also in the telephone réceiver by a buzz- 
ing, musical tone. As the vessel pro- 
ceeds in a heavy fog the pilot keeps his 
course by the indicator or the sound, or 
both, and when the sound ceases he is 
aware that he is off the field and can 
re-enter it by following the pointer on 
the indicator. 


Many attempts were made by scien- 
tists, inventors and engineers in differ- 
ent parts of the world to devise a means 
of receiving a sufficient amount of en- 
ergy to utilize this principle for guiding 
vessels. All except Mr. Hanson found 
an insuperable obstacle in the fact that 
the energy received in a small coil was 
not sufficient to actuate any known in- 
dicating device when more than a few 
feet from the cable. Mr. Hanson, how- 
ever, discovered that when an amplifying 
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ELECTRIC PILOT 
GUIDE ‘VESSELS 


CABLE (1) IN 
IN FOG AND DARKNESS. 


AMPROSE 


CHANNEL, NEW YORK HARBOR, USED TO 
IT IS PROPOSED TO 


EXTEND THE CABLE 


SYSTEM INTO LONG ISLAND SOUND AND FAR OUT BEYOND SANDY HOOK, AND TO USE 


{T ALSO IN GUIDING AIRPLANES. 
ICAN INVENTOR, 
(Photo 


device, such as is employed on trans- 
continental telephone lines, was connected 
in the electric circuit between the coil 
and a telephone receiver or electric 
meter, the minute electric energy trans- 
ferred wirelessly from the submarine 
cable to the coil could be strengthened 
to almost any degree necessary. This 
discovery made practical the system 
abandoned by previous investigators. 

The test conducted with the equipment, 
as described in our October issue, dem- 
onstrated that it is possible for vessels 
to follow the cable on the right hai.d 
side at a distance great enough to avoid 
collision with a vessel traveling in the 
opposite direction on the other side of the 
cable. In other words, the cable can be 
likened to a chalk mark drawn up the 
centre of Fifth Avenue, the traffic al- 
ways moving on the right hand side of 
the chalk mark. 

In a recent interview the inventor 
stated that the system was applicable 


WHO MADE THE PILOT 
Underwood 


PORTRAIT IS THAT OF EARL C. HANSON, THE AMER- 


CABLE SYSTEM PRACTICAL 


& Underwood) 


to air as well as water craft, and the 
illustration visualizes the possible exten- 
sion of the electric piloting cable system 
now installed in Ambrose Channel. 
Cable No. 1 indicates the present in- 
stallation, the extension of which will 
run for many miles out into deep water. 
The cross in deep water near the Am- 
brose Lightship indicates the place 
where vessels are now forced to anchor 
during foggy weather before coming 
through the narrow Ambrose Channel 
dredged through the shoals. Cable No.-2 
extends from the Narrows through the 
inner harbor and up the Hudson River. 
Cable No. 3 passes along the other side 
of the inner harbor from Staten Island, 
and, crossing Cable No. 2 at right angles 
opposite the Battery, extends up the East 
River. Another cable is shown passing 
through Long Island Sound. Another 
continues down the ocean side of Long 
Island. Still others encircle treacherous 
shoals, and will be used to advise navi- 
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gators of their approach to danger. 
Each cable is provided with an auto- 
matic distinguishing signal device, and 
by referring to his charts the navigator 
can tell from which cable the signal is 
coming. 
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Government tests with cables laid 
around aircraft landing fields have dem- 
onstrated that it is possible for aviators 
to locate their landing places‘in fog or 
darkness while flying at an altitude of 
over a mile. 


Recording the Life Movements of Plants 


The crescograph is a new apparatus 
for the study of plant growth and physi- 
cal reactions, and is the invention of 
Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose, member of 
the Royal Society and professor in the 
University of Calcutta. This East Indian 
scientist has made known many curious 
researches in plant physiology and in- 
teresting studies in the excitability of 
plants. Recently he presented his new 
invention before the Royal Society in 
London and before the Société de Bio- 
logie in Paris. His crescograph regis- 
ters, with a strong multiplication, the 
growth or least movements of plants. 

The movements of the leaf stems and 
of the roots under the action of different 
forces, such as light, heat and weight, 
are often due to little variations in the 
rate of growth. Sir Jagadis said that 
the growth recorders generally used 
magnify the growth movements only 
about twenty times, necessitating many 
hours’ observation before growth be- 
comes perceptible, and during this time 
variations of heat and light and other 
exterior conditions modify the results. 
The causes of uncertainty cannot be 
avoided except by reducing the period of 
observation to a few minutes. This, 
however, necessitates a great magnifi- 
cation and automatic registration. 

The inventor declared he had succeed- 
ed in realizing, through his crescograph, 
great magnification by a system of two 
levers, the first magnifying 100 times 
and the second another hundred times, 
making a total amplification of 10,000. 
The difficulty of obtaining exact regis- 
tration of growth movements proceeds 
from the friction of the continued con- 
tact of the registering pen. This he 
solved by means of an oscillating sys- 
tem, which remotely approaches the 
smoked glass of the pen at regular in- 
tervals of time. The registration ap- 


pears as a series of dots whose distances 
apart correspond to the extents of 
growth during intervals of one second. 
The separation or coming together of the 
dots corresponds to the stimulation of 
the agent whose action is being studied. 
The delineations may be taken thus on 
a fixed plate, or on a plate stirred by a 
uniform movement. Upon the curves 
thus obtained (in terms of conic sections) 
the ordinates correspond to the move- 
ments and the abscissas to the time. If 
a factor increases the rate of growth 
the curve inclines upward; inversely, a 
factor hindering the growth bends the 
curve downward. 

Sir Jagadis said that his experiments 
showed the principle determining direc- 
tional growths. The different movements 
of plants are explained by the general 
law that direct excitation provokes con- 
traction and indirect expansion. He 
found in the physiological reactions of 
plants an extraordinary likeness to those 
in animals. The phenomena of the growth 
of plarts thus form a chapter of general 
problems relative to the irritability of 
all living tissues, without study of 
which theories and researches would se- 
main incomplete. - 

In one experiment he found that the 
normal growth of a plant had beer 
marked by displacement of a luminous 
spot on the galvanometer as being (mag- 
nified 10,000 times) 6 meters in 10 sec- 
onds. The introduction of chloroform 
vapors in the chalice produced an imme- 
diate excitation, the luminous spot being 
quickly displaced three times. Then came 
a retardation, followed by an arrest of 
growth, and finally a sudden contraction, 
which was the spasm of death. Similar 
effects were produced by different poi- 
sons, such as a solution of cyanide of 
potassium. 
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Official Text of Terms Imposed on Turkey by the Allies in the 
Treaty of Sevres 


URRENT HISTORY presents here- 
with the text of all the more im- 
portant sections of the Peace 
Treaty signed by Turkey at Sévres, 

France, on Aug. 10, 1920. The less im- 
portant sections, with those that have 
already been published in previous treat- 
ies, are covered in a running summary, 
thus giving a view of the entire treaty. 
The text is taken from the British offi- 
cial version (Document Cmd. 964, Treaty 
Series No. 11, 1920), which consists of 
100 large folio pages. The treaty has 
thirteen main divisions or “ parts,” as 
follows: 

(I.) Covenant of the League of Nations; 
(II.) Frontiers of Turkey; (III.) Political 
Clauses; (IV.) Protection of Minorities; (V.) 
Military, Naval and Air Clauses; (VI.) 
Prisoners of War and Graves; (VII.) Penal- 
ties; (VIII.) Financial Clauses; (IX.) Eco- 
nomic Clauses; (X.) Aerial Navigation; (XI.) 
Ports, Waterways and Railways; (XII.) 
Labor; (XIII.) Miscellaneous Provisions. 

Parts I., VI. and XII. are virtually the 
same as the corresponding parts of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which appeared in 
full in CURRENT History for August, 
1919; they are, therefore, not repeated 
here. The parts dealing with Turkey’s 
new frontiers, the political clauses, pen- 
alties and financial clauses are given 
entire. 


The preamble of the treaty reads in 
part as follows: 

The British Empire, France, Italy and 
Japan, these powers being described in the 
present treaty as the principal allied pow- 
ers—Armenia, Belgium, Greece, the Hedjaz, 
Poland, Portugal, Rumania, the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State and Czechoslovakia, these 
powers constituting, with the principal pow- 
ers mentioned above, the allied powers, of 
the one part, and Turkey of the other part. 

Whereas, on the request of the Imperial 
Ottoman Government an armistice Wwas 
granted to Turkey on Oct. 30, 1918, by the 
principal allied powers in order that a treaty 
of peace might be concluded, and 

Whereas, the allied powers are equally 
desirous that the war in which certain among 
them were successively involved, directly or 
indirectly against Turkey, and which orig- 
inated in the declaration of war against 
Serbia on July 28, 1914, by the former Im- 
perial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, and in the hostilities opened by Turkey 
against the allied powers on Oct. 29, 1914, 
and conducted by Germany in alliance with 
Turkey, should be replaced by a firm, just 
and durable peace. 

For this purpose the high contracting par- 
ties have appointed as their plenipotentiaries: 
[Here follow the names of the peace dele- 
gates. The list will be found at the end of 
the treaty. The names of the representatives 
of Jugoslavia do not appear among the sig- 
natures. ] 


Passing over the covenant of the 
League of Nations (Articles 1-26), which 
is the same as in the other treaties, the 
text of the treaty of Sévres is as follows: 


PART I1.—Frontiers of Turkey 


the frontiers 
of Turkey will be laid down as follows: 


ARTICLE 27—I. In Europe, 
(1) The Black Sea: From the entrance of 
the Bosporus to the point described below. 
(2) With Greece: From a point to be chosen 
on the Black Sea near the mouth of the 
Biyuk Dere, situated about seven kilometers 
northwest of Podima, southwestward to the 
most northwesterly point of the limit of the 
basin of the Istranja Dere (about eight kilo- 
meters northwest of Istranja), a line to be 
fixed on the ground passing through Kapilja 
Dagh and Uchbunar Tepe; thence south- 
southeastward to a point to be chosen on 
the railway from Chorlu to Chatalja about 
one kilometer west of the railway station of 
Sinekli, a line following as far as possible 
the western limit of the basin of the Istranja 


Dere; thence southeastward to a point to be 
chosen between Fener and Kurfali on the 
watershed between the basins of those rivers 
which flow into Biyuk Chekmeje Geul, on the 
northeast, and the basin of those rivers which 
flow direct into the Sea of Marmora on the 
southwest, a line to be fixed on the ground 
passing south of Sinekli; thence southeast- 
ward to a point to be chosen on the Sea of 
Marmora about one kilometer southwest of 
Kalikratia, a line following as far as possi- 
ble this watershed. 

(3) The Sea of Marmora: From the point 
defined above to the entrance of the Bos- 
porus. 

II. In Asia, the trontiers of Turkey will be 
laid down as follows. : 


(1) On the West and South: From the en- 
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trance of the Bosporus into the Sea of Mar- 
mora to a point described below, situated in 
the eastern Mediterranean Sea in the neigh- 
borhood of the Gulf of Alexandretta near 
Karatash Burun, the Sea of Marmora, the 
Dardanelles, and the Eastern Mediterranean 
Sea; the islands of the Sea of Marmora, and 
those which are situated within a distance of 
three miles from the coast, remaining Turk- 
ish, subject to the provisions of Section IV. 
and Articles 84 and 122, Part III. (Political 
Clauses). 

(2) With Syria: From a point to be chosen 
on the eastern bank of the outlet of the Has- 
san Dede, about three kilometers northwest 
of Karatash Burun, northeastward to a point 
to be chosen on the Djaihun Irmak about one 
kilometer north of Babeli, a line to be fixed 
on the ground passing north of Karatash; 
thence to Kesik Kale, the course of the Djai- 
hun Irmak upstream; thence northeastward 
to a point to be chosen on the Djaihun Ir- 
mak about fifteen kilometers eastsoutheast 
of Karsbazar, a line to be fixed on the 
ground passing north of Kara Tepe; thence 
to the bend in the Djaihun Irmak situated 
west of Duldul Dagh, the course of the Djai- 
hun Irmak upstream; thence in a general 
southeasterly direction to a point to be chosen 
on Emir Musi Dagh about fifteen kilometers 
south-southwest of Giaour Geul, a line to be 
fixed on the ground at a distance of about 
eighteen kilometers from the railway, and 
leaving Duldul Dogh to Syria; thence east- 
ward to a point to be chosen about five kilo- 
meters north of Urfa, a generally straight 
line from west te east to be fixed on the 
ground passing north of the roads connecting 
the towns of Baghche, Aintab, Biridjik and 
Urfa and leaving the last three named towns 
to Syria; thence eastward to the southwest- 
ern extremity of the bend in the Tigris about 
six kilometers north of Azekh (twenty-seven 
kilometers west of Djezire-ibn-Omar), a gen- 
erally straight line from west to east to be 
fixed on the ground leaving the town of 
Mardin to Syria; thence to a point to be 
chosen on the Tigris between the point of 
confluence of the Khabur Su with the Tigris 
and the bend in the Tigris situated about ten 
kilometers north of this point, the course of 
the Tigris downstream, leaving the island on 
which is situated the town of Djezire-ibn- 
Omar to Syria. 

(3) With Mesopotamia: Thence in a gen- 
eral easterly direction to a point to be chosen 
on the northern boundary of the vilayet of 
Mosul, a line to be fixed on the ground; 
thence eastward to the point where it meets 
the frontier between Turkey and Persia, the 
northern boundary of the vilayet of Mosul, 
modified, however, so as to pass south of 
Amadia. 


(4) On the East and the Northeast: From 
the point above defined to the Black Sea, the 
existing frontier ketween Turkey and Persia, 
then the former frontier between Turkey and 
Russia, subject to the provisions of Article 89. 

(5) The Black Seca. 


ARTICLE 28—The frontiers described by 
the present treaty are traced on the one-in- 
a-million maps attached to the present treaty. 
In case of differences between the text and 
the map, the text will prevail. 

ARTICLE 29 — Boundary commissions, 
whose composition is or will be fixed in the 
present treaty or in treaties supplementary 
thereto, will have to trace these frontiers on 
the ground. 

They shall have the power, not only of fix- 
ing those portions which are defined as ‘**a 
line to be fixed on the ground,” but also, if 
the commission considers it necessary, of re- 
vising in matters of detail portions defined 
by administrative boundaries or otherwise. 
They shall endeavor in all cases to follow as 
nearly as possible the descriptions given in 
the treaties, taking into account, as far as 
possible, administrative boundaries and local 
economic interests. 

The decisions of the commissions will be 
taken by a majority, and shall be binding 
on the parties concerned. 

The expenses of the boundary commissions 
will be borne in equal shares by the parties 
concerned. 

ARTICLE 30—In so far as frontiers defined 
by a waterway are concerned, the phrases 
‘“‘course’’ or ‘‘channel’’ used in the de- 
scriptions of the present treaty signify, as 
regards non-navigable rivers, the median line . 
of the waterway or of its principal branch, 
and, as regards navigable rivers, the median 
line of the principal channel of navigation. 
It will rest with the boundary commissions 
provided for by the present treaty to specify 
whether the frontier line shall follow any 
changes of the course or channel which may 
take place, or whether it shall be definitely 
fixed by the position of the course or chan- 
nel at the time when the present treaty comes 
into force. 

In the absence of provisions to the contrary 
in the present treaty, islands and islets lying 
within three miles of the coast are included 
within the frontier of the coastal State. 

ARTICLE 31—The various States concerned 
undertake to furnish to the commissions all 
documents necessary for their tasks, es- 
pecially authentic copies of agreements fixing 
existing or old frontiers, all large scale maps 
in existence, geodetic.data, surveys completed 
but unpublished, and information concerning 
the changes of frontier watercourses. The 
maps, geodetic data and surveys, even if un- 
published, which are in the possession of the 
Turkish authorities must be delivered at 
Constantinople within thirty days from the 
coming into force of the present treaty, to 
such representative of the commissions con< 
cerned as may be appointed by the principal 
allied powers. 

The States concerned also undertake to in- 
struct the local authorities to communicate 
to the commissions all documents, especially 
plans, cadastral and land books, and to fur- 
nish on demand all details regarding prop- 
erty, existing economic conditions, and other 
necessary information. 
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ARTICLE 32—The various States interested 
undertake to give every assistance to the 
boundary commissions, whether directly or 
through local authorities, in everything that 
concerns transport, accommodation, labor, 
materials (sign posts, boundary pillars) nec- 
essary for the accomplishment of their mis- 
sion. : 

In particular the Turkish Government un- 
dertakes to furnish to the principal allied 
powers such technical personnel as they may 
consider necessary to assist the boundary 
commissions in the accomplishment of their 
mission. 

ARTICLE 33—The various States interested 


undertake to safeguard the trigonometrical 
points, signals, posts or frontier marks 
erected by the commissions. 

ARTICLE 34—The pillars will be placed so 
as to be intervisible; they will be numbered, 
and their position and their number will be 
noted on a cartographic document. 

ARTICLE 35—The protocols defining the 
boundary and the maps and documents at- 
tached thereto will be made out in triplicate, 
of which two copies will be forwarded to the 
Governments of the limitrophe States, and 
the third to the Government of the French 
Republic, which will deliver authentic copies 
to the powers who sign the present treaty. 


PART III.—Political Clauses 


SECTION I.—Constantinople 


ARTICLE 36—Subject to the provisions of 
the present treaty, the high contracting par- 
ties agree that the-rights and title of the 
Turkish Government over Constantinople 
shall not »2 affected, and that the said Gov- 
crnment and his Majesty the Sultan shall be 
entitled to reside there and to maintain there 
the capital of the Turkish State. 

Nevertheless, in the event of Turkey fail- 
ing to observe faithfully the provisions of the 
present treaty, or of any treaties or conven- 
tions supplementary thereto, particularly as 
regards the protection of the rights of racial, 
religious or linguistic minorities, the allied 
powers expressly reserve the right to modify 
the above provisions, and Turkey hereby 
agrees to accept any dispositions which may 
be taken in this connection. 


SECTION II.—Straits 


ARTICLE 3:%—The navigation of the 
Straits, including the Dardanelles, the Sea 
of Marmora and the Bosporus, shall in future 
be open, both in peace and war, to every 
vessel of commerce or of war and to mili« 
tary and commercial aircraft, without dis- 
tinction of flag. 

These waters shall not be subject to blocks 
ade, nor shall any belligerent right be exer- 
cised nor any act of hostility be committed 
within them, unless in pursuance of a de- 
cision of the Council of the League of 
Nations. 


ARTICLE 38—The Turkish Government 
recognizes that it is necessary to take further 
measures to ensure the freedom of naviga- 
tion provided fcr in Article 37, and accord- 
ingly delegates, so far as it is concerned, to 
a commission to be called the ‘‘ Commission 
of the Straits,’’ and hereinafter referred to 
as ‘‘the commission,’ the control of the 
waters specified in Article 39. 


The Greek Government, so far as it is con- 
cerned, delegates to the commission the same 
powers and undertakes to give it in all re- 
spects the same facilities. 


Such control shall be exercised in the name 
of the Turkish and Greek Governments re- 


spectively, and in the manner provided in 
this section. 

ARTICLE 39—The authority of the com- 
mission will extend to al! the waters be- 
tween the Mediterranean mouth of the Dar- 
danelles and the Black Sea mouth of the 
Bosporus, and to the waters within three 
miles of each of these mouths, 

This authority may be exercised on shore 
to such extent as may be necessary for the 
execution of the provisions of this section. 

ARTICLE 40—The commission shall be 
composed of representatives appointed re- 
spectively by the United States of America 
(if and when that Government is willing to 
participate), the British Empire, France, 
Italy, Japan, Russia (if and when Russia 
becomes a member of the League of Na- 
tions), Greece, Rumania, and Bulgaria and 
Turkey (if and when the two latter States 
become members of the League of Nations). 
Each power shall appoint one representative. 
The representatives of the United States of 
America, the British Empire, France, Italy, 
Japan and Russia shall each have two votes. 
The representatives of Greece, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria and Turkey shall each have one 
vote. Each Commissioner shall be removable 
only by the Government which appointed 
him. 

ARTICLE 41—The Commissioners | shall 
enjoy, within the limits specified in Article 
39, diplomatic privileges and immunities. 

ARTICLE 42—The commission will exercise 
the powers conferred on it by the present 
treaty in complete independence of the local 
authority. It will have its own flag, its own 
budget and its separate organization. 

ARTICLE 48—Within the limits of its 
jurisdiction as laid down in Article 39 the 
commission will be charged with the fol- 
lowing duties: 

(a) the execution of any works considered 
necessary for the improvement of the chan- 
nels or the approaches to harbors; 

(b) the lighting and buoying of the chan- 
nels; 

(c) the control of pilotage and towage; 

(d) the control of anchorages; 

(e) the control necessary to assure the ap- 
plication in the ports of Constantinople and 
Haidar Pasha of the régime prescribed in 





Articles 335 to 344, Part XI. (Ports, Water- 
ways and Railways) of the present treaty; 

(f) the control of all matters relating to 
wrecks and salvage; 

(g) the control of lighterage. 

ARTICLE 44—In the event of the commis- 
sion finding that the liberty of passage is 
being interfered with, it will inform the 
representatives at Constantinople of the al- 
lied powers, providing the occupying forces 
provided for in Article 178. These represen- 
tatives will thereupon concert with the naval 
and military commanders of the said forces 
such measures as may be deemed necessary 
tu preserve the freedom of the Straits. Simi- 
lay action shall be taken by the said repre- 
sentatives in the event of any external action 
threatening the liberty of passage of the 
Straits. 

ARTICLE 45—For the purpose of the ac- 
quisition of any property or the execution of 
any permanent works which may be required, 
the commission shall be entitled to raise 
such loans as it may consider necessary. 
These loans will be secured, so far as pos- 
sible, on the dues to be levied on the shipping 
using the Straits, as provided in Article 58. 

ARTICLE 46—The functions previously ex- 
ercised by the Constantinople Superior Coun- 
cil of Health and the Turkish Sanitary Ad- 
ministration which was directed by the said 
council, and the functions exercised by the 
National Lifeboat Service of the Bosporus, 
will within the limits specified in Article 3 
be discharged under the control of the com- 
mission and in such manner as it may direct. 

The commission will co-operate in the ex- 
ecution of any common policy adopted by 
the League of Nations for preventing and 
ccmbating disease. 

ARTICLE 47—Subject to the general powers 
of control conferred upon the commission, 
the rights of any persons or companies now 
holding concessions relating to lighthouses, 
docks, quays or similar matters shall be 
maintained; but the commission shall be en- 
titled if it thinks it necessary in the general 
interest to buy out or modify such rights 
upon the conditions laid down in Article 311, 
Part IX. (Economic Clauses), of the present 
treaty, or itself to take up a new concession. 

ARTICLE 48—In order to facilitate the ex- 
ecution of the duties with which it is en- 
trusted by this section, the commission shall 
have power to organize such a force of 
special police as may be necessary. This 
force shall be drawn so far as possible from 
the native population of the zone of the 
Straits and islands referred to in Article 178, 
Part V. (Military, Naval and Air Clauses), 
excluding the islands of Lemnos, Imbros, 
Samothrace, Tenedos and Mitylene. The said 
force shall be commanded by foreign police 
officers appointed by the commission. 

ARTICLE 49—In the portion of the zone of 
the Straits, including the islands of the Sea 
of Marmora, which remains Turkish, and 
pending the coming into force of the reform 
of the Turkish judicial system provided for 
in Article 136, all infringements of the regu- 
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lations and by-laws made by the commis- 
sion, committed by nationals of capitulatory 
powers, shall be dealt with by the consular 
courts of the said powers. The allied powers 
agree to make such infringements justiciable 
before their consular courts or authorities. 
Infringements committed by Turkish na- 
tionals or nationals of non-capitulatory 
powers shall be dealt with by the competent 
Turkish judicial authorities. 

In the portion of the said zone placed 
under Greek sovereignty such infringements 
will be dealt with by the competent Greek 
judicial authorities. 

ARTICLE 50—The officers or members of 
the crew of any merchant vessel within the 
limits of the jurisdiction of the commission 
who may be arrested on shore for any of- 
fense committed either ashore or afloat 
within the limits of the said jurisdiction shall 
be brought: before the competent judicial au- 
thority by the commission’s police. If the ac- 
cused was arrested otherwise than by the 
commission’s police he shall immediately be 
hended over to them. 

ARTICLE 51—The commission 
point such subordinate officers or officials 
.s may be found indispensable to assist it 
in carrying out the duties with which it is 
charged. 

ARTICLE 52—In all matters relating to the 
navigation of the waters within the limits of 
the jurisdiction of the commission all the 
ships referred to in Article 37 shall be treated 
upon a footing of absolute equality. 

ARTICLE 53—Subject to the provisions of 
Article 47 the existing rights under which 
dues and charges can be levied for various 
purposes, whether direct by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment or by international bodies or private 
ccmpanies, on ships or cargoes within the 
limits of the jurisdiction of the commission 
shall be transferred to the commission. The 
commission shall fix these dues and charges 
at such amounts only as may be reasonably 
necessary to cover the cost of the works ex- 
cuted and the services rendered to shipping, 
including the general costs and expenses of 
the administration of the commission, and 
the salaries and pay provided for in Para- 
graph 3 of the annex to this section. 

For these purposes only and with the prior 
consent of the Council of the League of Na- 
ticns the commission may also establish 
dues and charges other than those now exist- 
ing and fix their amounts. 

ARTICLE 54—All dues and charges imposed 
y the commission shall be levied without 
any discrimination and on a footing of abso- 
lute equality between all vessels, whatever 
their port of origin, destination or departure, 
their flag or ownership, or the nationality or 
ownership of their cargoes. 

This disposition does not affect the right 
of the commission to fix in accordance with 
tonnage the dues provided for by this sec- 
tion. 

ARTICLE 55—The Turkish and Greek Gov- 
ernments respectively undertake to facilitate 
the acquisition by the commission of such 


shall ap- 
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land and buildings as the commission shall 
consider it necessary to acquire in order to 
carry out effectively the duties with which 
it is entrusted. 

ARTICLE 56—Ships of war in _ transit 
through the waters specified in Article 39 
shall conform ‘in all respects to the regula- 


ticns issued by the commission for the ob- - 


servance of the ordinary rules of navigation 
and of sanitary requirements. 

ARTICLE 57—(1) Belligerent warships 
shall not revictual nor take in-stores, except 
so far as may be strictly necessary to enable 
them to complete the passage of the Straits 
and to reach the nearest port where they can 
eall, nor shall they replenish or increase their 
supplies of war material or their armament 
or complete their crews, within the waters 
under the control of the commission. Only 
such repairs as are absolutely necessary to 
render them seaworthy shall be carried out, 
and they shall not add in any manner what- 
ever to their fighting force. The commission 
shall decide what repairs are necessary, and 
these must be carried out with the least pos- 
sible delay. 

(2) The passage of belligerent warships 
through the waters under the control of the 
commission shall be effected with the least 
possible delay, and without any other inter- 
ruption than that resulting from the neces- 
sities of the service. 

(3) The stay of such warships at ports 
within the jurisdiction of the commission 
shall not exceed twenty-four hours except in 
case of distress. In such case they shall be 
bound to leave as soon as possible. An in- 
terval of at least twenty-four hours shall 
always elapse between the sailing of a bel- 
ligerent ship from the waters under the con- 
trol of the commission and the departure of 
a ship belonging to an opposing belligerent. 

(4) Any further regulations affecting in 
time of war the waters under the control of 
the commission, and relating in particular to 
the passage of war material and contraband 
destined for the enemies of Turkey, or re- 
victualing, taking in stores or carrying out 
repairs in the said waters, will be laid down 
by the League of Nations. 

ARTICLE 58—Prizes shall in all respects be 
subjected to the same. conditions as bellig- 
erent vessels of war. 

ARTICLE 59—No belligerent shall embark 
or disembark troops, munitions of war or 
warlike materials in the waters under the 
control of the commission. except in case of 
accidental hindrance of the passage, and in 
such cases the passage shall be resumed with 
alt possible dispatch. 

ARTICLE 60—Nothing in Articles 57, 58 or 
59 shall be deemed .to limit the powers of a 
belligerent or belligerents acting in pur- 
suance of a decision by the Council of the 
League of Nations. 

ARTICLE 61—Any differences which may 
arise between the powers as to the interpre- 
tation or executéen of the provisions of this 
ection and as regards Constantinople and 
Haidar Pasha of the provisions of Articles 
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335 to 344, Part XI. (Ports, Waterways, and 
Railways), shall be referred to the commis- 
sion. In the event of the decision of the 
commission not being accepted by any power, 
the question shall, on the demand of ‘any 
power concerned, be settled as provided by 
the League of Nations, pending whose de- 
cision the ruling of the commission will be 
carried out. 
[A short Annex follows.] 


SECTION III.—Kurdistan 


ARTICLE 62—A commission sitting at Con- 
stantinople and composed of three members : 
appointed by the British, French and Italian 
Governments, respectively, shall draft within 
six months from the coming into force of 
the present treaty a scheme of local autonomy 
for the predominantly. Kurdish areas lying 
east of the Euphrates, south of the southern 
boundary of Armenia as it may be hereafter 
determined, and north of the frontier of 
Turkey with Syria and Mesopotamia, as de- 
fined in Article 27, II. (2) and (8). If 
unanimity cannot be secured on any ques- 
tion, it will be referred by the members of 
the commission to their respective Govern- 
ments. The scheme shall contain full safe- 
guards for the protection of the Assyro- 
Chaldeans and other racial or religious 
minorities within these areas, and with this 
object a commission composed of British, 
French, Italian, Persian and Kurdish repre- 
sentatives shall visit the spot to examine and 
decide what rectifications, if any, should be 
made in the Turkish frontier where, under 
the provisions of the present treaty, that 
frontier coincides with that of Persia. 


ARTICLE 68—The Turkish Government 
hereby agrees to accept and execute the de- 
cisions of both the commissions mentioned in 
Article 62 within three’ months from their 
communication to the said Government. 


ARTICLE 64—If within one year from the 
coming into force of the present treaty the 
Kurdish peoples within the areas defined in 
Article 62 shall address themselves to the 
Council of the League of Nations in such 
a manner as to show that a majority of the 
population of these areas desires independ- 
ence from Turkey, and if the council then 
considers that these peoples are capable of 
such independence and recommends that it 
should be granted to them, Turkey hereby 
agrees to execute such a recommendation, 
and to renounce all rights and title over 
these areas. 

The detailed provisions for such renuncia- 
tion will form the subject of a separate 
agreement between the _ principal allied 
powers and Turkey. 

If and when such renunciation takes place, 
no objection will be raised by the principal 
allied powers to the voluntary adhesion to 
such an independent Kurdish State of the 
Kurds inhabiting that part of Kurdistan 
which has hitherto been included in the 
Mosul Vilayet. 
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SECTION IV.—Smyrna 


ARTICLE 65—The provisions of this section 
will apply to the City of Smyrna and the 
adjacent territory defined in Article 66, until 
the determination of their final status in 
accordance with Article 83. 

ARTICLE 66—The geographical limits of 
the territory adjacent to the City of Smyrna 
will be laid down as follows: From the 
mouth of the river which flows into the 
Aegean Sea about five kilometers north of 
Skalanova, eastward, the course of this river 
upstream; then southeastward, the course of 
the southern branch of this river; then 
southeastward, to the western point of the 
crest of the Gumush Dagh; a line to be 
fixed on the ground passing west of Chinar 
K, and east of Akche Ova thence northeast- 
ward, this crest line; thence northward to 
a point to be chosen on the railway from 
Ayasoluk to Deirmendik about one kilometer 
west of Balachik station, a line to be fixed 
on the ground leaving the road and railway 
from Sokia to Balachik station entirely in 
Turkish territory; thence northward to a 
point to be chosen on the southern boundary 
of the Sandjak of Smyrna, a line to be 
fixed on the ground; thence to a point to 
be chosen in the neighborhood of Bos Dagh 
situated about fifteen kilometers northeast 
of Odemish, the southern and_ eastern 


boundary of the Sandjak of Smyrna; thence 
northward to a point to be chosen on the 
railway from Manisa to Alashehr about six 


of. Salihli, a line to be 
fixed on the ground; thence northward to 
Geurenez Dagh, a line to be fixed on the 
ground passing east of Mermer Geul west 
of Kemer, crossing the Kum Chai approxi- 
mately south of Akshalan, and then follow- 
ing the watershed west of Kavakalan; thence 
northwestward to a point to be chosen on 
the boundary between the Cazas of Kirka- 
gach and Ak Hissar about eighteen kilo- 
meters east of Kirkagach and twenty kilo- 
meters north of Ak Hissar, a line to be fixed 
on the ground; thence westward to its junc- 
tion with the boundary of the Caza of Soma, 
the southern boundary of the Caza of Kirka- 
gach, thence westward to its junction with 
the boundary of the Sandjak of Smyrna, the 
southern boundary of the Caza of Soma; 
thence northward to its junction with the 
boundary of the Vilayet of Smyrna, the 
northeastern boundary of the Sandjak of 
Smyrna; thence westward to a point to be 
chosen in the neighborhood of Charpajik 
(Tepe), the northern boundary of the Vilayet 
of Smyrna; thence northward to a point to 
be chosen on the ground about four kilo- 
meters southwest of Keuiluje, a line to be 
fixed on the ground; thence westward to a 
point to be selected on the ground between 
Cape Dahlina and Kemer Iskele, a line to 
be fixed on the ground passing south of 
Kemer and Kemer Iskele together with the 
road joining these places. 

ARTICLE 67—A commission shall be con- 
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stituted within fifteen days from the coming 
into force of the present treaty to trace on 
the spot the boundaries of the territories 
described in Article 66. This commission 
shall be composed of three members 
nominated by the British, French and Italian 
Governments, respectively, one member 
nominated by the Greek Government and one 
nominated by the Turkish Government. 

ARTICLE 68—Subject to the provisions of 
this section, the City of Smyrna and the 
territory defined in Article 66 will be assimi- 
lated, in the application of the present treaty, 
to territory detached from Turkey. 

ARTICLE 69—The City of Smyrna and the 
territory defined in Article 66 remain under 
Turkish sovereignty. Turkey, however, 
transfers to the Greek Government the exer- 
cise of her rights of sovereignty over the 
City of Smyrna and the said _ territory. 
In witness of such sovereignty the Turkish 
flag shall remain permanently hoisted over 
an outer fort in the town of Smyrna. The 
fort will be designated by the principal 
allied powers. 

ARTICLE %70—The Greek Government will 
be responsible for the administration of the 
City of Smyrna and the territory defined in 
Article 66, and will effect this administra- 
tion by means of a body of officials which 
it will appoint specially for the purpose. 

ARTICLE %71—The Greek Government shall 
be entitled to maintain in the City of 
Smyrna and the territory defined in Article 
66 the military forces required for the main- 
tenance of order and public security. 

ARTICLE %72—A local Parliament shall be 
set up with an electoral system calculated 
to insure proportional representation of all 
sections of the population, including racial, 
linguistic and religious minorities. Within 
six months from the coming into force of 
the present treaty the Greek Government 
shall submit to the Council of the League of 
Nations a scheme for an electoral system 
complying with the above requirements; this 
scheme shall not come into force until ap- 
proved by a majority of the council. 

The Greek Government shall be entitled to 
postpone the elections for so long as may 
be required for the return of the inhabitants 
who have been banished or deported by the 
Turkish authorities, but such postponement 
shall not exceed a period of one year from 
the coming into force of the present treaty. 

ARTICLE %73—The relations between the 
Greek administration an dthe local Parlia- 
ment shall be determined by the said ad- 
ministration in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Greek Constitution. 

ARTICLE %74—Compulsory military service 
shall not be enforced in the City of Smyrna 
and the territory defined in Article 66 pend- 
ing the final determination of their status 
in accordance with Article 83. 

ARTICLE %75—The provisions of the sepa- 
rate treaty referred to in Article 86 relating 
to the protection of racial, linguistic and 
religious minorities, and to freedom of com- 
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merce and transit, shall be applicable to the 
City of Smyrna and the territory defined in 
Article 66. 


ARTICLE %6—The Greek Government may 
establish a customs boundary along the 
frontier line defined in Article 66, and may 
incorporate the City of Smyrna and the ter- 
ritory defined in the said article in the 
Greek customs system. 


ARTICLE %1—The Greek Government en- 
gages to take no measures which would have 
_ the effect of depreciating the existing Turk- 
ish currency, which shall retain its charac- 
ter as legal tender pending the determina- 
tion, in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 83, of the final status of the terri- 
tory. 

ARTICLE %8—The provisions of Part XI. 
(Ports, Waterways and Railways) relating to 
the régime of ports of international interest, 
free ports and transit shall be applicable to 
the City of Smyrna and the territory defined 
in Article 66. 

ARTICLE %79—As regards nationality, such 
inhabitants of the City of Smyrna and the 
territory defined in Article 66 as are of 
Turkish nationality and cannot claim any 
other nationality under the terms of the 
present treaty shall be treated on exactly 
the same footing as Greek nationals. Greece 


shall provide for their diplomatic and con- 
sular protection abroad. 

ARTICLE 80—The provisions of Article 
241, Part VII. (Financial Clauses), will apply 


in the case of the City of Smyrna and the 
territory defined in Article 66. 

The provisions of Article 293, Part IX. 
(Economic Clauses), will not be applicable in 
the case of the said city and territory. 

ARTICLE 81—Until the determination, in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 83, 
of the final status of Smyrna and the terri- 
tory defined in Article 66, the rights to ex- 
ploit the salt marshes of Phocea belonging 
to the Administration of the Ottoman Public 
Debt, including all plant and machinery and 
materials for transport by land or sea, shall 
not be altered or interfered with. No tax 
or charge shall be imposed during this period 
on the manufacture, exportation or transport 
of salt produced from these marshes. The 
Greek Administration will have the right to 
regulate and tax the consumption of salt 
at Smyrna and within the territory defined 
in Article 66. 

If after the expiration of the period re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraph Greece 
considers it opportune to effect changes in the 
provisions above set forth, the salt marshes 
of Phocea will be treated as’ a concession 
and the guarantees provided by Article 312, 
Part IX. (Economie Clauses), will apply, sub- 
ject however to the provisions of Article 246, 
Part VIII. (Financial Clauses), of the present 
treaty. 

ARTICLE 82—Subsequent agreements will 
decide all questions which are not decided 
by the present treaty and which may arise 
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from the execution of the provisions of this 
section. 


ARTICLE 838—When a period of five years 
shall have elapsed after the coming into 
force of the present treaty the local Parlia- 
ment referred to in Article 72 may, by a 
majority of votes, ask the Council of the 
League of Nations for the definitive incor- 
poration in the Kingdom of Greece of the 
City of Smyrna and the territory defined in 
Article 66. The council may require, as a 
preliminary, a _ plebiscite under conditions 
which it will lay down. 

In the event of such incorporation as a 
result of the application of the foregoing 
paragraph, the Turkish sovereignty referred 
to in Article 69 shall cease. Turkey hereby 
renounces in that event in favor of Greece 
all rights and title over the City of Smyrna 
and the territory defined in Article 66. 


SECTION V.—Greece 


ARTICLE 84—Without prejudice to the 
frontiers of Bulgaria laid down by the treaty 
of peace signed at Neuilly-sur-Seine on Nov. 
27, 1919, Turkey renounces in favor of 
Greece all rights and title over the territories 
of the former Turkish Empire in Europe 
situated outside the frontiers of Turkey as 
laid down by the present treaty. 

The islands of the Sea of Marmora are not 
included in the transfer of sovereignty ef- 
fected by the above paragraph. 

Turkey further renounces in favor of 
Greece all her rights and title over the 
islands of Imbros and Tenedos. The decision 
taken by the Conference of Ambassadors at 
London in execution of Articles 5 of the 
Treaty of London of May 17-30, 1918, and 
15 of the Treaty of Athens of Nov. 1-14, 
1913, and notified to the Greek Government 
on Feb. 13, 1914, relating to the sovereignty 
of Greece over the other islands of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, particularly Lemnos, 
Samothrace, Mytilene, Chios, Samos and 
Nikaria, is confirmed, without prejudice to 
the provisions of the present treaty relating 
to the islands placed under the sovereignty 
of Italy and referred to in Article 122, and 
to the islands lying less than three miles 
from the coast of Asia. 

Nevertheless, in the portion of the zone of 
the Straits. and the islands, referred to in 
Article 178, which under the present treaty 
are placed under Greek sovereignty, Greece 
accepts and undertakes to observe, failing 
any contrary stipulation in the present treaty, 
all the obligations which, in order to assure 
the freedom of the Straits, are imposed by 
the present treaty on Turkey in that portion 
of the said zone, including the islands of the 
Sea of Marmora, which remains under Turk- 
ish sovereignty. 

ARTICLE 85—A commission shall be con- 
stituted within fifteen days from the coming 
into force of the present treaty to trace on 
the spot the frontier line described in Article 
27, I (2). This commission shall be composed 
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of four members nominated by the Principal 
Allied Powers, one member nominated by 
Greece and one member nominated by 
‘Turkey. 

ARTICLE 86—Greece accepts and agrees to 
embody in a separate treaty such provisions 
as may be deemed necessary, particularly as 
regards Adrianople, to protect the interests of 
inhabitants of that State who differ from 
the majority of the population in race, lan- 
guage or religion. 

Greece further accepts and agrees to em- 
body in a separate treaty such provisions as 
may be deemed necessary to protect freedom 
of transit and equitable treatment for the 
commerce of other nations. 

ARTICLE 87—The proportion and nature of 
the financial obligations of Turkey, which 
Greece will have to assume on account of the 
territory placed under her sovereignty, will 
be determined in accordance with Articles 241 
to 244, Part VIII. (Financial Clauses) of the 
present treaty. 

Subsequent agreements will decide all 
questions which are not decided by the 
present treaty and which may arise in con- 
sequence of the transfer of the said terri- 
tories. 


SECTION VI.—Armenia 


ARTICLE 88—Turkey, in accordance with 
the action already taken by the Allied 
Powers, hereby recognizes Armenia as a free 
and independent State. 


ARTICLE 89—Turkey and Armenia, as well 
as the other high contracting parties, agree 
to submit to the arbitration of the President 
of the United States of America the question 
of the frontier to be fixed between Turkey 
and Armenia in the Vilayets of Erzerum, 
Trebizond, Van and Bitlis, and to accept his 
decision thereupon, as well as any stipula- 
tions he may prescribe as to access for Ar- 
menia to the sea, and as to the demilitariza- 
tion of any portion of Turkish territory 
adjacent to the said frontier. 


ARTICLE 90—In the event of the deter- 
mination of the frontier under Article 89 in- 
volving the transfer of the whole or any part 
of the territory of the said Vilayets to Ar- 
menia, Turkey hereby renounces, as from the 
date of such decision, all rights and title over 
the territory so transferred. The provisions 
of the present treaty applicable to territory 
detached from Turkey shall thereupon be- 
ecme applicable to the said territory. 

The proportion and nature of the financial 
obligations of Turkey which Armenia will 
have to assume, or of the rights which will 
pass to her, on account of the transfer of the 
said territory will be determined in accord- 
ance with Articles 241 to 244, Part VIII. 
(Financial Clauses) of the present treaty. 

Subsequent agreements will, if necessary, 
decide all questions which are not decided by 
the present treaty and which may arise in 
consequence of the transfer of the said ter- 
ritory. 

ARTICLE 91—In the event of any portion 


ot the territory referred to in Article 89 being 
transferred to Armenia, a boundary commis- 
sion, whose composition will be determined 
subsequently, will be constituted within three 
months from the delivery of the decision re- 
ferred to in the said article to trace on the 
spot the frontier between Armenia and Tur- 
key as established by such decision. 

ARTICLE 92—The frontiers between Ar- 
menia and Azerbaijan and Georgia respec- 
tively will be determined by direct agree- 
ment between the States concerned. 

If in either case the States concerned have 
failed to determine the frontier by agree- 
ment at the date of the decision referred to 
in Article 89, the frontier line in question 
will be determined by the Principal Allied 
Powers, who will also provide for.its being 
traced on the spot. 

ARTICLE 93—Armenia accepts and agrees 
to embody in a treaty with the principal al- 
lied powers such provisions as may be 
deemed necessary by these powers to pro- 
tect the interests of inhabitants of that 
State who. differ from the majority of the 
population in race, language or religion. 

Armenia further accepts and agrees to em- 
body in a treaty with the prificipal allicd 
powers such provisions as these powers may 
deem necessary to protect freedom of transit 
and equitable treatment for the commerce of 
other nations. 


SECTION VII.—Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, Palestine 


ARTICLE 94—The high contracting par- 
ties agree that Syria and Mesopotamia shall, 
in accordance with the fourth paragraph of 
Article 22, Part I. (Covenant of the League 
of Nations), be provisionally recognized as 
independent States subject to the rendering 
of administrative advice and assistance by a 
mandatary until such time as they are able 
to stand alone. : 

A commission shall be constituted within 
fifteen days from the coming into force of 
the present treaty to trace on the spot the 
frontier line described in Article 27, II. (2) 
and (3). This commission will be composed 
of three members nominated by France, 
Great Britain and Italy respectively, and one 
member nominated by Turkey; it will be as- 
sisted by a representative of Syria for the 
Syrian frontier, and by a representative of 
Mesopotamia for the Mesopotamian frontier. 

The determination of the other frontiers of 
the said States, and the selection of the man- 
dataries, will be made by the principal al- 
lied powers. 

ARTICLE 95—The high contracting parties 
agree to entrust, by application of the pro- 
visions of Article 22, the administration of 
Palestine, within such boundaries as may be 
determined by the principal allied powers, to 
a mandatary to be selected by the said 
powers. The mandatary will be responsible 
for putting into effect the declaration orig- 
inally made on Nov. 2, 1917, by the British 
Government, and adopted by the other al- 
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lied powers, in favor of the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people, it being clearly understood that noth- 
ing shall be done which may prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine, or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by Jews 
in any other country. 

The mandatary undertakes to appoint as 
scon as possible a special commission to 
study and regulate all questions and claims 
relating to the different religious communi- 
ties. In the composition of this commission 
the religious interests concerned will be 
taken into account. ‘The Chairman of the 
ecmmission will be appointed by the Council 
of the League of Nations, 

ARTICLE 96—The terms of the mandates 
in respect of the above territories will be 
formulated b ythe principal allied powers 
and submitted to the Council of the League 
of Nations for approval. 

ARTICLE 9%7—Turkey hereby undertakes, 
in accordance with the provisions of Article 
182, to accept any decisions which may be 
taken in relation to the questions dealt with 
in this section. 


SECTION VIII.—Hedjaz 


ARTICLE 98—Turkey, in accordance with 
the action already taken by the allied pow- 
ers, hereby recognizes the Hedjaz as a free 
and independent State, and renounces in 
favor of the Hedjaz all rights and titles over 
the territories of the former Turkish Empire 
situated outside the frontiers of Turkey as 
laid down by the present treaty, and com- 
prised within the boundaries which may ul- 
timately be fixed. 

ARTICLE 99—In view of the sacred char- 
acter attributed by Moslems of all countries 
to the cities and the holy places of Mecca 
and Medina, his Majesty the King of the 
Hedjaz undertakes to assure free and easy 
access thereto to Moslems of every country 
who desire to go there on pilgrimage or for 
any other religious object, and to respect 
and ensure respect for the pious foundations 
which are or may be established there by 


Moslems of any countries in accordance with .. 


the precepts of the law of the Koran. 

ARTICLE 100—His Majesty the King of the 
Hedjaz undertakes that in commercial mat- 
ters the most complete equality of treatment 
shall be assured in the territory of the Hed- 
jaz to the persons, ships and goods of na- 
tionals of any of the allied powers, or of 
any of the new States set up in the terri- 
tories of the former Turkish Empire, as well 
as to the persons, ships and goods of na- 
tionals of States, members of the League of 
Nations. 


SECTION IX.—Egypt, Soudan, 
Cyprus 
I.—EGYPT 


ARTICLE 101—Turkey renounces all rights 
and title in or over Egypt. This renuncia- 
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tion shall take effect as from Nov. 5, 1914. 
Turkey declares that in conformity with the 
action taken by the allied powers she recog- 
nizes the protectorate proclaimed over Egypt 
by Great Britain on Dec. 18, 1914. 

ARTICLE 102—Turkish subjects habitually 
resident in Egypt on Dec. 18, 1914, will ac- 
quire Egyptian nationality ipso facto and will 
lose their Turkish nationality, except that if 
at that date such persons were temporarily 
absent from, and have not since returned to, 
Egypt they will not acquire Egyptian natinal- 
ity without a special authorization from the 
Egyptian Government. 

ARTICLE 103—Turkish subjects who be- 
came resident in Egypt after Dec. 18, 1914, 
and are habitually resident there at the date 
of the coming into force of the present treaty 
may, subject to the conditions prescribed in 
Article 105 for the right of option, claim 
Egyptian nationality, but such claim may in 
individual cases be refused by the competent 
Egyptian authority. 

ARTICLE 104—For all purposes connected 
with the present treaty, Egypt and Egyptian 
nationals, their goods and vessels, shall be 
treated on the same footing, as from Aug. 
1, 1914, as the allied powers, their nationals, 
goods and vessels, and provisions in respect 
of territory under Turkish sovereignty, or of 
territory detached from Turkey in accord- 
ance with the present treaty, shall not apply 
to Egypt. 

ARTICLE 105—Within a period of one year 
after the coming into force of the present 
treaty persons over 18 years of age acquiring 
Egyptian nationality under the provisions of 
Article 102 will be entitled to opt for Turkish 
nationality. In case such persons, or those 
who under Article 103 are entitled to claim 
Egyptian nationality, differ in race from 
the majority of the population of Egypt, 
they will within the same period be entitled 
to opt for the nationality of any State in 
favor of which territory is detached from 
Turkey, if the majority of the population of 
that State is of the same race as the person 
exercising the right to opt. 

Option by a husband covers a wife and 
option by parents covers their children under 
18 years of age. 

a Persons who have exercised the above right 
to opt must, except where authorized to con- 

“tinue to reside in Egypt, transfer within the 
ensuing twelve months their place of resi- 
dence to the State for which they have opted. 
They will be entitled to retain their immov- 
able property in Egypt, and may carry with 
them their movable property of every de- 
scription. No export or import duties or 
charges may be imposed upon them in con- 
nection with the removal of such property. 

» ARTICLE i06—The Egyptian Government 
shall have complete liberty of action in reg- 
ulating the status of Turkish subjects in 

Egypt and the conditions under which they 
may establish themselves in the territory. 

ARTICLE 10%7—Egyptian nationals shall be 
entitled, when abroad, to British diplomatic 
and consular protection. 
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ARTICLE 108—Egyptian goods entering 
Turkey shall enjoy the treatment accorded 
to British goods. 

ARTICLE 109—Turkey renounces in favor 
of Great Britain the powers conferred upon 
his Imperial Majesty the Sultan by the con- 
vention signed at Constantinople on Oct. 29, 
1888, relating to the free navigation of the 
Suez Canal. 

ARTICLE 110—All property and possessions 
in Egypt belonging to the Turkish Govern- 
ment pass to the Egyptian Government with- 
out payment. 

ARTICLE 111—All movable and immovable 
property in Egypt belonging to Turkish na- 
tionals (who do not acquire Egyptian na- 
tionality) shall be dealt with in accordance 
with the provisions of Part IX. (Economic 
Clauses) of the present treaty. 

ARTICLE 112—Turkey renounces all claim 
to the tribute formerly paid by Egypt. 

Great Britain undertakes to relieve Turkey 
of all liability in respect of the Turkish loans 
secured on the Egyptian tribute. 

These loans are: 

The guaranteed loan of 1855; 

The loan of 1894 representing the convertea 
loans of 1854 and 1871; 

The loan of 1891 representing the converted 
loan of 1877. 

The sums. which the Khédives of Egypt 
have from time to time undertaken to pay 
over to the houses by which these loans were 
issued will be applied as heretofore to the 
interest and the sinking funds of the loans 
of 1894 and 1891 until the final extinction of 
those loans. The Government of Egypt will 
also continue to apply the sum hitherto paid 
toward the interest on the guaranteed loan of 
1855. 

Upon the extinction of those loans of 1894, 
1891 and 1855, all liability on the part of the 
Egyptian Government arising out of the 
tribute formerly paid by Egypt to Turkey 
will cease. 


II.—-SOUDAN 


ARTICLE 1138—The high contracting parties 
declare and place on record that they have 
taken note of the convention between the 
British Government and the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment defining the status and regulating 
the administration of the Soudan, signed on 
Jan. 19, 1899, as amended by the supple- 
mentary convention relating to the town of 
Suakin signed on July 10, 1899. 

ARTICLE 114—Soudanese shall be entitled 
when in foreign countries to British diplo- 
matic and consular protection. 


III.—CYPRUS 


ARTICLE 115—The high contracting parties 
recognize the annexation of Cyprus pro- 
claimed by the British Government on Nov. 
5, 1914. 

ARTICLE 116—Turkey renounces all rights 
and title over or relating to Cyprus, includ- 
ing the right to the tribute formerly paid by 
that island to the Sultan. 
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ARTICLE 117—Turkish nationals born or 
habitually resident in Cyprus will acquire 
British nationality and lose their Turkish 
nationality, subject to the conditions laid 
down in the local law. 


SECTION X.—Morocco, Tunis 


ARTICLE 118—Turkey recognizes the 
French protectorate in Morocco, and accepts 
all the consequences thereof. This recogni- 
tion shall take effect as from March 30, 1912. 

ARTICLE 119—Moroccan goods entering 
Turkey shall be subject to the same treat- 
ment as French goods. 

ARTICLE 120—Turkey recognizes’ the 
French protectorate over Tunis and accepts 
all the consequences thereof. This recogni- 
tion shall take effect as from May 12, 1881, 

Tunisian goods entering Turkey shall be 
subject to the same treatment as French 
goods. 


SECTION XI.—Libya, Aegean 
Islands 


ARTICLE 121—Turkey definitely renounces 
all rights and privileges which under the 
treaty of Lausanne of Oct. 18, 1912, were left 
to the Sultan in Libya. 

ARTICLE 122—Turkey renounces in favor _ 
of Italy all rights and title over the follow- — 
ing islands of theAegean Sea; Stampala (As- 
tropalia), Rhodes (Rhodos), Calki (Kharki), 
Scarpanto, Casos (Casso), Pscopis (Tilos), 
Misiros (Nisyros), Calymnos (Kalymnos), 
Leros, Patmos, Lipsos (Lipso), Sini (Symi), 
and Cos (Kos), which are now occupied by 
Italy, and the islets dependent thereon, and 
also over the island of Castellorizzo. 


SECTION XII.—Nationality 


ARTICLE 123—Turkish subjects habitually 
resident in territory, which in accordance 
with the provisions of the present treaty is 
detached from Turkey, will become ipso facto, 
in the conditions laid down by the local law, 
nationals of the State to which such terri- 
tory is transferred. 

ARTICLE 124—Persons over 18 years of 
age losing their Turkish nationality and ob- 
taining ipso facto a new nationality under 
Article 123 shall be entitled within a period 
of one year from the coming into force of the 
present treaty to opt for Turkish nationality 

ARTICLE 125—Persons over 18 years of 
age habitually resident in territory detached 
from Turkey in accordance with the present 
treaty and differing in race from the ma- 
jority of the population of such territory 
shall within one year from the coming into 
force of the present treaty be entitled to opt 
for Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, Greece, 
the Hedjaz, Mesopotamia, Syria, Bulgaria or 
Turkey, if the majority of the population of 
the State selected is of the same race as the 
person exercising the right to opt. 

ARTICLE 126—Persons who have exerciseG 
the right to opt in accordance with the pro- 
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visions of Articles 124 or 125 must within the 
succeeding twelve months transfer their 
place of residence to the State for which 
they have opted. 

They will be entitled to retain their im- 
movable property in the territory of the other 
State where they had their place of residence 
before exercising their right to opt. 

They may carry with them their movable 
property of every description. No export or 
import duties may be imposed upon them in 
connection with the removal of such property. 

ARTICLE 127—The high contracting parties 
undertake to put no hindrance in the way of 
the exercise of the right which the persons 
concerned have under the present treaty, or 
under the treaties of peace concluded with 
Germany, Austria, Bulgaria or Hungary, or 
under any treaty concluded by the allied 
powers, or any of them, with Russia, or be- 
tween any of the allied powers themselves, 
to choose any other nationality which may 
be open to them. 

In particular, Turkey undertakes to facili- 
tate by every means in her power the volun- 
tary emigration of persons desiring to avail 
themselves of the right to opt provided by 
Article 125, and to carry out any measures 
which may be prescribed with this object by 
the Council of the League of Nations. 


ARTICLE 128—Turkey undertakes to rec- 
ognize any new nationality which has been or 
may be acquired by her nationals under the 
laws of the allied powers or new States and 
in accordance with the decisions of the com- 
petent authorities of these powers pursuant 
to naturalization laws or under treaty stipu- 
lations, and to regard such persons as hav- 
ing, in consequence of the acquisition of such 


new nationality, in all respects severed their, 


allegiance to their country of origin. 

In particular, persons who before the com- 
ing into force of the present treaty have ac- 
quired the nationality of one of the allied 
powers in accordance with the law of such 
power shall be recognized by the Turkish 
Government as nationals of such power and 
as having lost their Turkish nationality, not- 
withstanding any provisions of Turkish law 
to the contrary. No confiscation of property 
or other penalty provided by Turkish law 
shall be incurred on account of the acquisi- 
tion of any such nationality. 


ARTICLE 129—Jews of other than Turkish 
nationality who are habitually resident, on 
the coming into force of the present treaty, 
within the boundaries of Palestine, as de- 
termined in accordance with Article 95, will 
ipso facto become citizens of Palestine ‘to 
the exclusion of any other nationality. 


ARTICLE 1380—For the purposes of the pro- 
visions of this section, the status of a mar- 
ried woman will be governed by that of her 
husband, and the status of children under 
18 years of age by that of their parents. 

ARTICLE 1381—The provisions of this sec- 
tion will apply to the City of Smyrna and 
the territory defined in Article 66 as from 


the establishment of. the final status of the 
territory in accordance with Article 83. 


SECTION XIII.—General 


Provisions 


ARTICLE 132—Outside her frontiers as 
fixed by the present treaty, Turkey hereby 
renounces in favor of the principal allied 
powers all rights and title which she could 
claim on any ground over or concerning 
any territories outside Europe which are not 
otherwise disposed of by the present treaty. 


Turkey undertakes to recognize and con- 
form to the measures which may be taken 
now or in the future by the principal allied 
powers, in agreement where necessary with 
third powers, in order to carry the above 
stipulation into effect. 

ARTICLE 183—Turkey undertakes to rec- 
ognize the full force of the treaties of peace 
and additional conventions concluded by the 
allied powers with the powers who fought 
on the side of Turkey, and to recognize 
whatever dispositions have been or may be 
made concerning the territories of the for- 
mer German Empire, of Austria, of Hun- 
gary and of Bulgaria, and to recognize the 
new States within their frontiers as there 
laid down. 

ARTICLE 134—Turkey hereby recognizes 
and accepts the frontiers of Germany, Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria, Greece, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania, the Serb-Croat-Slovene State and 
the Czechoslovak State as these frontiers 
may be determined by the treaties referred 
to in Article 133 or by any supplementary 
conventions. 

ARTICLE 135—Turkey undertakes to rec- 
ognize the full force of all treaties or @gree- 
ments which may be entered into by the 
allied powers with States now existing or 
coming into existence in future in the whole 
or part of the former empire of Russia as it 
existed on August 1, 1914, and to recognize 
the frontiers of any such States as deter- 
mined therein. 

Turkey acknowledges and agrees to respect 
as permanent and inalienable the indepen- 
dence of the said States. 

In accordance with the provisions of Arti- 
cle 259, Part VIII. (Financial Clauses), and 
Article 277, Part IX. (Economic Clauses), of 
the present treaty, Turkey accepts definitely 
the abrogation of the Brest-Litovsk treaties 
and of all treaties, conventions and agree- 
ments entered into by her with the Maxi- 
malist Government in Russia. 

ARTICLE 186—A commission composed of 
four members, appointed by the British Em- 
pire, France, Italy and Japan respectively, 
shall be set up within three months from 
the coming into force of the present treaty, 
to prepare, with the assistance of technical 
experts representing the other capitulatory 
powers, allied or neutral, who with this ob- 
ject -will each be invited to appoint an ex- 
pert, a scheme of judicial reform to roplace 
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the present capitulatory system in judicial 
matters in Turkey. This commission may 
recommend, after consultation with the Tur- 
kish Government, the adoption of either a 
mixed or a unified judicial system. 

The scheme prepared by the commission 
will be submitted to the Governments of the 
allied and neutral powers concerned. As 
soon as the principal allied powers have ap- 
proved the scheme they will inform the Tur- 
kish Government, which hereby agrees to 
accept the new system. 

The principal allied powers reserve the 
right to agree among themselves, and, if 
necessary, with the other allied or neutral 
powers concerned, as to the date on which 
the new system is to come into force. 

ARTICLE 18%7—Without prejudice to the 
provisions of Part VII. (Penalties), no in- 
habitant of Turkey shall be disturbed or 
molested, under any pretext whatever, on 
account of any political or military action 
taken by him, or any assistance of any 
kind given by him to the allied powers, or 
their nationals, between August 1, 1914, and 
the coming into force of the present treaty; 
all sentences pronounced against any in- 
habitant of Turkey for the above reasons 
shall be completely annulled, and any pro- 
cedings already instituted shall be arrested. 

ARTICLE 138—No inhabitant of territory 
detached from Turkey in accordance with 
the present treaty shall be disturbed or mo- 
lested on account of his political attitude 
after August 1, 1914, or of the determination 
of his nationality effected in accordance 
with the present treaty. 

ARTICLE 139—Turkey renounces formally 
all rights of suzerainty or jurisdiction of 
any kind over Moslems who are subject to 
the sovereignty or protectorate of any other 
State. 

No power shall be exercised directly or 
indirectly by any Turkish authority what- 
ever in any territory detached from Turkey 
or of which the existing status under the 
present treaty is recognized by Turkey. 


PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 


Part IV. of the treaty deals with the 
protection of minorities (Articles 140- 
151). The provisions of this portion are 
based fundamentally on the same prin- 
ciples as those laid down in the special 
protocols signed by the newly created or 
enlarged States of Central Europe 
(Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Ru- 
mania). The minority treaty signed by 
Poland, a model of its kind, was pub- 
lished entire in the issue of CURRENT 
History for August, 1919. 


The question of the protection of 
minorities in Turkey received special 
treatment in view of the massacres and 
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persecutions inflicted by the Government 
on its non-Moslem subjects—notably the 
Armenians. The clauses in the Polish 
protocol stipulating that the special posi- 
tion of the Jews in Poland should be 
recognized also transcended the scope 
of general principles. The Turkish 
clauses, in their mere expression, repre- 
sent the severest arraignment of the 
atrocities perpetrated by the Turks on 
those of alien blood and religion within 
their boundaries. 


In view of all that has occurred in 
Turkey, the simple statement that “ Tur- 
key undertakes to assure full and com- 
plete protection of life and liberty to 
all inhabitants of Turkey without dis- 
tinction of birth, nationality, language, 
race or religion” and “all inhabitants 
of Turkey shall be entitled to the free 
exercise, whether public or private, of 
any creed, religion or belief” becomes 
significant. The refusal of the allied 
powers to recognize forcible conversion 
to Islam (Article 142) is attributed to 
the fact that “in view of the terrorist 
régime which has existed in Turkey since 
Nov. 1, 1914, conversions to Islam could 
not take place under normal conditions.” 
A whole history of Armenia in epitome 
s contained in the following clause: 


In order to repair as far as possible the 
wrongs inflicted on individuals in the 
course of the massacres perpetrated in 
Turkey during the war, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment undertakes to afford all the as- 
sistance in its power or in that of the 
Turkish authorities in the search for and 
deliverance of all persons, of whatever 
race or religion, who have disappeared, 
been carried off, interned or placed in 
captivity since Nov. 1, 1914. 


Mixed commissions under the League 
of Nations to “ receive the complaints of 
the victims themselves, their families or 
their relations” are to be aided by the 
Turkish Government, which pledges itself 
to liberate all those still held in captivity. 
All those who have been driven from 
their homes by fear of massacre are to 
be allowed to return and to recover their 
property, and to be restored to all civic, 
political and religious rights.. The three 
main clauses of this whole section 
(Articles 141, 145 and 147) are to be 
recognized henceforth as fundamental 
laws of Turkey, which may not be modi- 
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I fied or abrogated by any future Turkish 
legislation. 


MILITARY, NAVAL AND AIR 
CLAUSES 


Part V. deals with military, naval and 
air clauses. The Sultan is given a body- 
guard of 700 officers and men. The 
formerly great Turkish Army is cut 
down to 50,000 Turkish gendarmes, 
whose sole function is to preserve order 
throughout Turkey. The activity of each 
legion is confined to a single territory 
and must not transcend it. The forma- 
tion of any additional body of troops 
is forbidden (Article 164). Any forces 
still existing in excess of those provided 
for are to be dissolved within six months 
after the coming into force of the treaty. 
The Turkish gendarme force is to be 
supplied by voluntary enlistment only. 
Regulations governing this force are laid 
down. Military schools, customs offi- 
cials, local police and forest guards are 
limited in number and function. The 
stock of munitions which Turkey is al- 
lowed to possess is defined in a special 
table. All armament and munitions in 
excess are to be delivered to the Allies 
within six months. Manufacture of 
armament and air material is placed 
under control. Importation of new sup- 
plies, including airships, is forbidden. 
Manufacture or importation of flame- 
throwers and poisonous gases is pro- 
hibited. 


FREEDOM OF THE STRAITS 


Articles 177 and 178 relate to the 
demolition of Turkish fortifications in 
the Straits and to the maintenance of 
the freedom of these strategic passages. 
With these should be correlated the pas- 
sages under Paft III. (Articles 37-61). 
A special zone is laid down in Article 178 
and defined in detail in Article 179. The 
main article is given herewith: 

ARTICLE 178—For the purpose of guaran- 
teeing the freedom of the Straits, the high 
contracting parties agree to the following 
provisions: 

(1) Within three months from the coming 
into force of the present treaty, all works, 
fortifications and batteries within the zone 
defined in Article 179 and comprising the 
coast and islands of the Sea of Marmora and 
the coast of the Straits, also those in the 
Islands of Lemnos, Imbros, Samothrace, 





Tenedos and Mitylene, shall be disarmed and 
demolished. 

The reconstruction of these works and the 
construction of similar works are forbidden 
in the above zone and islands. France, 
Great Britain and Italy shall have the right 
to prepare for demolition any existing roads 
and railways in the said zone and in the 
Islands of Lemnos, Imbros, Samothrace and 
Tenedos which allow of the rapid transport 
of mobile batteries, the construction there 
of such roads and railways remaining for- 
bidden. 


In the Islands of Lemnos, Imbros, Samo- 
thrace and Tenedos the construction of new 
roads or railways must not be undertaken 
except with the authority of the three pow- 
ers mentioned above. 


(2) The measures prescribed in the first 
paragraph of (1) shall be executed by and at 
the expense of Greece and Turkey as re- 
gards their respective territories, and under 
control as provided in Article 203. 

(3) The territories of the zone and the 
Islands of Lemnos, Imbros, Samothrace, 
Tenedos and Mitylene shall not be used for 
military purposes except by the three allied 
powers referred to above, acting in concert. 
This provision does not exclude the employ- 
ment in the said zone and islands of forces 
of Greek and Turkish gendarmerie, who will 
be under the ‘interallied command of the 
forces of occupation, in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 161, nor the mainte- 
nance of a garrison of Greek troops in the 
Island of Mitylene, nor the presence of the 
Sultan’s bodyguara, referred to in Article 152. 

(4) The said powers, acting in concert, 
shall have the right to maintain in the said 
territories and islands such military and air 
forces as they may consider necessary to 
prevent any action being taken or prepared 
which might directly or indirectly prejudice 
the freedom of the Straits. 


This. supervision will be carried out in 
naval matters by a guard-ship belonging to 
each of the said allied powers. 

The forces of occupation referred to above 
may, in case of necessity, exercise on land 
the right of requisition, subject to the same 
conditions as those laid down in the regula- 
tions annexed to the Fourth Hague Conven- 
tion, 1907, or any other convention replacing 
it to which all the said powers are parties. 
Requisitions shall, however, only be made 
against payment on the spot. 


PRISONERS OF WAR AND GRAVES 


Part VI., devoted to Prisoners of War 
and Graves, follows mainly the princi- 
ples laid down by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, except that here again, as in the 
case of minority rights, precautions are 
taken to ensure freedom from Turkish 
persecution to those Turkish prisoners of 
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war who do not desire to be repatriated. 
The whole cost of this repatriation, start- 
ing from Oct. 30, 1918, is to be borne by 
Turkey. The allied Governments reserve 
the right to make the repatriation of Tur- 
kish prisoners of war or interned Tur- 
kish nationals in their hands conditional 
upon the immediate release of allied na- 
tionals still held in Turkey against their 
will. (Art. 214.) All facilities are to 
be given by Turkey to allied commissions 
created for this purpose. Penalties are 
to be imposed by Turkey on all Turkish 
officials or private persons who conceal 
the presence of allied nationals at any 
point. All property must be restored to 
those released. In Section II. of this 
part full regulations are drawn up for 


the unimpeded right to own and admin- 
ister the land “ in which are situated the 
graves of the allied soldiers and sailors 
who fell in action or died from wounds.” 
Complete lists of those who have died, 
together with all information useful for 
identification, are to be mutually ex- 
changed. 


PENALTIES 


Part VII. (Articles 226-230) deals with 
Penalties to be inflicted on all persons 
who have committed acts in violation of 
the international code of war. Those 
Turkish officials responsible for the Tur- 
kish massacres are specially aimed at. 
(Art. 230.) The clauses under this di- 
vision are as follows: 


PART VII.—Penalties 


ARTICLE 226—The Turkish Government 
recognizes the right of the allied powers to 
bring before military tribunals persons ac- 
cused of having committed acts in violation 
of the laws and customs of war. Such per- 
sons shall, if found guilty, be sentenced to 
punishments laid down by law. This pro- 
vision will apply notwithstanding any pro- 
ceedings or prosecution before a tribunal in 
Turkey or in the territory of her allies. 

The Turkish Government shall hand over 
to the allied powers or to such one of them 


as shall so request all persons accused of 
having committed an act in violation of the 
laws and customs of war who are specified 
either by name or by the rank, office or em- 
ployment which they held under the Turkish 
authorities. 

ARTICLE 22%—Persons guilty of criminal 
acts against the nationals of one of the allied 
powers shall be brought before the military 
tribunals of that power. 

Persons guilty of criminal acts against the 
nationals of more than one of the allied pow- 
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ers shall be brought before military tribunals 
composed of members of the military tribu- 
nals of the powers concerned. 

In every case the accused shall be entitled 
to name his own counsel. 


ARTICLE 228—The Turkish Government 
undertakes to furnish al] documents and in- 
formation of every kind, the production of 
which may be considered necessary to ensure 
the full knowledge of the incriminating acts, 
the prosecution of offenders and the just ap- 
preciation of responsibility. 

ARTICLE 229—The provisions of Articles 
226 to 288 apply similarly to the Governments 
of the States to which territory belonging to 
the former Turkish Empire has been or may 
be assigned, in so far as concerns persons 
accused of having committed acts contrary 
to the laws and customs of war who are in 
the territory or at the disposal of such States. 

If the persons in question have acquired 
the nationality of one of the said States, the 
Government of such State undertakes to take, 
at the request of the power concerned and 
in agreement with it, or upon the joint re- 
quest of all the allied powers, all the meas- 
ures necessary to ensure the prosecution and 
punishment of such persons. 


ARTICLE 280—The Turkish Government 
undertakes to hand over to the allied pow- 
ers the persons whose surrender may be re- 
quired by the latter as being responsible for 
the massacres committed during the contin- 
uance of the state of war on territory which 
formed part of the Turkish Empire on Aug. 
1, 1914. 

The allied powers reserve to themselves the 
right to designate the tribunal which shall 
try the persons so accused, and the Turkish 
Government undertakes to recognize such 
tribunal. 

In the event of the League of Nations hav- 
ing created in sufficient time a _ tribunal 
competent to deal with the said massacres, 
the allied powers reserve to themselves the 
right to bring the accused persons mentioned 
above before such tribunal, and the Turkish 


Government undertakes equally to recognize 
such tribunal. 

The provisions of Article 228 apply to the 
cases dealt with in this article. 

ARTICLE 231—Turkey recognizes that by 
joining in the war of aggression which Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary waged against 
the allied powers she has caused to the lat- 
ter losses and sacrifices of all kinds for 
which she ought to make complete reparation. 

On the other hand, the allied powers rec- 
ognize that the resources of Turkey are not 
sufficient to enable her to make complete 
reparation. 

In these circumstances, and inasmuch as 
the territorial rearrangements resulting from 
the present treaty will leave to Turkey only 
a portion of the revenues of the former 
Turkish Empire, all claims against the Turk- 
ish Government for reparation are waived 
by the allied powers, subject only to the pro- 
visions of this part and of Part IX. (Eco- 
nomic Clauses) of the present treaty. 

The allied powers, desiring to afford some 
measure of relief and assistance to Turkey, 
agree with the Turkish Government that a 
Financial Commission shall be appointed con- 
sisting of one representative of each of the 
following allied powers who are specially in- 
terested—France, the British Empire and 
Italy—with whom there shall be associated 
a Turkish Commissioner in a consultative ca- 
pacity. The powers and duties of this com- 
mission are set forth in the following arti- 
cles: 

ARTICLE 232—The Financial Commission 
shall take such steps as in its judgment are 
best adapted to conserve and increase the re- 
sources of Turkey. 

The budget to be presented annually by the 
Minister of Finance to the Turkish Parlia- 
ment shall be submitted, in the first instance, 
to the Financial Commission, and shall be 
presented to Parliament in the form approved 
by that commission. No modification intro- 
duced by Parliament shall be operative with- 
out the approval of the Financial Commis- 
sion. 


PART VIII.—Financial Clauses 


ARTICLE 233—The Financial Commission 


The Financial Commission shall supervise 
the execution of the budget and the financial 
laws and regulations of Turkey. This super- 
vision shall be exercised through the me- 
dium of the Turkish Inspectorate of Finance, 
which shall be placed under the direct. orders 
of the Financial Commission, and whose 
members will only ve appointed with the ap- 
proval of the commission. 

The Turkish Government undertakes to fur- 
nish to this inspectorate all facilities neces- 
sary for the fulfillment of its task and to 
take such action against unsuitable officials 
in the financial departments of the Govern- 
ment as the Financial Commission may sug- 
gest. 


shall, in addition, in agreement with the 
Council of the Ottoman Public Debt and the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank, undertake by such 
means as may be recognized to be opportune 
and equitable the regulation and improve- 
ment of the Turkish currency, 

ARTICLE 234—The Turkish Government 
undertakes not to contract any internal or 
external loan without the consent of the Fi- 
nancial Commission. 

ARTICLE 235—The Turkish Government 
engages to pay, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the present treaty, for all loss or 
damage, as defined in Article 236, suffered 
by civilian nationals of the allied powers, in 
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respect of their persons or property, through 
the action or negligence of the Turkish au- 
thorities during the war and up to the com- 
ing into force of the present treaty. 

The Turkish Government will be bound to 
make to the European Commission of the 
Danube such restitutions, reparations and 
indemnities as may be fixed by fhe Financial 
Commission in respect of damages inflicted 
on the said European Commission of the 
Danube during the war. 


ARTICLE 236—All the resources of Turkey, 
except revenues conceded or hypothecated to 
the service of the Ottoman public debt, shall 
be placed at the disposal of the Financial 
Commission, which shall employ them, as 
need arises, in the following manner: 

(i) The first charge (after payment of the 
salaries and current expenses of the Finan- 
cial Commission, and of the ordinary ex- 
penses of such allied forces of occupation as 
may be maintained after the coming into 
force of the present treaty in territories re- 
maining Turkish) shall be the expenses of 
the allied forces of occupation since October 
30, 1918, in territory remaining Turkish, and 
the expenses of allied forces of occupation 
in territories detached from Turkey in favor 
of a power other than the power which has 
borne the expenses of occupation. 

The amount of these expenses and of the 
annuities by which they shall be discharged 
will be determined by the Financial Commis- 
sion, which will so arrange the annuities as 
to enable Turkey to meet any deficiency that 
may arise in the sums required to pay that 
part of the interest on the Ottoman public 
debt for which Turkey remains responsible 
in accordance with this part. 

(ii) The second charge shall be the in- 
demnity which the Turkish Government is to 
pay, in accordance with Article 235, on ac- 
count of the claims of the allied powers for 
loss or damage suffered in respect of their 
persons or property by their nationals (other 
than those who were Turkish nationals on 
Aug. 1, 1914) as defined in Article 317, 
Part IX. (Economic Clauses), through the 
action or negligence of the Turkish authori- 
ties during the war, due regard being had 
to the financial condition of Turkey and the 
necessity for providing for the essential ex- 
penses of its administration. The Financial 
Commission shall adjudicate on and provide 
for payment of all claims in respect of per- 
sonal damage. The claims in respect to 
property shall be investigated, determined 
and paid in accordance with Article 287, Part 
IX (Economic Clauses). The Financial Com- 
mission shall fix the annuity to be applied 
to the settlement of claims in respect of 
persons, as well as in respect of property, 
should the funds at the disposal of the allied 
powers in accordance with the said Article 
287 be insufficient to meet this charge, and 
shall determine the currency in which the 
annuity shall be paid. 

ARTICLE 237—Any hypothecation of Turk- 


ish revenues effected during the war in 
respect of obligations (including the internal 
debt) contracted by the Turkish Government 
during the war is hereby annulled. 

ARTICLi! 238—Turkey recognizes the trans- 
fer to the allied powers of any claims to 
payment or repayment which Germany, Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria or Hungary may have against 
her, in accordance with Article 261 of the 
Treaty of Peace concluded at Versailles on 
June 28, 1919, with Germany, and the corre- 
sponding articles of the treaties of peace 
with Austria, Bulgaria and Hungary. The 
allied powers agree not to require from 
Turkey any payment in respect of claims so 
transferred. 

ARTICLE 239—No new concession shall be 
granted by the Turkish Government either 
to a Turkish subject or otherwise without 
the consent of the Financial Commission. 

ARTICLE 240—States in whose favor terri- 
tory is detached from Turkey shall acquire 
without payment all property and posses- 
sions situated therein registered in the name 
of the Turkish Empire or of the civil list. 

ARTICLE 241—States in whose favor terri- 
tory has been detached from Turkey, either 
as a result of the Balkan wars in 1913, or 
under the present treaty, shall participate in 
the annual charge for the service of the Otto- 
man public debt contracted before Nov.1, 1914. 

The Governments of the States of the Bal- 
kan Peninsula and the newly created States 
is Asia in favor of whom such territory has 
been or is detached from Turkey shall give 
adequate guarantees for the payment of the 
share of the above annual charge allotted to 
them respectively. 

ARTICLE 242—For the purposes of this 
part, the Ottoman public debt shall be 
deemed to consist of the debt heretofore gov- 
erned by the decree of Mouharrem, together 
with such other loans as are enumerated in 
Annex I. in this part. 

Loans contracted before Nov. 1, 1914, 
will be taken into account in the distribu- 
tion of the Ottoman public debt between 
Turkey, the States of the Balkan Peninsula 
and the new States set up in Asia. 

This distribution shall be effected in~the 
following manner: 

(1) Annuities arising from loans prior to 
Oct. 17, 1912 (Balkan wars), shall be dis- 
tributed between Turkey and the Balkan 
States, including Albania, which receive or 
have received any Turkish territory; 

(2) The residue of the annuities for which 
Turkey remains liable after this distribution, 
together with those arising from loans con- 
tracted by Turkey between Oct. 17, 1912, 
and Nov. 1, 1914, shall be _ distributed 
between Turkey and the States in whose 
favor territory is detached from Turkey un- 
der the present treaty. 

ARTICLE 243—The general principle to be 
adopted in determining the amount of the 
annuity to be paid by each State will be 
as follows: 
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The amount shall bear the same ratio to 
the total required for the service of the debt 
as the average revenue of the transferred 
territory bore to the average revenue of the 
whole of Turkey (including in each case the 
yield of the customs surtax imposed in the 
year. 1907) over the three financial years 
1909-10, 1910-11 and 1911-12. 


ARTICLE 244—The Financial Commission 
shall, as soon as possible after the coming 
into force of the present treaty, determine 
in accordance with the principle laid down 
in Article 243 the amount of the annuities 
referred to in that article, and communicate 
its decisions in this respect to the high con- 
tracting parties. 

The Financial Commission shall fulfill the 
functions provided for in Article 134 of the 
treaty of peace concluded with Bulgaria on 
Nov. 27, 1919. 


ARTICLE 245—The annuities assessed in 
the manner above provided will be payable 
as from the date of the coming into force of 
the treaties by which the respective terri- 
tories were detached from Turkey, and, in 
the case of territories detached under the 
present treaty, from March 1, 1920; they 
shall continue to be payable (except as pro- 
vided by Article 252) until the final liquida- 
tion of the debt. They shall, however, be 
proportionately reduced as the tons con- 


stituting the debt are successively extin- 
guished. 


ARTICLE 246—The Turkish Government 
transfers to the Financial Commission all its 
rights under the provisions of the decree of 
Mouharrem and subsequent decrees. 

The Council of the Ottoman Public Debt 
shall consist of the British, French and 
Italian delegates and of the representative of 
the Imperial Ottoman Bank, and shall con- 
tinue to operate as heretofore. It shall ad- 
minister and levy all revenues conceded to 
it under the decree of Mouharrem and all 
other revenues the management of which 
has been entrusted to it in accordance with 
any other loan contracts previous to Nov. 1, 
1914. 

The allied powers authorize the council to 
give administrative assistance to the Turkish 
Ministry of Finance, under such conditions 
as may be determined by the Financial Com- 
mission with the object of realizing as far 
as possible the following program: 


The system of direct levy of certain rev- 
enues by the existing Administration of the 
Ottoman Public Debt shall, within limits to 
be preseribed by the Financial Commission, 
be extended as widely as possible and ap- 
plied throughout the provinces remaining 
Turkish. On each new creation of revenue 
or of indirect taxes approved by the Finan- 
cial Commission, the commission shall con- 
sider the possibility of entrusting the admin- 
istration thereof to the Council of the Debt 
for the account of the Turkish Government. 

The administration of the customs shall be 
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under a Director General appointed by and 
revocable by the Financial Commission and 
answerable to it. No change in the schedule 
of the customs charges shall be made except 
with. the approval of the Financial Com- 
mission. 

The Governments of France, Great Britain 
and Italy will decide, by a majority and after 
consulting the bondholders, whether the 
council should be maintained or replaced by 
the Financial Commission on the expiry of 
the present term of the council. The decision 
of the Governments shall be taken at least 
six months before the date corresponding to 
the expiry of this period. 

ARTICLE 247—The commission has author- 
ity to propose, at a later date, the substitu- 
tion for the pledges at present granted to 
bondholders, in accordance with their con- 
tracts or existing decrees, or other adequate 
pledges, or of a charge on the general rev- 
enues of Turkey. The allied Governments 
undertake to consider any proposals the Fi- 
nancial Commission might then have to make 
on this subject. 

ARTICLE 248—All property, movable and 
immovable, belonging to the Administration 
of the Ottoman Public Debt, wherever sit- 
uate, shall remain integrally at the disposal 
of that body. 

The Council of the Debt shall have power 
to apply the value of any realized property 
for the purpose of extraordinary amortiza- 
tion either of the unified debt or of the lots 
turcs, 


ARTICLE 249—The Turkish Government 
agrees to transfer to the Financial Commis- 
sion all its rights in the reserve funds and 
the Tripoli Indemnity Fund. 

ARTICLE 250—A sum equal to the arrears 
of any revenues heretofore affected to the 
service of the Ottoman Public Debt within 
the territories remaining Turkish, which 
should have been but have not been paid to 
the Council of the Debt, shall (except where 
such territories have been in the military oc- 
cupation of allied forces and for the time of 
such occupation) be paid to the Council of 
the Debt by the Turkish Government as soon 
as in the opinion of the Financial Commission 
the financial condition of Turkey shall per- 
mit. 

ARTICLE 251—The Council of the Debt 
shall review all the transactions of the coun- 
cil which have taken place during the war. 
Any disbursements made by the council which 
were not in accord:.nce with its powers and 
duties, as defined by the decree of Mouhar- 
rem or otherwise before the war, shall be re- 
imbursed to the Council of the Debt by the 
Turkish Government so soon as in the opin- 
ion of the Financial Commission such pay- 
ment is possible. The council shall have 
power to review any action on the part of the 
council during the war, and to annul any ob- 
ligation which in its opinion is prejudicial to 
the interests of the bondholders, and which 
was not in accordance with the nowers of 
the Council of the Debt. 
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ARTICLE 252—Any of the States which un- 
der the present treaty are to contribute to 
the annual charge for the service of the Ot- 
toman Public Debt may, upon giving six 
months’ notice to the Council of the Debt, 
redeem such obligation by payment of a 
sum representing the value of such annuity 
capitalized at such rate of interest as may 
be agreed between the State concerned and 
the Council of the Debt. The Council of the 
Debt shall not have power to require such 
redemption. 

ARTICLE 253—The sums in gold to be 
transferred by Germany and Austria under 
the provisions of Article 259 (1), (2), (4) and 
(7) of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, 
and under Article 210 (1) of the Treaty of 
Peace with Austria, shall be placed at the 
disposal of the Financial Commission. 

ARTICLE 254—The sums to be transferred 
by Germany in accordance with Article 259 
(3) of the Treaty of Peace with Germany 
shall be placed forthwith at the disposal of 
the Council of the Debt. 

ARTICLE 255—The Turkish Government 
undertakes to accept any decision that may 
be taken by the allied powers, in agreement 
when necessary with other powers, regarding 
the funds of the Ottoman Sanitary Adminis- 
tration and the former Superior Council of 
Health, and in respect to the claim of the 
Superior Council of Health against the Turk- 
ish Government, as well as regarding the 
funds of the Lifeboat Service of the Black 
Sea and Bosporus. 

The allied powers hereby give authority 
to the Financial Commission to represent 
them in this matter. 

ARTICLE 256—The Turkish Government, in 
agreement with the allied powers, hereby re- 
leases the German Government from the ob- 
ligation incurred by it during the war to ac- 
cept Turkish Government currency notes at 
a specified rate of exchange in payment for 
goods to be exported to Turkey from Ger- 
many after the war. 


ARTICLE 257—As soon as the claims of the 
allied powers against the Turkish Govern- 
ment as laid down in this part have been 
satisfied, and the Ottoman pre-war public 
debt has been liquidated, the Financial Com- 
mission shall determine. The Turkish Gov- 
ernment shall then consider in consultation 
with the Council of the League of Nations 
whether any further administrative advice 
and assistance should in the interest of Tur- 
key be provided for the Turkish Government 
by the powers, members of the League of 
Nations, and, if so, in what form such ad- 
vice and assistance shall be given. 

ARTICLE 258—(1) Turkey will deliver, in a 
seaworthy condition and in such ports of the 
allied powers as the Governments of the said 
powers may determine, all German ships 
transferred to the Turkish flag since Aug. 
1, 1914; these ships will be handed over to 
the Reparation Commission referred to in 
Article 233 of the Treaty of Peace with Ger- 
many, any transfer to a neutral flag during 


the war being regarded in this respect as 
void so far as concerns the allied powers. 


(2) The Turkish Government will hand over 
at the same time as the ships referred to in 
paragraph (1) all papers and documents 
which the Reparation Commission referred 
to in the said paragraph may think neces- 
sary in order to ensure the. complete transfer 
of the property in the vessels, free and quit 
of all liens, mortgages, encumbrances, 


‘charges or claims, whatever their nature. 


The Turkish Government will effect any re- 
purchase or indemnization which may be 
necessary. It will be the party responsible 
in the event of any proceedings for the re- 
covery of, or in any claims against, the ves- 
sel to be handed over whatever their nature, 
the Turkish Government being bound in 
every case to guarantee the Reparation Com- 
mission referred to in paragraph (1) against 
any ejectment or proceedings upon any 
ground whatever arising under this head. 


ARTICLE 259—Without prejudice to <Ar- 
ticle 277, Part IX. (Economic Clauses) of the 
present treaty, Turkey renounces so far as 
she is concerned the benefit of any provisions 
of the treaties of Brest-Litovsk and Bucha- 
rest or of the treaties supplementary thereto. 

Turkey undertakes to transfer either to 
Rumania or to the principal allied powers, 
as the case may be, all monetary instru- 
ments, specie, securities and negotiable in- 
struments or goods which she has received 
under the aforesaid treaties. 

ARTICLE 260—The legislative measures re- 
quired in order to give effect to the pro- 
visions of this part will be enacted by the 
Turkish Government and by the powers con- 
cerned within a period which must not ex- 
ceed six months from the signature of the 
present treaty. 


ECONOMIC CLAUSES 


Part IX. deals with economic clauses. 


(Articles 261-317). All treaties, conven- 
tions or usages obtaining before the war 
are re-established in favor of the Allies. 
All treaty rights ceded to Germany, 
Austria, Bulgaria or Hungary revert to 
the Allies. This covers commercial rela- 
tions proper, postal and telegraph facili- 
ties, import duties, protection of allied 
shipping and merchandise, industrial, 
literary and artistic property. The rights 
of the inhabitants of all territories de- 
tached from Turkey are to continue to 
enjoy their rights in all such property 
situated in Turkey. All property rights 
confiscated by Turkey during the war 
are to be restored in full. All Turkish 
railway companies in territories de- 
tached from Turkey may be liquidated 
by the Allies, except companies where 
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allied nationals have a preponderant 
interest. The proceeds of such liqui- 
dation are to be paid to the liqui- 
dated company, except where control 
is held by German, Austrian, Hungarian 
or Bulgarian nationals, in which case the 
proceeds are to be paid to the interallied 
Financial Commission. In the case of 
such Turkish companies liquidated in 
Turkey the same arrangement is to pre- 
vail. Proceeds which would go to Ger- 
mans, Austrians, Hungarians or Bul- 
garians are to be paid to the Reparation 
Commission established under the re- 
spective treaties with the Central Powers 
and their allies, the Turkish proportion 
to be retained by the Financial Commis- 
sion for administration as set forth in 
Article 236 of Part VIII. (Financial 
Clauses). All property belonging to the 
nationals of the four States mentioned is 
to be liquidated by Turkey within six 
months. All pre-war debts to allied na- 
tionals (excluding the Ottoman public 
debt) are to be paid or credited in the 
currency of the allied country concerned. 
A special section (Article 304-309) is de- 
voted to contracts and judgments, which 
are declared not to have been outlawed 
since the outbreak of the war, and which 
are subject to revision under due process 
of law. Section 6 of Part IX. is as 
follows: 


SECTION VI.—Companies and 


Concessions 


ARTICLE 319—In application of the pro- 
visions of Article 287, allied nationals and 
companies controlled by allied groups or 
nationals holding concessions granted before 
Oct. 29, 1914, by the Turkish Government or 
by any Turkish local authority in territory 
remaining Turkish under the present treaty, 
or holding concessions which may be assigned 
to them by the Financial Commission in 
virtue of Article 294, shall be replaced by 
such Government or authorities in complete 
possession of the rights resulting from the 
original concession contract and any subse- 
quent agreements prior to Oct. 29, 1914. The 
Turkish Government undertakes to adapt 
such contracts or agreements to the new 
economic conditions, and to extend them for 
a period equal to the interval between Oct. 
29, 1914, and the coming into force of the 
present treaty. In cases of dispute with the 
Turkish Government the matter shall be 
submitted to the Arbitral Commission re- 
ferred to in Article 287. 


All legislative or other provisions, all con- 
cessions and all agreements subsequent to 
Oct. 29, 1914, and prejudicial to the rights 
referred to in the preceding paragraph shall 
be declared null and void by the Turkish 
Government. 


The concessions referred to in this article 
may, if the Financial Commission approves, 
abandon the whole or part of the compensa- 
tion accorded to them by the Arbitral Com- 
mission under the conditions laid down in 
Article 287 for damage or loss suffered dur- 
ing the war, in exchange for contractual com- 
pensation. 


ARTICLE 811—In territories detached from 
Turkey to be placed under the authority or 
tutelage of one of the principal allied powers, 
allied nationals and companies controlled by 
allied groups or nationals holding conces- 
sions granted before Oct. 29, 1914, by the 
Turkish Government or by any Turkish local 
authority, shall continue in complete enjoy- 
ment of their duly acquired rights, and the 
power concerned shall maintain the guaran- 
tees granted or shall assign equivalent 
ones. 

Nevertheless, any such power, if it con- 
siders that the maintenance of any of these 
concessions would be contrary to the public 
interest, shall be entitled, within a period 
of six months from the date on which the 
territory is placed under its authority or 
tutelage, to buy out such concession or to 
propose modifications therein; in that event 
it shall be bound to pay to the concessionaire 
equitable compensation in accordance with 
the following provisions: 

If the parties cannot agree on the amount 
of such compensation, it will be determined 
by arbitral tribunals composed of three 
members, one designated by the State of 
which the concessionnaire or the holders of 
the majority of the capital in the case of a 
company is or are nationals, one by the 
Government exercising authority in the terri- 
tory in question, and the third designated, 
failing agreement between the parties, by the 
Council of the League of Nations. 


The tribunal shall take into account, from 
both the legal and equitable standpoints, all 
relevant matters, on the basis of the main- 
tenance of the contract adapted as indicated 
in the following paragraph. 

The holder of a concession which is main- 
tained in force shall have the right, within 
a period of six months after the expiration 
of the period specified in the second para- 
graph of this article, to demand the adapta- 
tion of his contract to the new economic con- 
ditions, and in the absence of agreement 
direct with the Government concerned the 
decision shall be referred to the Arbitral 
Commission provided for above. 

ARTICLE 312—In all territories detached 
from Turkey, either as a result of the Balkan 
wars in 1913 or under the present treaty, 
other than those referred to in Article 311, 
the State which definitively acquires the ter- 
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ritory thall ipso facto succeed to the duties 
and charges of Turkey toward concession- 
naires and holders of contracts, referred to 
in the first paragraph of Article 311, and 
shall maintain the guarantees granted or 
assign equivalent ones. 

This succession shall take effect, in the 
ease of each acquiring State, as from the 
coming into-force of the treaty under which 
the cession was effected. Such State shall 
take all necessary steps to ensure that the 
concessions may be worked and the carrying 
out of the contracts proceeded with without 
interruption. 

Nevertheless, as from the coming into force 
of the present treaty, negotiations may be 
entered into between the acquiring States 
and the holders of contracts or concessions, 
with a view to a mutual agreement for 
bringing such concessions and contracts into 
conformity with the legislation of such States 
and the new economic conditions. Should 
agreement not have been reached within six 
months, the State or the holders of the 
concessions or contracts may submit the dis- 
pute to an arbitral tribunal constituted as 
provided in Article 311. 


ARTICLE 313—The application of Articles 
311 and 312 shall not give rise to any award 
of compensation in respect of the right to 
issue paper money. 

ARTICLE 314—The allied powers shall not 
be bound to recognize in territory detached 
from Turkey the validity of the grant of 
any concession granted by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment or by Turkish local authorities after 
Oct. 29, 1914, nor the validity of the transfer 


of any concession effected after that date. ~ 


Any such concessions and transfers may be 
declared null and void, 
tion shall give rise to no compensation. 

ARTICLE 315—All concessions or rights in 
concessions granted by the Turkish Govern-' 
ment since Oct. 30, 1918, and all such con- 
cessions or rights granted since Aug. 1, 1914, 
in favor of German, Austrian, Hungarian, 
Bulgarian or Turkish nationals or companies 
controlled by them, until the date of the 
coming into force of the present treaty, are 
hereby annulled. 

ARTICLE 316—(a) Any company incorpo- 
rated in accordance with Turkish law and 
operating in Turkey which is now or shall 
hereafter be controlled by allied nationals 
shall have the right, within five years from 
the coming into force of the present treaty, 
to transfer its property, rights and interests 
to another company incorporated in ac- 
cordance with the law of one of the allied 
powers whose nationals control it; and the 
company to which the property, rights and 
interests are transferred shall continue to 
enjoy the same rights and privileges as the 
other company enjoyed under the laws of 
Turkey and the terms of the present treaty, 
subject to meeting obligations previously in- 
curred. 


The Turkish Government undertakes to 


and their cancella- ' 


\ 
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modify its legislation so as to allow com- 
panies of allied nationality to hold -conces- 
sions or contracts in Turkey. 

(b) Any company incorporated in accordance 
with Turkish law and operating in territory 
detached from Turkey, which is now or 
hereafter shall be controlled by allied na- 
tionals, shall, in the same way and within 
the same period, have the right to transfer 
its property, rights and interests to another 
company incorporated in accordance with the 
law either of the State exercising authority 
in the territory in question or of one of the 
allied powers whose nationals control it. The 
company to which the property, rights and 
interests are transferred shall continue to 
enjoy the same rights and privileges as the 
other company enjoyed, including those con- 
ferred on it by the present treaty. 

(c) In Turkey companies of allied national- 
ity to which the property, rights and interests 
of Turkish companies shall have been trans- 
ferred in virtue of paragraph (a) of this 
article, and, in territories detached from Tur- 
key, companies of Turkish nationality con- 
trolled by allied groups or nationals and 
companies of nationality other than that of 


the State exercising authority in the terri- 


ory in question to Which the property, rights 
and interests of Turkish companies shall have 
been transferred in virtue of paragraph (b) 
of this article, shall not be subjected to 
legislative or other provisions or to taxes, 
imposts or charges more onerous than those 


applied in Turkey to similar companies pos- 


sessing Turkish nationality, and in territory 
detached from Turkey to those possessing 
the nationality of the State exercising au- 
thority therein. 

(d) The companies to which the property, 
rights and interests of Turkish companies 
are transferred in virtue of paragraphs (a) 


, and (b) of this-article shall not be subjected 


to any special tax on account of this 


transfer, 
MATTERS OF TRANSPORTATION 


Part X. (Articles 318-327) deals with aerial 
navigation. It gives aviators of the allied 
powers full right to pass over and land on 
Turkish territory, grants them most favored 
nation treatment in all aerial matters, and 
discriminates against the granting of similar 
*privileges to Turkey’s former allies. Turkey 
must build aerodromes designated-by the al- 
lied powers within one year. 

Part XI. (Articles 328-362) deals with ports, 
waterways and railways. The allied nations 
are given full freedom of navigation and 
transportation, on an equal footing with Tur- 
key. The following eastern ports are de- 
clared to be ‘‘ ports of international con- 
cern ’’’ and placed uder a special régime, in- 
cluding the establishment of free zones: 
Constantinople, Haidar Pasha, Smyrna, 
Alexandretta, Haifa, Basra, Trebizond, Ba- 
tum. The territorial sovereignty of Turkey 
over these ports, however, is not impaired 
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by the State under whose authority the port 
is placed. Disputes between interested States 
over these ports, including the construction 
of works alleged to be obstructive to the fa- 
cilities of the port are to be settled by the 
League of Nations. 


The Maritsa River may be internationalized 
on a request to the League of Nations by 
any riparian State. Turkey recognizes the 
internationalization of the Danube, as laid 
down by the Treaty of Versailles. Turkey 
is given free access to the Mediterranean and 
Aegean Seas over the territories and in the 
ports detached from Turkey. In the port of 
Smyrna Turkey is granted a special area on 
a lease in perpetuity and under the régime 
of free zones, to be used for the direct transit 
of goods to and from Turkey. Georgia, Azer- 
baijan, Persia and Armenia are given free 
access to the Black Sea by the port of Ba- 
tum. Armenia is also given free access to 
this sea by the port of Trebizond. 


Most favored nation treatment is to be 
given by Turkey to the allied nations on the 
transportation of allied goods on Turkish 
trains. Through passenger services are to be 
established by Turkey when demanded by 
the Allies. Allied trains and carriages are 
to be forwarded without delay. 


Detailed regulations for the transfer of 
ports and railways territory detached from 
Turkey to the allied nations are laid down. 
Turkey abandons all rights over the Hedjaz 
Railway. She accepts the authority of a 
standing conference of technical representa- 
tives in all matters affecting railways on de- 
tached territory. Hydraulic, telegraph and 
telephone rights are conceded. The landing 
rights at Constantinople for the Constantino- 
ple-Constanza cable are to be transferred 
to any company designated by the allied 
powers. 


Part XII. (Articles 374-414) deals with the 
principles for international labor incorporated 
in the peace treaties with the other bel- 
ligerent powers. 


Part XIII. (Articles 415-433) deals with 
miscellaneous provisions. Among these may 
be mentioned the following: The excavation 
of antiquities must be controlled by the 
Turkish Government, which shall not show 
discrimination against the scholars of any 
nation without good grounds. The hooks, 


documents and papers of the Russian Arch- 
aeological Library in Constantinople must 
be cared for and delivered to such authority 
as the Allies, to safeguard the rights of Rus- 
sia, shall designate. All documents and 
archives of the detached territories shall be 
handed over by the Turkish Government. 
Quarantine and sanitary provisions are laid 
down (Article 428). Turkey accepts the right 
of any allied power to set up its own quar- 
antine establishments in any former Turkish 
territory placed ‘under its control. <A clause 


‘of special interest relates to the sanitary 


precautions to be taken in case of tne famous 
Hedjaz pilgrimage, the obligation for which 
will henceforth rest upon the allied nations. 
The last provision of the treaty (Article 433) 
stipulates that ‘‘ Russia shall be entitled, on 
becoming a member of the League of Na- 
tions, to accede to the present treaty under 
such conditions as may be agreed upon be- 
tween the principal allied powers and Rus- 
sia, and without prejudice to any rights ex. 
pressly conferred upon her under the present 
treaty. 

Closing clauses deal with the procedure o7 
ratification. The treaty is signed by thi 
following plenipotentiaries: 


GEORGE GRAHAME (Great Britain), 
GEORGE H. PERLEY (Canada), 
ANDREW FISHER (Australia), 
GEORGE GRAHAME (New Zealand), 
R. A. BLANKENBERG (South Africa), 
ARTHUR HIRTZEL (India), 

A. MILLERAND (France), 

F. FRANCOIS-MARSAL, (France), 
JULES CAMBON (France), 
PALEOLOGUE (France), 

BONIN (Italy), 

MARIETTI (Italy), 

K. MATSUI (Japan), 

A. AHARONIAN (Armenia), 

J. VAN DEN HEUVEL (Belgium), 
ROLIN JAEQUEMYNS (Belgium), 

E. K. VENIZELOS (Greece), 

A. ROMANOS (Greece), 

MAURICE ZAMOYSKI (Poland), 
ERASME PILTZ (Poland), 
AFFONSO COSTA (Portugal), 

D. J. GHIKA (Rumania), 

STEFAN OSUSKY, (Czechoslovakia), 
HADI (Turkey), 

DR. RIZA TEWFIK (Turkey), 
RECHAD HALISS (Turkey). 
































